








Christmas 
Breakfast 


would be as cheerless without 


Cream of Wheat 


as the dinner would be without a Turkey. It 

promotes good health, and good health is a 

thing to be thankful for. On Christmas 
Day let part of your praise be of 


Cream of Wheat 
FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS 
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Next Year 


E SHALL do in this Christmas issue as our readers told us to do last year: ‘‘ Don’t take up 
|| a lot of space for announcements for next year: give us reading matter instead. We trust 
U. | you to make a good magazine.’’ And we are going to make a good magazine: we have 


never been so well satisfied with what we have in hand to give. But we shall not take up space: 
simply speak of two or three special features that will begin in the next (January) JourNat. 


The Greatest Pictures of the World 


Hundreds of readers have asked for what we shall now begin to do in the next issue ina notable way—that is, present 
The Greatest Pictures of the World, a series of splendid articles giving the masterpieces of art that have received the 
verdict of approval of all times. Each picture will be shown by a good-sized reproduction from a photograph taken 
direct from the original painting. A description of each painter, his life, his art, and of the picture itself, will be given. 
The pictures will be divided into six schools: the Florentine, the Venetian, the Spanish, the Dutch, the Flemish, and 
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fee the German schools. In the first article we shall give such masterpieces as Raphael’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ Michael 
i iad 

wy Angelo’s ‘‘The Last Judgment,’’ and Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Mona Lisa’’ and his great ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ Each article 
me 


ae will have a ‘‘foreword,’’ descriptive of the particular school, written by an unquestioned art authority from one of the 
great American art institutes. 


But beyond this, and what will make this series peculiarly unique and important, an opportunity will be given to 
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Every Reader to Secure a Wonderfully Beautiful Copy of Each Picture 


twice the size of a page of THe LaApires’ Home JourNAL, printed in a beautiful tone and specially made in England 
under the Royal Coat of Arms of Great Britain. 


Both Sides of Live Questions 


There will also begin next month a new department under the above title. Whether the American woman will ever 
vote or not she wants to know in a popular way about the great questions that touch her life, her home and her 
children, and which the newspapers present at such length that the average woman has not time to read. In this 
department THE JouRNAL will select, for each question, the ablest pens it can command—one for and the other 
against —to write articles that will be popularly readable. ‘The first question will be argued by two leaders: 


Why Women Should Vote: By Miss Jane Addams, of Hull-House, Chicago 
Why Women Should Not Vote: By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


It is not too much to say that both of these articles are the best that have ever been written on the subject. 
The department will then present both sides of such questions as Prohibition and ‘Temperance; Vaccination; 
Vivisection, etc., each by unquestioned authorities. 


The Third Wedding Doll Page 


will also be presented next month. And then several others which will make the first complete wedding party ever 
given in paper dolls. ‘Then, when the wedding party is complete, the children will be taken with Lettie’s sister and 
her husband on their honeymoon—something again which has never been done in the world of paper dolls; and 
what will happen on that trip will prove a joy and a surprise to every child. So the popular doll pages will be with 
us for some time to come. 

The departments omitted from this issue because of its Christmas character, such as those conducted by Miss Annie 
Russell, Mr. Josef Hofmann, Dean Hodges, the two Fashion Departments, and others, will all be resumed during 
the next year, together with some new and strikingly helpful departments now under negotiation, and which have 
never before been conducted by any magazine. 





















































































































HRISTMAS is here! 
Merry old Christmas, | ; 7 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, joy-bringing 
Christmas! 
Day of grand memories, king of the year. 


AS THE light of the Christmas sun grad- 
ually encircles our globe, so will the 
Christmas carol welcome his rising; and as his 
rays gild alike the palace and the hut, so will 
the sweet influences of Christmas steal into the 
thoughts and hearts of men of every station. 


S THE mighty cedars rise 
Slow and silent toward the skies, 
Thus the influence of this Child, 
Through the ages, sweet and mild, 
Lifted still our fallen race 
Toward the vision of God’s face. 
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High Life at Christmas 


epee the turkey’s on the table 
And the mince pie’s on the way, 
An’ my plate is filled with fixin’s 
Thet belong to Christmas Day, 
I fergit I’m over eighty 
An’ about my rheumatiz, 
An’ it seems to me that livin’ 
Is the best thing that they is. 


Every year the time gets shorter 
’Twixt the Promise’ Land and me, 
An’ perhaps the oyster stuffin’ 
Ain’t jest what it used to be. 
But I’ve made my peace with Heaven, 
An’ I ain’t a word to say 
When the turkey’s on the table 
An’ the mince pie’s on the way. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 


F ALL the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
— Shakespeare: King Henry IV. 


T IS the human touch which gives to the 

Christmas story its perpetual charm. Not 
the song of the angels, which the shepherds 
heard as they were watching over their flocks; 
not the star which appeared in the far east 
and led the Wise Men across the plains to 
Bethlehem. It is the little Child cradled in a 
manger and the loving mother bending over 
Him, by which all hearts are touched anew as 
often as the beautiful story is told. 

—Edward B. Coe. 


T CHRISTMASTIDE, oh, be thou tender, 
true; 
Thy friends make glad, and all thy foes 
forgive; 
With its sweet light begin to live anew, 
Ungrudging give, and, giving, much receive. 


Be saviors, Oh my brothers, every one! 
Let the true Christ in your own soul be born; 
Thus thou canst be God’s well-beloved son, 
And make each dawn a joyous Christmas 
morn. —A. Judson Rich. 


AP under the holly-bough, ye who have 

loved each other, 

Father, mother and little ones, friend, sister 
and brother, 

Renew and tighten your loves; let your hearts 
grow fonder, 

And forgiveness be spoken, as memory shall 
ponder 

Each word and deed which should have been 
left unsaid or undone 

While the year has been flitting —since Christ- 
mas long since gone. 

—Martha Joanna Lamb. 


AT CHRISTMAS play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—Thomas Tusser. 


A Little Child Has Led Them 


HE wheels of industry will be stilled today. 

A thousand mills will be as silent as the 
star above the Bethlehem manger. The work- 
men will be by their own firesides, rejoicing in 
fellowship of domestic love. Industry halts 
before the manger and listens to carols from 
celestial lips. Labor lays down its tools, takes 
up the song and forgets the hum and crash of 
mighty machinery. Wealth bends with a gift 
for the needy and a word of cheer for the lowly. 
Nations forget their animosities and i 


“Battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” 


It is not science that brings humanity together 
today. It is not the floating arsenals of the 
sea; it is not conferences at The Hague, nor 
the *‘parliament of man.” A ‘little Child” 
has led them. 
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CHRISTMAS 


me oe 


bat 


Oe) utmost efforts cannot quell the pain 
of loneliness, or fill the empty places, or 
drown the grief of loss; but the peace of the 
Christmastide, the promise of the angel’s song, 
is for the sariowld s well as the glad. The 
unselfish participation in the joy of others and 
warm-hearted giving of ourselves and our 
treasure lighten the Susdens of sorrow, while 
the ‘‘peace” of the angel’s song is ‘‘the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding.” 
— Elizabeth L. Gebhard. 


hy IT happens every year— 

Always has, as yet— 

Such a lot of things we want, 
And so few we get. 

Always happens, always will; 
Don’t know who’s to blame. 

Wish you all a very merry 
Christmas, just the same. 


eee they who do their souls no wrong 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the Angel-song: 
**Today the Prince of Peace is born.” 
As We Look Up 
HERE is sorrow, there is sadness 
In the world, this wintry eve; 
There is fear and sin and weakness, 
There are lonely hearts that grieve. 
But above the heavy-laden, 
Gladdening their weary eyes, 
Spread the splendid, shining reaches 
Of the starry Christmas skies. 
—Grace E. Craig. 











The Christmas-Tree Wood 


O, LITTLE fellow, if you will be good 
Some day you may go to the Christmas- 
Tree Wood. 
It lies to the north of the Country of Dreams, 
It glitters and tinkles and sparkles and gleams; 
For tinsel and trinkets grow thick on the trees, 
Where wonderful toys are for him who will 
seize. 


You go by the way of the Road of Be-Good 

Whenever you go to the Christmas-Tree Wood; 

And when you draw near you will notice the 
walls 

That rise high about the fair City of Dolls, 

Whose entrance, unless you are wanted, is 
barred 

By Tin-Soldier regiments standing on guard. 


It’s over in Candy Land, there where the shops 

Forever are turning out peppermint drops; 

Where fences are built of the red-and-white 
sticks, 

And houses are fashioned of chocolate bricks; 

Where meadow and forest and sidewalk and 
street 

Are all of materials children can eat. 


You sail on a ship over Lemonade Lake 

And drink all the waves as they quiver and 
break, 

And then, when you land, you are under the 
trees 

Where Jumping Jacks jump in the sway of the 
breeze— 

But only the children most awfully good 

Can ever go into the Christmas-Tree Wood. 


In —Wilk Jesbit. 
“The Land of Make- Believe"’ wbur Nesbs 


E SPEAK of a Merry Christmas, 
And many a Happy New Year; 
But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 


HE joy of Christmas derives a special charm 
from knowledge of the fact of its being jo 
that is widespread. It is the reverse of selfish 
joy. It is part of the happiness of the season 
that everybody bethinks himself whether he 
can do something to add to other people’s 
happiness. 
S SHADOWS cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer grass, 
So, in Thy sight, Almighty One, 
Earth’s generations pass. 
And as the years, an endless host, 
Come swiftly pressing on, 
The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten and are gone. 


Yet doth the star of Bethlehem shed 
A luster pure and sweet; 
And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah’s feet. 
O Father, may that holy star 
Grow every year more bright, 
And send its glorious beams afar 
To fill the world with light. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 
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IN SONG AND STORY 
Shoughts of the Slad Sime Shat Has (ome Again 


BRIGHT and blessed Christmas Day, 
With echoes of the angels’ song, 
And peace that cannot pass away, 

And holy gladness, calm and strong, 
And sweet heartecarols, flowing free! 
This is my Christmas wish to thee! 

—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


How to Keep Christmas 


HERE is a better thing than the observance 

of Christmas Day—and that is, keeping 
Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have 
done for other people, and to remember what 
other people have done for you? 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider 
the needs and the desires of little children; to 
remember the weakness and loneliness of peo- 
ple who are growing old; to stop asking how 
much your friends love you, sad ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; to try to 
understand what those who live in the same 
house with you really want, without waiting 
for them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that 
it will give more light and less smoke, and to 
carry it in front so that your shadow will 
fall behind you; to make a grave for your 
ugly thoughts and a garden for your kindly 
feelings, with the gate open—are you willing 
to do these things even for a day? Then you 
can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the 
strongest thing in the world—stronger than 
hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death 
—and that the blessed Life which began in 
Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago is the 
image and brightness of the Eternal Love? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you can keep it for a day, why not 
always? 

But you can never keep it alone. 

— Henry van Dyke. 


Like Mother Made 


OU can talk about your Christmas in the 

gay and festive town, 

With its crowds of Christmas strollers prome- 
nading up and down; 

With its lavish decorations, and its music sung 
and played, 

But the Christmas to my notion was the kind 
that mother made. 

As to mother’s bread and doughnuts I shall 
simply pass them by, 

Not a word about her cookies or her golden 
pumpkin pie; 

Not a line about her puddings or her jams or 
marmalade, 

But a volume in the praises of the Christmases 
she made. 

Oh, the presents they were simple and devoid 
of tinsel bright, 

And were fashioned by her fingers while we 
calmly slept at night; 

And the stories that she told us were as true 
as true could be, 

’Cause she’d heard her mother tell them 
Christmastimes the same as we. 

Oh, the place where mother ‘‘ fitted,” leaving 
others in the shade, 

Was the genuine, old-fashioned, bang-up 
Christmases she made. —Joe Cone. 


INGS have waged warfare, armies lost and 
won, 
Tyrants their battle-bolts long years have 
hurled; 
But lo! the Virgin and her little Son 
Still rule the world. 














The Christmas Tree 


OLORED popcorn on a string, 
Canary birds which do not sing, 

Little candles dribbling wax, 
Bangles, spangles, jumping-jacks, 
Jacks-in-boxes, rubber toys, 
China Cupids, mostly boys; 
Fancy gewgaws, globes of glass, 
Children’s watches made of brass, 
Cheap tin horses, shee} 22d goats, 
Paper dolls and woodeii boats, 
Lots of toys which go on wheels, 
A ball which, when you squeeze it, squeals, 
Tinsel tassels just for show, 
A candy clock which doesn’t go, 
Rosy apples, gilded nuts, 
A pocket-knife which never cuts, 
Horns of plenty full of candy, 
Tooting horns for Bill and Andy, 
A drum for Tom, for Sis a sled, 
A dandy pair of skates for Fred, 
A red necktie for dear old Dad— 
The prettiest one he ever had, 
A handkerchief for mamma, too, 
And a sachet-bag for Sister Lou; 
All these things and plenty more 
On the tree and on the floor. 
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Bogen gree is indeed the season of regen- 
erated feeling—the season for kindling 
not merely the fire of hospitality in the hall, 
but the general flame of charity in the heart. 
—Washington Irving. 
EAP on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Merry Christmas still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer. —JScott. 

















LD Christmas is come for to keep open 
house, 
And scorn to be guilty of starving a mouse; 
Then — boys, and welcome; for diet, the 
chief, 
There’s plum pudding, roast goose, minced 
pies and roast beef. 
Then let us be merry and taste the good cheer, 
And remember old Christmas but comes once 
a year. --Old Christmas Carol. 


De Halleluia Feelin’ 


E WORL’ look des lak Chris’ mus de shinin’ 
country roun’, 
De win’ a-blewin’ chilly, de gray fros’ on de 
groun’; 
Don’t keer fer birds a-singin’, en summer skies 
er blue— 
De Halleluia feelin’ is creepin’ over you! 


De worl’ look des lak Chris’mus de country 
high en low, 

De hilltop gittin’ misty, de lan’ laid out fer 
snow; 

De smoke a-curlin’ up’ards—de red sparks 
flyin’, too, 

En dat Halleluia feelin’ a-creepin’ over you! 


’Pears lak de worl’ is sayin’, in sunshine en in 
song: 

‘*T feels it in my j’ints dat good times comin’ 
long! 

Dey’s blooms dat beats de summer on ever’ 
Chris’mus tree, 

En de Halleluia feelin’ is creepin’ over me!” 


De Chris’mus weather’s finest on ever’ hill en 
plain— 

I don’t keer how de win’ blow, en how de 
raincloud rain! 

So cl’ar de way, my chillun—dis beats de 
spring en fall! 

De Halleluia feelin’ is got you—one en all! 

—Frank L. Stanton. 


ANY Merry Christmases, many Happy 
New Years, unbroken friendships, great 
accumulation of cheerful recollections, affec- 
tion on earth, and I!eaven for all of us. 
—Charles Dickens. 


VER the world with outspread wings 
The spirit of Christmas broods and sings 
Of happy, hopeful, helpful things 
ll for you and me. 


Then what do we care for the things that tear, 
And rust, and fade, and break, 

When love will give us a sweet, good sleep, 
And greet us when we awake? 


A Christmas Letter From Australia 


se cold winds bring not Christmastide, nor 

budding roses June, 

And when it’s night upon your side we’re 
basking in the noon. 

Kind hearts make Christmas—June can bring 
blue sky or clouds above; 

The only universal thing is that which comes 
of love. 

And so it’s Christmas in the South as on the 
North Sea coasts, 

Though we are starved with summer drought 
and you with winter frosts. 

Feel sure that we shall think of you, we who 
have wandered forth, 

And many a million thoughts will go today 
from South to North; 


And now, good-night! and I shall dream that 
I am with you all, 

Watching the ruddy embers gleam athwart 
the paneled hall; 

Nor care I if I dream or not, though severed by 
the foam, 

My heart is always in the spot which was my 
childhood’s home. 

— Douglas B. W. Sladen (arranged). 


HE earth has grown old with its burden of 
care, 
But at Christmas it always is young. 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music bursts forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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What Strawberries Will Do 


pepe ee FIELD was a guest at an English 
country house, and the hostess had, as a 
special mark of honor to her guest, reserved for 
his visit the finest strawberries of her raising. 
When the berries came to the table they were 
certainly beauties, but the hostess noticed 
with horror that Field didn’t touch the fruit, 
but sat looking at it in deep thought. 
‘“‘Why, Mr. Field,’’ anxiously asked the 
hostess, ‘‘don’t you like my strawberries?” 
**Oh, yes,” replied Field, “Tl know I shall 
love them. But I was thinking, if I ate them, 
how they would spoil my appetite for prunes.” 


All Hope Gone 


{ge most persistent lover seemed to make 
no progress whatever with the object of his 
affection; she gave him no apparent encour- 
agement. Finally he said: 

‘*My dear Gertrude, can you give me no 
hope—none whatever?” 

‘*No, my dear boy, I cannot; not one speck 
of hope —for I am going to marry you.” 

















She Flew 


ne HAT is an angel, Mother?” asked a six- 
year-old. 
“‘Why, dear, it is a beautiful lady with 
wings, who flies. But why do you ask?” 
‘*Because I heard Father call my governess 
an angel,”’ replied the little boy. 
‘‘Oh!” said the Mother. ‘Well, dear, you 
watch her, and you will see her fly tomorrow.” 


The Pale Poet and the President 


PALE poet who wrote pale poetry was 
taken to the White House one day and 

presented to President Roosevelt by a friend. 
The friend and the President had occasion to 
go downstairs, followed by the pale poet, who 
lagged a few steps behind. 

‘*T don’t like that man’s poetry,” 
President. ‘‘It is anemic.” 
J When the President left, the poet turned to 
his friend and said: ‘‘Did I understand the 
ve President to refer to my poetry as anemic?” 


said the 


‘“‘Anemic?” said the friend. ‘‘Oh, no!” 
« And then, working his wits overtime, he ‘added: 
Re ‘You misunderstood. He said it Was aca- 


3s} demic. 
Team Work 


A stopping at a country hotel com- 
plained to the landlady the next morning 
that he had fleas in his room. 
‘*Fleas?” repeated the landlady indigni intly. 
& ‘“‘T haven’t a single flea in my house.’ 
« ‘*No,” said the man, ‘‘I believe that—I’ll 
wager they’re all married,’with large families.” 





That Was Easy 
Y DEAR,” said a wife to her husband, 
“*do you re es that you have broken a 
promise you made me?” 
‘Have 1?” said the absent-minded husband. 
‘*Well, don’t worry about that, dear. I’ll fix 
that all right; V’ll make you another one.” 

















Prompt Action Followed 


MEMBER of the peace committee saw 
two youths fighting. He pushed through 
the crowd and appealed to the combatants to 
desist. ‘‘My good young fellows, settle your 
disputes by arbitration. Each of you choose 
half a dozen friends to arbitrate.”’ 

**Hurrah!” —yelled the crowd. 
gentleman says.” 

Having seen the twelve arbitrators selected 
to the satisfaction of both sides, the man of 
peace went on his way rejoicing. 

Half an hour later he returned that way and 
found the whole street in an uproar. 

‘Good gracious! What is the matter, now ?” 
asked the peacemaker. 

‘*Shure, sor,’”’ said a bystander, 
trators are at work.” 


“Do as the 


**the arbi- 


Christmas gifts, by any other name, 
Would make us bankrupt just the same. 
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Christmas Sweets 


NEWLY-ENGAGED couple were enjoy- 
ing some blissful moments alone after the 
Christmas dinner. They had broken the wish- 
bone at the table. 
‘*Tell me what you wished,” she asked shyly, 
“Tell me what you wished, ” he returned. 
‘*Well—I will if you will. ” 
‘*T hate to do it—it might not come true.” 
‘*But maybe it would. Now, you promised, 
you know.” 
‘*Well, I—er—I wished you’d let me kiss 
you. Now, what did you wish?” 
“Oh, I daren’t tell!” 
‘*But you promised.” 
‘*Well—I wished you’d get your wish!” 


The Best of Reasons 


as five-year-old asked for a second 
piece of cake at the Christmas supper- 
table, and when her mother refused, the little 
one looked at her very seriously ‘and said: 
‘*Mamma, don’t you know that THE LapDIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL says that when your little girl 
asks for anything to eat it’s a sign she needs it, 
and her appetite is the safest guide to feed her 
by? So you’d better give it to me!” 


Guess What Happened 
fy HE met her in the darkened hall 


He whispered: ‘‘I bring you some roses.’ 
What think you of this answer irrelevant ? 
She said: “ How cold your nose is!” 


No Time Limit, but —— 


“HE Sunday services at a famous college 
for men are often conducted by prominent 
clergymen of many denominations and from 
many cities. When these visiting preachers 
occasionally ask the president how long they 
shall speak he invariably replies: ‘‘There is no 
limit, sir, upon the time you may preach; but 
there is a tradition here that no souls are saved 
after the first twenty minutes.” 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Dright Shings oO olf Simes Sha Reople lave aughed Over 


Nice Enough, but —— 


AS -YEAR-OLD boy, who had 
reigned supreme over parents and house- 
hold all through his dozen years, was surprised 
one morning to hear the cry of a little baby 
brother. 

“‘Isn’t it nice, Tommy,” said the Jubilant 
father, ‘‘that we ‘have another baby?” 

“Ves, it is nice, Father,” said Tommy, as he 
saw the end of his rei n; ‘‘but what bothers 
me is, was it necessary?” 

















It Might Have Been 


ISS MAUDE ADAMS was driving along 
an English country road last summer with 

the curate of the village church, who was a 
man of very small stature. A party of Amer- 
ican tourists passing the couple recognized the 
actress. 

‘*Ah,” said the curate to his companion, 
‘*that is the penalty of fame.” 

‘‘What was that?” asked the actress. 

‘“Those people recognized you as Maude 
Adams,” replied the curate. 

‘*Are you sure?” answered Miss Adams. 
‘*Are you certain they didn’t recognize ‘The 
Little Minister’?” 


Under the Mistletoe 


OU had no business to kiss me,”’ said she 
poutingly. 
‘*But it wasn’t business; it was pleasure,” 
he responded. 
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She Had a Better Plan 


i* WAS the dreamy hour after the Christmas 
dinner, and the girls were talking in the 
hushed tones appropriate to the occasion. 

“‘[’ve just heard of a new charm to tell 
whether any one loves you, and, if so, who it 
is,’ ’ whispered Elsie. 

‘‘What is it?” queried Sophie, 
mei | her new diamond ring. 

**Well, you take four or five chestnuts, name 
each of them after some man you know, and 
then put them on the stove, and the first one 
that pops is the one that loves you.” 

‘*H’m,” said Sophie, ‘‘I know a better way 
than that.” 

sé Do you? ,»” 

‘*Yes, indeed. By my plan you take one 
particular man, place him on the sofa in the 
slg sit close to him with the light a little 

ow, and look into his eyes. And then if he 
doesn’t pop you’ll know it’s time to change the 
man on the sofa.” 


absently 


A Fine Distinction 


.. you find the intelligent woman at 
a loss for an answer just remember that 
you have found the exception which makes 
the rule. 

‘*Woman is peculiar,” said the husband of a 
bright woman with just a shade of cynicism. 

‘Well, what now?” she queried, smiling. 

“Why, ae at a mouse and she jumps 
at a proposal of marriage,’ was the reply, 
which he thought unanswerable. 

‘*Yes,’”’ was the quick response, ‘‘but just 
remember this, that she does not jump in the 

same direction at both.” 

















One Too Many for Him 


MAN, who looked to be a giant in strength, 

brought his meek little wife before the 
magistrate, charging her with cruel treatment 
of himself, an uncontrollable temper and an 
incorrigible disposition. 

The magistrate looked the big fellow over 
suspiciously, and glancing sympathetically at 
his slip of a wife, asked the husband: ‘‘Well, 
sir, what have you to say for yourself? W hat 
business do you follow?” 

“‘T am a lion-tamer, your Honor,’ 
proud reply. 


’ 


was the 


Useful to Him 


ee | USED a word in speaking to my wife which 
offended her sorely a week ago. She has 
not spoken a syllable to me since,” said a sad 
husband to a friend. 
The friend’s face instantly lighted up and he 
asked: 
‘*Would you mind telling me what it was?” 


Caught That Time 


COLLEGE professor who was always 

ready for a 1 joke was asked by a student 
one day if he would like a good recipe for 
catching rabbits. ‘‘Why, yes,” replied the 
professor. ‘*What is it?” 

‘*Well,” said the student, ‘‘ you crouch down 
behind a thick stone wall oe make a noise like 
a turnip. & 

‘‘That may be,” said the professor with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ but a better way than that 
would be for you to go and sit quie tly i in a bed 
of cabbage heads and look natural.’ 














Natural Advantages 


FEW hours after the very elaborate 

Christmas dinner little Marie was taken 
violently ill, and her cousin Elizabeth, who had 
been unhappy all day on account of Marie’s 
prettier dress, was heard to whisper in an 
awed voice: ‘‘ Marie’s got the prettiest clothes, 
all right, but I’ve got the strongest stomach.” 





Fight On, Fight Luer 


eee 


A motto worked by an old lady, seen among 
the wedding gifts of a Christmas bride. 
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IVORY SOAP FOR SHAMPOOING. 


If there is anything for which Ivory 
Soap is absolutely unequalled, it is for 
shampooing. 


The best way to use it is in the form 
of paste—lIvory Soap Paste. 


Ivory Soap Paste is made as follows: 


To a pint of boiling water, add a third 
of a cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine. Boil for 
ten minutes after the soap is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Pour the mixture into a glass jar with 
a screw top and let it cool. 


Use lukewarm water—as clear and 
clean as you can get it. Put a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of Ivory Soap Paste into 
the water. When it dissolves, apply 
it to the hair— again and again. Rinse 
the hair thoroughly in clean water. 


Toweling will only partially dry the 
hair. A fan will help, but the best 
way of all is to give the hair an air 
bath — comb it out, time and again, and 
let the air and sun dry it. 


The reason why Ivory Soap Paste is so good for shampooing is this: It con- 
tains no “free” alkali— nothing that makes the hair brittle or robs it of the oil 


on which its vitality depends. 


Ivory Soap. .......... 99460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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She First Gentleman 


ZS GHERE is no need to name Him. 


TAWA Meee indeed, one hesitates to add 
"GA \a to a name so ‘sacred a title now so 


4 iced 
XS op) y Ye stained and tattered. 
What is meant is plain enough. 

ii He who-was born upon the day 
whose fe anniversary glorifies this month was 
the very pattern and mirror and complete ideal of all 
gentleness and courtesy. 

Od Fn 2{E CARED for the social graces. 

A (| It is mighty pleasant to remember that the 

1 |4 first thing that He did after the definite 
€ beginning of His mission was to go not to 
a meeting, nor even to a service, but to a wedding. 
It was complained of Him that He disregarded some 
of the minor observances of religion, but it was noticed 
that He insisted upon the minor observances of hos- 
pitality. He would not wash His hands before He ate, 
because that was then a sign of a belief that the world 
in general was bad, and that the taint of it must be 
washed off whenever one comes in from out-of-doors, 
But when, one time, His host at dinner omitted to 
have water brought to wash His feet He was dis- 
pleased because it showed a lack of consideration for 
the comfort of a guest. It is true that once, when He 
Himself was host, He fed the company with bread 
and fish, and this they ate sitting on the grass—a 


Ae homely meal. But on the supreme occasion of His 


hospitality He provided bread and wine: not only 
bread, a symbol of the necessaries of existence, but 


| also wine, a symbol then of the graces, the lights and 


colors, the fragrance and festivity of social life. 

NO.0) E WAS unfailingly considerate of the neg- 
MN lected, 

i In His day children were neglected, Child- 
™4 hood was a period which did not count. It 
had to be endured, but nobody was interested in it. 
When He came whose birth was heralded by the 
Christmas angels, and whose cradle was visited by 


§ adoring shepherds and by pilgrims out of the East, 


He illuminated and sanctified all childhood. He put 
His hands on little children and took them up in His 
arms and blessed them. 

MITH Him chivalry for woman began. 

© | In Hisday women were disregarded. Social 

¥e intercourse, as He understood it —the free 

w24 and joyous intercourse of men and women 

—hardly existed until He came. One time the dis- 

ciples found Him talking with a woman bya well, 

and were amazed that He should talk with a woman 

—with any woman. The motherhood of the Virgin 

Mary, the devotion of the Magdalen, the ministration 

of women to His daily needs, gradually changed the 

social situation. And so chivalry began with Him,as 

did all the best pleasures and finer courtesies of society. 

ipae.E MADE it His mission to make happy the 

unhappy, 

4 With Samaritans and publicans, and such 

is m4 others as were either despised or disliked by 

their more cultivated or more successful or more 


respectable nei : tek His friendship was a matter of 
common scan dal. He had a theory that privileged 
petsons should invite to dinner those who could not 
return the invitation, Coming, as He did, to increase 
the common store of good will and happiness, He 
addressed Himself particularly to the unhappy. He 
made it His mission, as He said, to give sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, and deliverance to the cap- 
tives. His miracles were evidences of His kindness, 
(% pxO|E FEARED no man. 
1) A) When He found wealth allied with selfish- 
ness, cruelty or fraud; when He found 
V4 religion reconciled with hypocrisy and self- 
seeking and superstition, He spoke out. No prudent 
consideration of His own interests ever held Him 
back. He was the frank enemy of every man who 
was the enemy of society. They said that He was 
like Elijah, the prophet of flame and thunder, the 
strong adversary of wickedness in high places, whom 
nobo y could buy nor intimidate nor silence. 
GP e@]T THE same time He glorified the gentle 
\¥ virtues. 
¥4 Blessed are the meek, He said, blessed are 
A the merciful, blessed are the peacemakers, 
blessed are the pure in heart. The qualities which 
were mostly prized then were such as are useful in 
contention, —The common ambition was to get on. 
Men cared for money and for mastery. He astonished 
everybody by caring for neither. He had two singular 
ambitions: to grow in grace, and to minister to 
others. He cated service over all the sovereignties. 
*)]ND He lived in the light of great ideals. 
He dismissed with a single gesture of His 
“hand the questions which emphasize the 
414 material side of life. What shall we eat 
and drink? And wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
The true concern of gentlemen, He said, is the King- 
dom of God. That means the common welfare, the 
betterment of social conditions, the enrichment of 
men’s minds and the health of their souls, It has 
to do with art and letters, with sanitation and amuse- 
ment, with politics and education: with religion, 
The old distinction between gentlefolk and trades- } 
people had its defense in the supposition that they 
who dwelt in castles were alone occupied with 
the graces, the refinements, the dignities, the large 
responsibilities of society: those who lodged over 
their shops were narrow and sordid persons intent 
only on getting a living. The theory was out of 
accord with the facts, and has ever since been con- 
tradicted every Christmas by the remembrance of 
Him who was born in a stable and was bred to the 
labor of His hands, 
“AHAT is the difference: they alone are gentle- 
E44 folk whothink gentle thoughts and do gentle 
A deeds. Such keep the feast of Christmas 
‘Y every day, in the name of Him in whose 
Bonar all the Christmas songs are sung and all the 
Christmas trees are lighted, the Man of gentleness 
and consideration: 


THE FIRST GENTLEMAN 
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SHE weather-browned herder knit his thin 
2), brows in perplexity. What his little son— 
4% the boy with the brave eyes—had suggested 
so blithely as a way out of his difficulty 
© seemed only to increase it. 
4 “You?” he echoed, stroking his great 
& black beard. 
| “T myself, my father!” 

* “But you are only a boy!” the herder 
p objected. ‘‘And—not strong, littlest.” 
“Boy shall I be always till I am trusted 
with a man’s work,” the lad replied stoutly. If there was 
any unsteadiness in his voice it was because of the quiver 
of hope that thrilled through it. ‘‘And, though it has 
pleased God I should walk lamely, at least I am no coward.” 

“That 1 know! Still ——”’ 

‘Try me.”’ He waited breathlessly: such a daring prayer 
as he had made! 

‘‘T have no choice,” laughed his father, but with a rough 
tenderness which soothed the hurt. They understood each 
other, those two. ‘‘With your brothers away to the west- 
ward, and I unable to stand watch tonight, what can I do, 
oh, weanling, other than that which you have asked?” 

“IT may take them ——”’ 

“Yes.”” Heavily he set his hands on the boy’s shoulders, 
searching his fearless eyes. ‘‘ The sheep of the home flock, 
as you have asked. Our best ones. And now, woe is me,” 
cried the man half humorously, half in real distress, ‘‘that 
I cannot guard my ewes and lambs this night, as always!” 

The boy dared again. ‘‘Why tonight, my father?” 





ZH The shrug of the herder’s shoulders was as eloquent as 
many words. It told of the vague doubt, the sense of some 
impending event which we all feel sometimes without being 
able to justify it. ‘‘Z cannot tell,’’ he added curtly. 

The boy looked up. “It will be a night full of stars, I 
think.” 

““A good night, my son, yes. Still——’’ He sent his 
look east and west, across the plain. Under the low sun, 
the white of the little city yonder in the distance was turned 
to ivory and gold, its shadows to royal purple. ‘It is a 
clear sky, yes.’ But he shook his shaggy head. ‘‘I have 
dreamed of sorrows to come,” he said simply. 

“To our house?” 

“To Israel,” said the herder. 

“But . 

“Ah, I have ceased to hope for Him,”’ the man replied, 
meeting the boy’s question before it had flamed into life on 
his lips. “I shall not see Him in my day, son. Perhaps in 
yours ”- Then with another shrug he dismissed the 
subject. ‘‘ Now as to the sheep,” he began again. 

“Have no fear, my father.” 

“You will not sleep? You will not leave the fold for one 
moment?’’ His anxious eyes searched the boy’s very soul 
now. “Swear to me,” he commanded impetuously, ‘‘that 
for no reason on earth will you leave the sheep alone 
tonight?” 

“I swear it,” the lad whispered, touching his father’s 
hand. It was as though he was taking the oath of a soldier, 
vowing himself to a high service under God. 

“Your brothers watch the flocks far yonder—out of call. 
You will be all alone, my little son.” 

“IT shall have my friends the sheep for company,” the 
lad answered, catching up his heavy crook and sack of 
rough rations. ‘‘And the friendly stars,’’ he added with a 
smile. 

“Go, then. Little dreamer!” sighed the herder, looking 
after the retreating figure. If the boy halted in his gait — 
Mephibosheth they called him fondly—at least his shoul- 
ders had the set of one of Cesar’s legionaries. ‘‘ Well, 
one must do with what God sends. And trust!’ the 
man grumbled, not very trustfully, as he turned in at 








the door of their little house. But the good man might 
have taken his rest that night in peace. 

Perched on a high boulder, from the flat top of which 
he could overlook both the irregular square of the fold 
and the white road that led to the city, the little sentinel 
shepherd listened to the night glide past in silence. Not 
a sound of earth interrupted the song of the marching 
minutes. Ever since the sunset—tense, vigilant, ready — 
he had waited in vain for the approach of marauding 
thief or murderous dog. And now there wanted only 
two hours, as he guessed, before the stars should pale 
and broad east begin to whiten. Around him, inside their 
fence of wicker hurdles, lay the huddled sheep, motion- 
less, all of them, save one mighty patriarch who, head 
up, the curve of his great horns distinct against the 
sky, thought it his duty to help the solitary watcher in his 
vigil. The long, straight road lay empty east and west. 

Such a still night! Such splendor as burned in the 
stars! One of them, serene and steady, seemed to hang 
motionless above the little city lying yonder sound 
asleep. The boy looked up wonderingly. He thought of 
the glories they had seen, and the sorrows, those ancient 
companions of the night—the Crossing, the Conquest, 
the Captivity, the coming in these latter days of Cesar. 
ae To learned men the stars told the secrets of 
the future. Yonder in Heaven, so it was said, a promise 
of Messiah was written as clearly as in the prophecies 
of the ancient and holy seers. Messiah! 

“Even so, Lord!” prayed the young shepherd, looking 
up to God’s throne. 

A little thrill ran over him. When the time came might 
he be chosen to serve in the conquering army of the 
Liberator? Oh, to swing a sword, to bear the buckler of the 
King who was to free God’s people from the yoke! Again 
were whispered to him—sweet comfort!—the names of 
those other boys, Joseph, Benjamin, Samuel, David. 
Dreamers, all of them, all unconsidered like himself till the 
great moment. Would the Voice come to him, won- 
dered the little shepherd, in the echo of the thunder? Would 
it sound in his ears like the whisper of wind in tie olives? 

‘‘Soon, soon!” he cried, leaping to his feet, and there in 
the starlight he shook his staff as if it had been a spear. 





24H But later, limping on his lonely rounds, the boy smiled 
with the smile of an old, old man. No soldier he, but a 
cripple from birth. Naught but a dreamer he, barely 
trusted to watch this tiny flock on a night of perfect weather. 
His brothers might be chosen—ah, yes, they would be!—the 
mighty, the strong, the fearless. But could Emmanuel use 
the weakness of one who ever since he could remember had 
walked lamely, over whom his mother shed secret tears, 
calling him her baby? Let him succeed in scaring away a 
sneaking dog from his flock before he talked to his heart of 
soldiering against the Roman. ‘But at least I shall keep 
this trust!’’ he cried hotly, half ready for tears. 

One hour till the dawning now. The strange star still 
hung low above the city. Leaning on his crook, tired with 
the sorrow which had come to ride on his shoulders, the 
little shepherd watched the star incuriously. 

What was that? if» thought—he was sure he heard the 
sound of quick footstep:. He slipped down from his fortress 
rock, twirling his staff, and waited in the shadow. 

It was a man running up the road. Some thief? Some 
fly-by-night robber of the folds? At least he should have 
a tussle before —— 

“Halt!” cried the little shepherd, barring the fellow’s path. 

But the man was spent. His stride was broken and 
stumbling; his breath labored hoarsely in his throat. He 
did not stop; he did not swerve aside, rather did he catch 
the boy by the arms as if he would cling to him for a 
moment’s support, speechless and white. But even in the 
darkness, despite the sweat and dust which streaked his 
face, the man’s great eyes shone like those of an Isaiah. 

‘“The road to the city?” he gasped at length. 

“Straight on. But ——’”’ 

Fiercely he shook off the boy’s detaining hand. ‘Let 
me by!” he barked. And then his anger faded. He smiled; 
his face lighted; he clapped his hands. 

‘“Mad!” whispered the boy, drawing back a little. 

“Hosanna!” the stranger shouted. ‘‘I—I saw them! I 
must be the first—the first!’? And he was off again in a 
staggering run. The sheep stirred uneasily and scrambled 
to their feet. 

“Ho, foolish ones!” laughed the little shepherd. ‘‘No 
fear! It was only a mad beggar.” 

But the words died on his lips. Again there came a sound 
out of the darkness to the westward. And this time it was 
the sound of voices of men singing as they marched. 

“Now verily I believe the whole world is mad tonight!” 
said the boy. ‘‘Pray God these pass peaceably too. One 
were not too many for me, but these singers! If they mean 
mischief —well, I cannot die better than fighting the foes of 
my father, oh, friendly stars!”” And, breathing deep, he saw 
that his knife was loose in its sheath. 


24H Nearer theycame. The boy could see that they were 
marching compactly, like soldiers almost. They did not 
sneak, as thieves might, nor swagger like mere roisterers. 
They chanted jubilantly like men at a festival, their heavy 
voices soaring like a flight of great birds. 

A man in the lead raised his hands to the sky. ‘‘ Jehovah 
said unto Adonai ss 

“Sit thou on my right hand,” chorused his companions 
in a roar of triumph, ‘‘until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool!” 

“Cesar shall be thy footstool!’ shrilled one of them. 
“And Rome " 

““Madmen!”’ whispered the little shepherd, drawing back 
to the shelter of the rock as the rebel song rose mightily. 
‘‘How dare they? How : 

They were country falk like himself. He could see the 
rough sheepskins twisted about their shoulders. But they 
carried their long staves like spears. 

“The Lord shall send the rod of thy power out of Zion!”’ 

‘‘And smite in sunder”—oh, the ferocity of those trum- 
pet tones!—‘‘the heads over divers countries!” 

‘‘Rome!”’ piped the same cracked voice that had broken 
in before. ‘‘He—He shall fill the places with dead 
bodies - : 

“Hosanna!” 

‘‘Beware, Cesar! Beware, Tiberias!” 

6 Capety captive!” 

e 

“They will be caught—punished,” thought the boy. 
“Sirs!” he cried aloud. ‘Sirs!’ And sprang down again 
into the road, intent only on stopping their treasonable 
song. ‘‘What’s this?” he gasped the next second. Could 
he mistake, out of all the country round, the mighty stature 
of the man who led the troop, him whom people called 























Goliath when they wanted to plague him most sadly? [t 
was like a dream, this meeting—incredible, yet 
“Elkan!” cried the little shepherd. ‘‘ My brother!” 

“Call me not brother!” the giant laughed, not surlily 
but in a wonderful exaltation that both frightened and fas. 
cinated. ‘‘No brother of yoursam I! I am a soldier!” 

‘‘Hosanna!” cried the others, moving past. 

‘‘ A soldier in the army of the free, boy.” 

“Emmanuel!” went up the hoarse, dust-choked shout 
again, rising like a wave asthe men crowded on. ‘To 
Bethlehem. Come, Elkan 7 

“Stay!” pleaded the boy, scared at he knew not what. 
‘‘Elkan, tell me what it all means.’’ 

“It is the King!”” And the giant smote one fist into his 
other open hand. ‘The governor that shall rule.’”’ 

‘‘But what = 

‘Fool, fool, fool!’’ cried the other. ‘Cannot you see? It 
is Emmanuel. Come back, friends,” he shouted to his com- 
panions, who had lingered, waiting for their captain. “ Help 
me to tell the lad what we have seen this night.” 

‘Did you not see them?” asked some one, crowding up. 
“The heavens opened.” 











ZEB “No,” said the boy, looking from one of the trans- 
figured faces to the other. They frightened him, but he could 
notlet them go. Hehad never seen such a sight upon earth — 
such joy, such fierce pride of place, no, not on the faces of 
the mighty. Yet here they were, his neighbors and brothers. 

“He has come!” they cried. ‘‘The angels told us. An 
hour ago. We were afraid. Never was seen such glory. 
Shekinah was around them—around us, lad. They sang 

. . ITsawthem. They ‘ 

“‘So did I.” 

“But I was first. For that I will fight.” And the giant 
swept the group with a scowl of anger that sent them back 
in a second. ‘Mind that. I was first—I, Elkan, son of 
Abdiel. But we all saw them afterward,” he cried more 
generously, ‘“‘as did our father Jacob. And they told us, 
the angels of God told us, singing ——”’ 

“That today, in the city of David, is born Christ the 
Lord!” came from two or three in unison, roughly, gasp- 
ingly, but as if they repeated some words a King had told 
them. 


“The—Messiah?” The little shepherd’s voice shook like 
a reed in the wind. 

“Emmanuel!” they all chorused as if waiting his word. 
“Forward!”’ And they were gone again, jubilant through 
the calm of the lightly-breathing night. But the giant 
stayed a moment. 

“‘Come with us, lad. It is true.” 

In the east the dawn was whitening fast, 

“T cannot.” 

“Not go?” The man fell back staring. 
worship the King?” 

2 equated repeated the boy, and bit back the tears. 

ut 

“The sheep,” he said, and lowered his eyes. 

“Stay, then, little fool! I care for better things than 
the sheep. Noshepherds we, I and your brothers! We are 
chosen; we are sent; we are prophets. Tremble, Cesar! 
To us the angels spoke,” he chanted, his pride superb to 
see. ‘I go to worship my King, new-born in the city of 
David. God, I thank thee!”’ burst from him like the notes 
of a clarion in battle. ‘‘Your servant am I, and not a 
shepherd. The King has need of men,’’ he smiled, looking 
down on his little brother, so small and helpless as he stood 
there with bent head and white cheeks. ‘‘Let fools and 
children stay behind if they will. But come—I give you 
one more chance,” he concluded, wiping his brow. ‘‘No?”’ 

““My duty!” the boy returned half aloud. ‘‘I promised.” 

“Fool!” cried Elkan again, pushing him aside. And then 
he strode away after the other shepherds, his great voice 
booming a thanksgiving to the paling stars. 





“Not go and 





ZS Fora longtime the boystood motionless, looking east- 
ward. Tremulously, radiantly happy inthe great news—was 
it true?—even though he stayed and did not follow his 
brother, he tried to fancy the look of the place where the 
baby King was lying. Once in his life he had seen the great 
Procurator himself pass through the crowded streets of 
Jerusalem, and never would he forget the splendor of the 
royal equipage with its spearmen, the gold and the purple, 
the ivory and the jewels. He knew what Kings looked like. 
He fancied for himself the hushed palace, the smiling 
nurses, the splendor of the room where Emmanuel should 
lie. . . . Dreaming there, he sawit all so clearly! The 
palace of the little King, how different from the place where 
his own small brother came into the world! They were 
poor, his people, and yonder was a King. And impatiently, 
eager to dream for longer on the glories yonder, he tried 
to put out of his mind the image of that latter scene—so 
dreary it was! 

He had been traveling all day with his father and mother 
—poor mother, with her eyes big with an anxiety which she 
told him he would not understand. He remembered their 
rough shelter for the night in a shed off the yard of the 
caravanserai, which was full of traders going down to 
Egypt. There were camels picketed near them, and the 
stamping of a horse: they had trusses of damp straw to lie 
on. In the night he half woke at a sound like the cry of a 
woman in pain; vaguely he saw lanterns; he thought he 
heard his father protesting and begging; some baby’s fretful 
complaint was in his ears; and he slept again. In the morn- 
ing they showed him his baby brother laughingly, while 
outside the traders shouted as they knotted up their camels’ 
girths. It was raining. The reeking inn-yard was black 
with mud. Somebody had given his mother a sheepskin to 
keep her warm; and a lady of great loveliness had given 
them some money. Wretched memory to have 
blotted out his moment’s vision of that palace room where 
lay the hope of Judah! He could see nothing now 
but that stable stall. Only—and this was strange—the 
woman he saw was no longer his mother. She was younger, 
this woman, and more lovely, he thought, than any he 
had ever dreamed of, and her voice was like tender music. 
The sky with its faded stars, the lean brown fields, so stark 
beneath the dawn, all were gone. There was a light around 
him, tremulous, flamelike—tenanted, one would say, with 
faces serious and smiling. A man was there, his face grave 
and happy both. And a child was there—not his little 
brother, but one whose wonderful dark eyes had in them 
that sorrow the boy had seen in the eyes of men, and the 
compassion he had seen in the eyes of good women. 

‘‘You may come near him!” the mother whispered. 

He approached; for some reason he was on his knees. 
And as he knelt there—was he in the fields again with the 
sheep, or in the straw-strewn stable?—the child with the 
great eyes leaned to him, and with a smile traced two lines 
on the little shepherd’s forehead. 
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Lode Story of DO Mewspork 





MAN anda maid and a big, opu- 
lent Dutch bouwerie, broad- 
acred enough to rival a manor; 

a great, roomy house; a bright 

December day in the year 

1702, with the festivities of 

Christmas not far ahead; a 

Dutch owner of the bouwerie 

and the house and the maid, 

good-hearted, hot-tempered 
and obstinate to the point of 
absurdity, proud of his position 
in this Dutch province that had 
become in name New York, but 
in speech and customs was New 

Netherland stili; a wedding in 

the near future; a kitchen full 

of colored servants, loyal and 
jolly, looking forward to the 
coming gayety, and—a crash: 
this was the situation. 

Up in the maiden’s chamber, as Dutch in character as if it 
were an interior in the land of dykes, the girl stood dreaming 
while she handled a web of new linen—part of her marriage 
store; a small part, for the store was big, as befitted the 
daughter of one of the wealthiest of the Dutch cultivators 
of land along the Hudson River at this time. The dreams— 
well, perhaps they were bigger than the web. Why not? 
Hendrick was a young man of promise, and—he loved her. 
And the crash had not reached upstairs yet. 

Down in the great living-room were two men who loved 
the girl, one with the love of proprietorship, fond but 
domineering, the other with the love of a young man; both 
were Dutchmen with the characteristics of their race; and 
they were quarreling. 

‘*You forget he is my father,” the younger said. 

“T forget nothing, least of all that you are the son of that 
Jacob, that supplanter.” 

‘‘But there is some explanation. There must be. I will 
not hear his honor aspersed, and he away in Old Netherland.” 

“Explanation! It would take some explanation to 
explain away the fact that he took advantage of my lack of 
suspicion to supplant me. When I saw him last I told him of 
my desire to possess that parcel of land in New York, and of 
the readiness of Pieter Jansen, the agent for Mynheer Van 
Hoos in Amsterdam, to close with my offer. He said not a 
word to warn me of his intent. What did he do but go to 
Amsterdam himself—on_ business, forsooth—and_ offer 
Mynheer Van Hoos more than I am disposed to give? 
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Pieter writes to me that he has but now received word from 
Mynheer Van Hoos that the land is sold. And you stand 
there and try to justify him! I tell you he is nothing better 
than a liar.” 

The words were like a spark falling on tinder. Young 
Hendrick de Groot was fully aroused, and he said some 
things that had been better unsaid. 

It was then that Laurens van Waesberge lost control of 
himself. ‘‘Get out of my house,” he shouted. ‘‘Let me 
never catch you crossing my threshold again.” 

“No man tells me twice to be gone,’ retorted Hendrick. 
** And when I put my head inside your door again it shall be 
at your asking.” 

Laurens van Waesberge laughed scornfully. ‘‘And that 
will be in the millennium,” he said, ‘‘for not till then will son 
of Hendrick de Groot be fit company for gentlemen.” 


ZS The retort was on Hendrick’s lips, but it died there. 
Something had sent the hot blood from his face. It was 
only the memory of a girl, but it was powerful enough to hold 
his passion in check. ‘‘We are worse than fools,’’ he said. 
“Shall I quarrel with Engeltie’s father, and will you close 
your door in the face of your daughter ?”’ 

‘““My daughter!’’ roared Laurens. ‘‘Do you think there 
could ever again be thought in my mind of giving my 
daughter to a son of Hendrick de Groot ?”’ 

‘‘Nay, but now you go too far,” said the younger man, 
still controlling himself. ‘‘ This house is yours, and whom 
you will you may turn from its doors; but Engeltie is mine, 
and by my faith she shall be mine.” 

‘Yours, you rascal!” cried the old man. ‘‘ You do me the 
honor to admit that this house is mine. Then listen. By all 
that’s holy I swear that you shall never have her until I 
bring you to this house myself and bid you enter, and the 
veriest fool can predict when that will be.” 

The eyes of young Hendrick blazed. ‘I understand you 
to say you will give her to me when by your own request I 
again cross your threshold?”’ he said. 











“TI said I would never give 
her to you /ill then,” the other 
cried. ‘But let it go at that. 
It’s all one. Aye, I'll give her 
to you when I bid you cross my 
doorstep, and not before.” 

“You'll swear to that?” 

“Swear, yes, by all the 
fiends!”’ 

“No. TIl take no profane 
oath. Swear to me as a 
Christian and gentleman, that 
I may know that what you 

have said you mean.” 

“You're a bigger fool than I 
took you for,’’ sneered Laurens 
van Waesberge. ‘ Then listen.” 
And he swore a solemn oath 
that he would give his daugh- 
ter, Engeltie, to Hendrick de 
Groot to wife when he, Laurens 
van Waesberge, brought that son of a deceiver to his door 
and bade him enter. ‘‘Has that convinced you?” he roared. 
“Now begone, and let me be done with you. You think, 
you young jackanapes, that you will yet sneak back into 
your former position? Well, you have listened to one vow, 
here’s another for you. I swear that Engeltie’s marriage 
shall be hastened and not retarded by what has happened; 
that the girl shall choose a husband before Christmas night 
goes out in song, and that the New Year’s guns shall not be 
fired before she is married. What do you say tothat? Does 
that convince you?” 

“You are mad,” said the young man. “‘T tell you she 
loves me. Will you kill her to gratify your passion?” 

“Kill her! By my faith, I'll marry her, not kill her! 
She shall have a wedding fit fora Queen. It shall be the talk 
of all New Netherland. Now get you gone or I'll call the 
servants to put you out.” 











NZS It was night. The broad-acred Dutch bouwerie was 
opulent as ever; the great, roomy house loomed in the 
darkness; the maiden’s chamber was light with fireshine 
and the glow of candles in the sconces on the wall; the 
maiden herself stood absently handling a web of new linen, 
not knowing what she did; the Christmas festivities were 
nearer by the best part of a day; the linen was part of her 
wedding portion, as before, but the bridegroom—who was 
he? The maiden’s heart said nobody but Hendrick. The 
maiden’s father said anybody but Hendrick. The choice lay 
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with the maiden, and only one thing was certain—the 
wedding was not three weeks ahead. 

“There are half a dozen lads crazy to have you. Take 
your pick of them,” the old man had said. “They are 
all honest youths, and the one that suits you will suit me. 
Only mind this: when the bones of the Christmas goose 
are picked I must know the name of my son-in-law. 

ou have not decided by then I will marry you to old 

ieter Jacobsen. He is jolly and rich, and he wants you. 
He'll take you at a moment’s notice. I swore to that 
son of a deceiver that you should be married before the 
New Year, and masta You shall be.” 


2463 Now Laurens van Waesberge being an outspoken 
Dutchman, it soon became noised abroad that there was 
a wedding barely ahead, with the bridegroom an. uncer- 
tain quantity. And because there were just half a dozen 
prospective bridegrooms for that one pretty bride the 
crisp December air was full of plans to catch the prize. 
Then began a contest between the mothers of the six 
lads to see which could give the best one in that series 
of entertainments with which social leaders in New 
Netherland were in the habit of showing their good will, 
in the good old Dutch way, toward the youths and 
maidens who contemplated matrimony. 


Meanwhile, Hendrick de Groot raged within himself, 
and without was calm. He knew Laurens van Waesberge 
as thoroughly as did Engeltie herself. What the old man 
had said, he would do, and he, Hendrick, was powerless. 
He had pushed Van Waesberge as far as he dared in get- 
ting the conditional promise. What it could avail him 
he did not know, but it was a loophole. He believed his 
father’s act could be explained. His idea was to hurry 
to New York and interrogate Pieter Jansen. It might 
be that he could yet convince Engeltie’s father. 

The Hudson was frozen over and Hendrick was a good 
skater. On this highway, by which men skated into 
town and even packed in goods for market on their backs, 
he took the long trip, for the Van Waesberge bouwerie 
was some distance up the Hudson. He skated downward 
with hope enough to keep his legs well outstretched; he 
skated up again with enough weight on his spirit to take 
the edge off his skates. For Pieter knew no more than he 
had told, and was offended that the matter had been 
taken out of his hands. 

The day on which Hendrick made his return journey 
was drawing to a close when two New Englanders, not the 
best of their countrymen, sought shelter for the night in a 
small wayside house of entertainment on the west bank of 
the Hudson. Mine host, who was more farmer than inn- 
keeper, was not glad to see them. He knew them not, 
and he was almost out of candles, a fact that accounted 
for his being in trim to retire to rest. The circumstances 
of mine host, however, fitted into the emptiness of pocket 
of the guests. They supped frugally in the semi-darkness 
of a few smouldering embers on the hearth and a single 
candle’s light, and quickly put themselves out of the way 
in a couple of contiguous Dutch slaap-bancks, or beds 
built into the wall, the cupboardlike doors of which mine 
host threw open for their accommodation. The room was 
long and the shadows dark. 

‘‘Better put out that guttering candle end. 
to be without means of light.” 

The taller traveler leaned from his sleeping bench and 
obeyed. 

‘*Well, we near the end of our funds and of our adven- 
tures,’ quoth the other. 

“Speak for yourself. For me we but begin.” 

‘‘Nay, good Roger, the thing is ease itself. Have we 
not just learned that this Van Waesberge has but now 
lost a slave by an accident? The feasting for his daugh- 
ter’s marriage comes at Christmas. He must needs havea 
new servant to keep up the credit of his entertainments. 
He will pay well for what he needs, and he knows not 
where to find it short of New York itself. What then? 
Will he not catch greedily at a strong-limbed, able-bodied 
negro such as you will be made into, and pay a good round 
sum for him?” 


I like not 


ZH At the name of Van Waesberge a head was lifted 
from a slaap-banck at the opposite end of the room, and 
two ears strained themselves to catch the remainder of the 
discourse. To Hendrick de Groot this was the first intima- 
tion that the old Dutchman’s threat had ripened into 
action. The thought set his brain afire. It throbbed not 
so wildly, however, that it failed to comprehend the plot 
that was presently developed by the talk of his fellow- 
travelers. What he heard was this: The precious pair 
were prepared to meet the need of Laurens van Waesberge 
by selling to him at a high figure a well-trained negro 
servant, none other than the man Roger himself, who 
should be got up for the purpose. The second scoundrel 
would sell the first, pocket the money, and decamp to a 
New England colony. The man Roger would fill the 
place of negro servant just as long as it took to get oppor- 
tunity to turn himself back into a white man and walk 
out some night unsuspected. Search made for a negro 
runaway would not apply to a white man going through 
the province to his home in New England. The pair were 
on their way to Van Waesberge’s bouwerie to put their 
little scheme into action. 

The plan was perfect, the danger slight. The chances 
looked propitious until from out the near darkness a third 
voice joined in the conversation, and the pair jumped from 
their beds and demanded to know who stood by the 
slaap-bancks. They were taken by surprise. They had 
unpleasant misgivings about what the stranger had over- 
heard. Everything was ripe for a quarrel. And yet mine 
host slept in a neighboring room and nothing occurred to 
disturb his slumber. A little later the three travelers 
were in amicable conference; the wayfarers from New 
England had lost their angry suspiciousness and the talk 
had grown confidential. 


When Laurens van Waesberge left his house the next 
afternoon he was in the position of a man who must of 
necessity possess himself of some particular thing. He 
was, therefore, a man at other men’s mercy. The 
Christmas feast, that he had boasted should be worthy 
to be remembered, was in danger of suffering eclipse. 
Prince, the old tried negro who had always presided over 
the entertainments at the house, had met with an acci- 
dent and would never give dignity and jollity to gala day 
again. Among all the servants there was not a man to fill 


his place. In him Van Waesberge had possessed a treas- 
ure all his neighbors envied him. He must have a man 
capable of filling his place. But how? 

He had no one he could trust to go to New York to buy 
him one. He might have gone himself, but—well, young 
maids are rash, and who knew whether that fellow 
Hendrick might not turn up in his absence? His impa- 
tience simmered and grew hotter till it boiled. And when 
it was at explosion point he put on his skates and went 
for a spin on the river, for he was Dutch, and an hour’s 
scoring of the ice crust on skates was ease to a troubled 
soul. 

He had just turned homeward when he was overtaken 
by one whose manner and dress betrayed the New 
Englander. The man was accompanied by a colored 
servant. The two passed the Dutchman, then slackened 
their pace until he came up with them. When the New 
Englander turned his head at the passing the Dutchman 
bade him ‘‘ good day.” 

‘‘Nay, but it is not a good day to a man when he must 
needs, through the emptiness of his pocket, offer for sale 
one whom otherwise he would never have thought of 
bartering,’’ was the response. 

“What! Your negro fellow is for sale?” 

‘‘ Aye, he is, more’s the pity. Yet it is the chance of a 
thousand for him who buys. It is not every negro that 
has had his advantages.” 

Van Waesberge eyed the negro critically. Thereupon 
the New Englander and the Dutchman entered into a 
conversation that had business for its object, and the 
negro dropped behind. It was when the talk was reaching 
a critical stage that Van Waseberge asked: ‘‘ Does he 
speak Dutch?” 

‘“Mynheer shall answer that question for himself. 
Roger,” turning to the negro, ‘‘tell Mynheer, in his own 
speech, of the day you served the dinner for the ladies of 
Colonel Bristone’s house.” 

The negro drew near. ‘‘Does Mynheer wish to hear 
the story?” he asked in good Dutch. 

“Yes, my good fellow, for that will be one of your 
duties,” responded the old man, with a glow of delight upon 
his face. The Christmas dinner was becoming assured. 


Ze The negro, Roger, launched thereupon into an 
account of a day’s outing in the woods, when Colonel 
Bristone’s family and a party of ladies dined in state, albeit 
in picnic fashion, among the trees. ‘‘ They took none of the 
rest with them, Mynheer. I had all the arrangements in 
hand,” he said. ‘‘The Colonel had no fear about the 
ladies while I was with them. He trusted me, Mynheer.” 
He paused a moment and added: ‘‘ Mynheer, if you will 
trust me too you shall have no cause to fear for the ladies 
of your house. I am accustomed to the work of looking 
after them.” 

“The fellow talks as if he had been a confidential house- 
servant,” Van Waesberge said, turning to the New 
Englander. 

The other lifted up his hand impressively. ‘‘ Mynheer,” 
he said, “it was with him as with the patriarch Joseph of 
old. The Colonel looked not to anything under his 
hand while Roger was around. There is not in New York 
today a negro for sale who could possibly be what he is.” 

‘“‘What do you want for him?’ asked the old man 
abruptly. 

They came down to practical business then, while the 
man Roger moved a few steps away. It was noticeable, 
however, that now he did not withdraw so far as to be out 
of hearing. To the surprise of the old Dutchman the 
price was not exorbitant. A bargain was soon struck. 

‘‘Come with me to the house,’’ Van Waesberge said. 
“T will pay you there.” 

The man Roger did not speak again, but when upon 
leaving the ice Van Waesberge started to remove his 
skates the negro was on one knee before him in a moment. 
‘“Mynheer will allow me to do it,” he said. ‘I am 
Mynheer’s servant,’”’ And he took the skates off in a 
twinkling. 

The house reached, the Dutchman and New Englander 
entered. As he approached the threshold Roger stopped 
and in respectful attitude waited. The New Englander, 
apparently unconscious, passed into the house, followed 
by Van Waesberge. The Dutchman was the first to 
discover that his purchase was not with them. 

‘Shut the door, my good fellow,” he called over his 
shoulder, but without looking back. 

The door was closed noiselessly, but no sound of foot- 
steps followed those of the two who went on ahead. 

““What in the world ——! Why, where is he?” the 
Dutchman exclaimed, looking around. 

‘“Mynheer, you told him to shut the door. 
respectful bearing. See you not that he has shut it as he 
was told? Doubtless he stands without, waiting your 
further pleasure. He is no presumptuous negro, to enter 
before he is bidden. The rough, imported article from the 
West Indies might make himself free, but he who has 
filled a place of confidence does not presume.” 

Van Waesberge’s face flushed with delight. Aye, to be 
sure; he had not thought of that. He turned back to the 
door. ‘‘Come in, come in,” he said. ‘‘ You belong to this 
house now.” 

““Mynheer, you bid me cross your threshold ?” respect- 
fully asked the negro. 

‘‘To be sure. Come in. You'll cross it times enough, 
I’ll warrant,” said Van Waesberge jovially. 

The man Roger entered. The bargain was soon com- 
pleted, and the soul of Laurens van Waesberge was eased 
of its burden. 


He is of 


EH Not so the heart of Engeltie. To have a winsome 
young maid to bestow on one of half a dozen clamorous 
suitors may be a proud position for a father, but to be the 
winsome maid, with all the suitors clamoring and the girl 
heart clamoring loudest of all, is a position too critical to 
be a proud one. 

There was not one of the six aspirants who did not 
realize to the full the urgency of the occasion, and who did 
not lay himself out to make his siege the most forceful of 
all. For each lad the good vrouw, his mother, made a 
feast, an adjunct to some form of amusement, indoor or 
out, that was to be the best of the series of gayeties in 
honor of the prospective bride. Each youth planned his 
entertainment with a view to gaining the maximum of 
times alone with the maid; each boy pleaded his cause 
with convincing eloquence, and each looked for an answer 
that should confirm his hopes. 


And Engeltie? What could she do? They were all 
pleasant lads, her friends from her childhood. Why 
should she say “‘no”’ to Roeloff any more than to Claes or 
Martin? Nay, it were folly to say “‘no”’ to any, for each 
“no” narrowed by one-sixth the space around her that 
held off the feeling of pressure to the point of absolute 
suffocation, pressure that on Christmas Day would close 
in till there was no more room for freedom and she had to 
surrender. 

So each day she gathered her courage in her hand, put 
her wits in the forefront of the battle, and held the enemy 
at bay. She said ‘‘yes’’ to none and she said ‘‘no”’ to 
none. Never before was she so bewitching, never before 
so elusive. Every lad hoped still, while every lad had a 
few more misgivings than had disturbed him at the 
beginning. x 


24 Of Hendrick the maiden had seen or heard nothing. 
He had gone out of her life with the dreams of a happy 
future and the glad bustle of the wedding preparations. 
The gladness was wiped out, but the preparations them- 
selves went on as before with only this difference, that they 
were on a larger scale. Her father was as good as his 
word. He sent in haste to New York for the best and 
newest importationsfrom Holland. His zeal never flagged. 
He felt his reputation to be at stake. 

Small chance had any to turn him from his purpose. 
Once, when Engeltie came home with nerves tingling and 
a heart that had almost failed her in the thick of the fight, 
she tried what argument and appeal might do. It wasa 
forlorn hope, how forlorn she realized almost before she 
put it to the test. She might as well have talked to a 
rock. It was one of the boys or Pieter Jacobsen. A 
a fear seized upon her that after all it would be 

jeter. 

In desperate defiance of the presentiment she turned to 
the question: On whom would her choice fall? There 
was Coenrades. He was the most amusing of the set. 
He diverted her. But Coenrades had his peculiarities. 
They were not glaring. They did not grate upon her 
when in his company for an hour—a day. But a lifetime 
with Coenrades! It wasimpossible. A chill horror crept 
over her. She could not choose any one of them, for if she 
did she should hate him before a twelvemonth was gone, 
hate him because he was not Hendrick, and not because 
he was not a good, deserving lad himself. 

“It will be old Pieter. It will be old Pieter,” her heart 
vociferated. It became a nightmare, that question of 
which way her tongue would turn when the fateful 
moment came. 


WES Christmas Day dawned early that year, earlier than 
it had ever done before, that is to say, from the point of 
view of a maiden of New Netherland. Christmas Eve 
was upon her before she could realize it; and now 
Christmas itself was here, the day when the air was 
throbbing with gladness and the world was attuned to 
peace. But in all the world for the maiden there was no 
gladness, and instead of peace a whirl of dread and fear 
encircled her. For the question was yet unanswered, 
‘Who shall the bridegroom be?”’ 

For the master of the house Christmas was welcome. 
He met it in a most amiable mood. The day of his tri- 
umph had come. There was nothing that was not pro- 
pitious. His new negro wasa gem. The old man chuckled 
when he remembered his fears on the score of getting a 
man who could serve the Christmas dinner in style to 
equal the best days of poor old Prince. 

Along the Hudson Valley that morning in six different 
houses six typical Dutch colonial lads arrayed themsel ves 
in their bravest attire, six hearts told themselves they 
were confident, and quaked while they said it, and six 
brains whirled with the excitement of framing for the last 
time words worthy of the speaker and the occasion and the 
fair lady to be won. 


And so the time for Laurens van Waesberge’s Christmas 
feast arrived, and with it the guests, and there was no 
more interval of safety and indecision for the maid, and no 
breathing time save one long enough to make of the great 
fat goose a skeleton. 

Nobody watching the girl hostess as she received her 
guests would have guessed that her heart beat to suffoca- 
tion. Everybody had heard some version of the story 
of the breaking off of the match between herself and 
Hendrick. Everybody knew that today she was to put 
one of their number in the stead of the New York mer- 
chant’s son. She knew very little about that Christmas 
dinner except that it went on and on, and people laughed 
and talked and ate, and she laughed and talked and did 
not eat, and the goose lost flesh and became a skeleton and 
another took its place. She knew this and no more, 
except that people would soon be tiring of eating, and 
then —— 


ZH Who would the bridegroom be? Insistent and more 
insistent the questioning grew, for the fateful moment 
drew near. 

The horror of the feast for her was Pieter Jacobsen’s 
bald head. Turn her eyes which way she would they 
always came back to it, fascinated. For, ever to the 
question of the hour, came the same answer— Pieter; 
it must be Pieter. Then, in recoil, her whole nature cried 
out against the verdict and the questioning began again, 
Who would the bridegroom be? 

Meanwhile the face of the host became momentarily 
more radiant. In the growing envy of his guests he read 
his own success. 

‘‘Now get you ready for song and mirth,” he said at 
last, ‘‘and, by my head, I will myself supply the music. 
Roger, the new dessert-plates from Holland. From 
Old Nederland, my friends,”’ he proudly explained as 
Roger placed before the guests dainty specimens of the 
beautiful ware that made the name of Delft famous the 
world over. 

The novelty of these particular plates lay tn the decora- 
tion. Van Waesberge had said he would himself provide 
the music for the feast. He provided it in his dessert- 
plates. Upon each appeared the verses of a song—in this 
case a love song—with a suggestion of the music. 





‘“There’s something fresh for you, boys,” he said. 
‘“‘There’s a love song to get your spirits up. Sing it, 
boys, sing it with a go, and afterward —--” He stopped 
significantly. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 

















CHARACTERS 


PRISONER AT THE BAR—SANTACLAUs: Re, - 
ulation Santa Claus garb of fur-trimmed 
tunic, long white beard, etc. Kindness 
and love are more marked in his face and 
demeanor than jollity and merriment. 

JupGe—Younc America: A boy of about 
fourteen, wearing a Judge’s wig and gown. 

COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION—A 
BACHELOR: A tall man, of stern coun- 
tenance, wearing ordinary citizen’s dress. 





History: College cap and gown, with a long 
roll of parchment or a large volume. 

FATHER TIME: White robe. Long white 
beard and forelock. Scythe and hour-glass. 
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THE SANDMAN: 

like a monk’s garb. 


A brown robe and cowl 

He carries a bag oj 

sand, and wears a poppy as a boutonniere. 

PIERROT: Conventional costume oj white 
with black rosettes. 
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Portry: Young girl in filmy white. Wreath 
0} laurel leaves on her head and gilt lyre 
in her hands. 


is Santa Ciaus a Feawd ¢ 











A Christmas P lay for School or Parlor 
By Carolyn Wells 


Author of “The Rubaiyat of a Motor-Car. ete. 


Illustrations by C. B. Dillon 








EDITORIAL NOTE—If any one, wishing to produce this play in a parlor, finds it too elaborate 
for that purpose, it may be easily simplified and shortened by the omission of the choruses. 





SCENE 


A courtroom. The Judge’s bench, with a canopy 
overhead, is at the back of the stage. On one side 
is the Jury box. On the other side the Counsel’s 
desks and the witness box. Seats may be arranged 
at convenience for the Choruses who enter, or they 
may sit in gore upon the floor, or stand. A 
prominent chair is placed for the Prisoner at the 
Bar, and his two Heralds, or Pages, stand, one 
at each side of him. 


Curtain rises, disclosing the COUNSEL writing at 
their desks, and the USHER and CRIER standing 


Gathered in this Justice Hall. 
Now the time and this the place 
For the trial of this case. 
USHER (pompously): 
And that there may be no mistake, 
I now will this announcement make: 
That Santa Claus, the Prisoner, 
Is accused of being a fake! 
And so, in this great Justice Hall 
We’ll settle the question once for all, 
Beyond all possible doubts and fears, 
By a Jury of his peers! 
CRIER: 
As everybody hears! 
By a Jury of his peers! 
COUNSEL FOR THE PROSECUTION (as i} solilo- 
quizing ): 
I am the Counsel for the Prosecution. 
I say this Santa Claus, as people call him, 
Is nothing but a fake and an impostor; 
A made-up name; a make-believe invention! 
And I shall prove this by a legal trial, 
And bring on him a well-deservéd sentence. 
COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENDANT (in a happy, 
satisfied tone): 
I’m the Defendant’s Counsel, 
And somehow, it seems to me, 
I'll prove that my learned opponent 
Is as wrong as he can be! 
And Santa Claus, my client, 
From bonds shall soon be free! 
USHER: 
The Prisoner shall now be tried, 
And by the verdict we’ll abide. 
So bring the Judge and Jury in, 
And let the case begin. 
CRIER: 
It is ten by all the clocks! 
Jury! Jury! to your box! 
[Enter FATHER TIME. 
UsHER: What is your name? 
Time: ’Tis Father Time. 
UsHER: How old are you? 
Time: I’m in my prime. 
COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION: 
Can you unbiased judgment make 
As to whether Santa Claus is a fake? 
TIME: 
Ay, that I can! My advancing years 
Make me the foremost of his peers. 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANT: 

What mean you by that? Tell us now, I pray, 
Who are the peers of Santa Claus today? 
TIME: We, the Jury, are the peers of Santa 

Claus because we are types or emblems, but we 
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are not fakes! Nor yet are we flesh-and-blood 
mortals. I, Father Time, represent the years as 














they roll, the centuries as they pass. I have the 
wisdom of the ages—past, present and future. 
I take my place. The Jury’s Foreman, I. 
This case, I swear, we’ll well and truly try. 
[Goes into Jury box and takes his place as Foreman. 
USHER: 
Father Time, we welcome you; 
Enter, enter, Number Two! 
[CRIER admits MOTHER GOOSE. 
MOTHER GOOSE (courtesying to audience): 
Behold me, friends! My name is Mother 
Goose. 


Am Ia fake? NotI! You know me well. 


about. I am an emblem of the egal 5: 
CRIER (stalking up and down): Spirit of merry rhyme, of jingling verse, 
Hear ye! Hear ye! One and all! The laugh of children and the baby’s prattle, 


Toot of a horn or shaking of a rattle. 

I have known Santa Claus for many years; 
Well shall I grace the Jury of his peers! 
[Goes proudly and with a triumphant air into the 

Jury box. 
USHER: 
Merry Spirit of Nursery Lore, 
Hail to thee and thy precious store! 
CRIER: 
Next—upon the panel come! 
’Tis the Sandman—ho!—ha!—hum! 

[CRIER yawns prodigiously at sight of SANDMAN. 
USHER (yawning also): The Sandman! 
SANDMAN (mischievously scattering sand in eyes 

of both COUNSEL, who yawn and almost drop asleep): 

Iam the Sandman. Every night 

I come to the children with eyes so bright; 

And as they merrily romp or sing, 

Into their eyes my sand I fling. 

A handful here, and a handful there, 

As I see the children anywhere, 

Till their eyelids droop and their bright eyes 
blink, 

And they can’t keep awake, though they 
wink and wink! 

They yawn and stretch and nod their heads, 

And they’re glad to tumble into their beds. 

Oh, the Sandman, Spirit of Sleep, am I, 

The soothing Spirit of Lullaby. 

[In a slow, drowsy manner he mathe into the Jury 

box and almost falls asleep himsel}. 

USHER (rubbing his eyes and waking up): 
Sweet Spirit of Sleep, right welcome be; 
And take your place as Number Three. 
Prithee, now, let Number Four 
Enter at our courtroom door. 

CRIER (announcing): Pierrot! 

[Enter PIERROT, dancing gayly in. 

pirouettes about the stage. 

PIERROT: 

Hoop-la! Tra-la-la! Look at me! 
The Spirit of Amusement see! 
Ho, ho, ho! and Tee-he-he! 
Tra-la-la, la-la-la, tra-la-lee! 
I am Pierrot, glad and gay, 
I dance a whirl! and I trill a lay! 
Around I go, 
On tippy-tiptoe ! 
Rollicking, frolicking Pierrot! 
The Spirit of Laughter, Mirth and Fun. 
Who loves Pierrot? (pauses) 
Every one! 

[Claps his hands and then dances, still laughing, 

into the Jury box. 

UsHER: Welcome to you and your smiling face. 

Pierrot, Pierrot, take your place! 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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TRADITION: Veiled figure clad in misty FS = eS a — 2 = 
garb o} thin, smoke-colored material. 
Much veiling drapery, and face only 
jaintly discernible. 
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UsHeR: Picturesque costume, with cape slung from ONE OF THE Cuorus OF Watts: He may be attired 





F OLk -LORE: Fantastic garb which combines 
tints 0} any or all nations, but not modern. 

Damre Rumor: Fantastic costume with “a 
thousand tongues” cut jrom red flannel 
and sewed all over her gown. Peaked hat 
and general witchlike effect. 


one shoulder, and scar} diagonally across breast. 
MIsTLETOE : A Herald in page’s costume, carrying a 
trumpet with a banner hanging from it. He is 
dressed in white and gold, decorated with mistletoe. 
Do.t: A pretty little girl dressed to represent a doll. 
A big shirred-silk bonnet, socks, etc. She must 
walk stiffly like a jointed doll. 


like a surpliced choir-boy or as one oj the English 
Christmas waits. 

SAINT VALENTINE: He is dressed in long, flowing 
robes which are decorated with red and gold hearts, 
darts, etc. He carries, suspended from hts shoulder, 
a post-bag overflowing with valentines, and in one 
hand he has a stuffed dove. 


Hotty: Like MISTLETOE, except that he is 
in red and white decorated with holly. 

CHORUS OF CHILDREN: In nighigowns or 
little dressing gowns, with tumbled hair, 
and bare feet or bedroom slippers. Each 
carries a well-filled stocking. 

COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENDANT—a 
Father: A stout, jolly, kind-jaced man, 
wearing ordinary citizen’s dress, but of 
more informal ty pe than the BACHELOR’S. 





MotTHeR GOOSE: Quilted petticoat and 
pointed bodice. High-heeled red slippers. 
Peaked hat, many ribbons and ornaments. 

Fairy: Usual spangled costume. Gilt crown 
and wand. Wings. 





JAcK-0’-LANTERN: Green ‘‘ Robin Hood” 
costume, and large paper pumpkin made 
to fit over the head. Light oj some kind 
inside it, if possible. 

May QuEEN: White frock garlanded with 
flowers. Crown of flowers and long scepter. 

vA 





CRIER: Severe costume oj black, with high, 
white collar. 
GOopDEss OF LIBERTY: 


Regulation costume 
oj Columbia. 
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APRIL Foo: Costume oj court jester. He 
carries a ‘‘bauble,” and wears a fool's cap 
and bells. 

Jack Frost: Red-cheeked boy in white, 
dotted with tufts of cotton-wool and 
sprinkled with bits oj silver tinsel. 
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CRIER: 
Ah, who’s this would enter now? 
Maiden with the flower-decked brow, 
(Bowing low and announcing): 
The Queen of May! 
[Enter May QUEEN, scattering flowers and waving 
her scepter. 
MAY QUEEN: 
I am the May Queen, Spirit of Spring! 
Garlands of blossoms and buds I bring. 
Joy of the sunshine and balm of the showers, 
Song of the birds and scent of the flowers. 
I am the May Queen! Queen of the year! 
Surely of Santa Claus I am a peer. 
I’m not a mortal—nor am I a fake! 
I am an emblem of spring for spring’s sake. 
Spirit of Springtime, blithesome and gay; 
ay I come in? I am Queen o’ the May! 
USHER (bowing low before her): 
mt of the May, your praises we sing, 
onor the Jury box, br of Spring! 
[QUEEN OF May goes to Jury box; then USHER, 
CRIER and CounsEL all shiver as with cold. 
CRIER: 
Br-r-rh! but I feel a draught of cold air! 
Enter next Juryman. Well, I declare! 
(Announcing with chattering teeth): 
J-Jack F-Frost! 


2358 [Enter Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost (capering about, and blowing on 

his fingers, as if nearly jrozen): 

I am Jack Frost, cold and crisp! 
Elusive as a Will o’ the Wisp. 
In my presence fingers tingle! 

(Jury and all others blow on their tingling fingers 
and rub their ears.) 
Snowballs fly, and sleighbells jingle, 
Children shout with voices merry, 
Cheeks grow red as rose or cherry. 
Oh, the joys of Jack Frost’s staying! 
Snowballs, skating, coasting, sleighing! 
I’m the Spirit of Winter, yes! 
Peer of Santa Claus? Well, I guess! 

[As he goes to Jury box he throws snowballs made 
of cotton-wool at USHER and COUNSEL. 
UsHER: Right you are! Jack Frost we greet! 

In the Jury box take a seat. 
CRIER: 

Ho! My Gracious! What is this? 

Walk right in, my dainty Miss! 

[Enter Doi, walking very stiffly and staring 

straight ahead. 

DOLL: 

I am the Spirit of Childhood Days, 

I am the Spirit of Childhood Ways. 
Whether I’m China or Bisque of the best; 
Whether I’m ragged or daintily dressed; 
Whether of wax or of kid I am made; 
Whether of worsted I’m knit or crocheted; 
Whether I open and shut my eyes; 

(Does this, doll-fashion) 

Whether I’m tiny, or largest size; 

Even of rubber or celluloid; 

Even if broken and half-destroyed; 
Always the children take my part, 
Always I’m dear to the childish heart. 
Mine is the love, devotion and care 

Of affectionate children everywhere. 

The beautiful Spirit of Childhood am I. 
May I be a Juryman? Let me try! 

[Walks stiffly to Jury box, and sits down ajter the 

manner of a jointed doll. 

USHER: 
Walk in, Fair One with Golden Locks; 
Take your seat in the Jury box. 

CRIER: 
My goodness me! I’m surely scared! 
Who are you, sir? How have you dared? 

[Enter JACK-O’-LANTERN with a mad rush. 

ig el ew eso 
’m Jack-o’-Lantern! Sure, you’ve seen 

The mystic Spirit of Hallowe’en. 

Black Cats and Witches and big-eyed Owls 
Go with me on my midnight prowls! 

I bob for apples, and corn I pop, 

And Poe Res lead into water drop. 

I roast the apples and chestnuts, too; 
Mad pranks are mine, ere I am through! 
Hints of the Future from signs I glean, 
I’m the Mystic Spirit of Hallowe’en! 

[He goes to Jury box with stealthy steps and 

uttering hollow groans. 
USHER: 
Welcome, good Jack-o’-Lantern. 
Use well your mystic lore today. 
CRIER (clasping his hands over his heart and 
looking sentimental): 
Ah, here comes Saint Valentine! 
Lovers worship at his shrine. 


Pray 


SSS [Enter SAINT VALENTINE. 
SAINT VALENTINE: 
Aye, Saint Valentine am I; 
As the years go flitting by, 
To fond lovers’ vows I listen, 
Beating hearts and eyes that glisten; 
Roses red and love-knots blue, 
Tender promises and true, 
Rings and posies, 
Rhymes and roses, 
Hearts and darts and loves and doves, 
Faded blossoms, cherished gloves— 
Those who love, and those alone 
These fair properties may own. 
Spirit of True Lovers’ Vows, 
’Tis their Patron Saint who bows. 
[Bows elaborately and then proceeds with stately 
step to the Jury box. 
USHER: 
Welcome here, Saint Valentine; 
To your place as Number Nine. 
CRIER: 
Who’s this being, small and bright? 
Come in, little, tricksy sprite. 
[Enter Fairy, waving star-tipped wand. 
Fairy: 


A Fairy I—no mortal; 
I hovered near your portal, 
And gayly flying round and round 


I heard a busy, buzzing sound, 
A sort of humming chatter, 


To see what was the matter, 
l wafted downward to this place, 
And now, they say, I’m on this case! 
I’m the Spirit of Fairyland, you see, 
So they say this Jury’s the place for me! 
[She hovers over to the Jury box. 
Usurr: 


Indeed it is, dear Fairy, 

And we are glad—oh, very !— 

To our Jury box to welcome you, 
One of our Twelve, so good and true. 


{Enter APRIL 


Crier: Well, who is this merry chap? 
Jingling bells and motley cap. 
Boos. capering about, and springing 
a red balloon or other toy jrom an elastic cord. 
APRIL FOOL: 
I’m April Fool! You should have guessed! 
Spirit of the Harmless Jest. 
Oh, the merry jokes I spring, 
Till I make my capbells ring! 
All the year my plans I make, 
And with silent laughter shake. 
First of April! Then’s the fun! 
Spirit of Jesting? I’m the one! 
(He frolics to 
others as he goes. 
UsHER: April Fool, thou merry guest, 
A place for you among the rest! 
CRIER (thrilled with admiration): 
But who comes here? A goddess great! 
Known and beloved in every state. 
Ho! ring the bells, and tune the pipes, 
We welcome now the Stars and Stripes! 
[Enter GoppEss OF LIBERTY, to patriotic music 
if possible. 
Goppess or LinEerty (proudly): 
I am the Goddess of Liberty! Yea, 
Spirit of Freedom, I’m living today 
In the hearts of all citizens loyal and true, 
Who honor and cherish the Red, White and 
Blue! 
A fake? Who dare say it? A mortal? Oh, no! 
But real and living in warm hearts that glow 
With the Patriot Spirit, with love of their land, 
’Neath the Star-Spangled Banner united we 
stand! 
(Waving the flag she marches to the Jury box and 
sits down, draping the flag about her. 
USHER: 
Hurrah for the Goddess of Liberty! Then 
For the Spirit of Freedom, hurrah once again! 
[All cheer. 
USHER (ajter counting the Jury): 
The Jury is assembled, 
’Tis very well selected; 
We now await our honored Judge, 
Well-loved and much respected. 
CRIER (in stentorian tones): 
Silence in the Courthouse! 
The Judge is drawing near! 
In all the dignity of state 
His Honor will appear! 
ALL: Let him appear! 


$3 [Enter JuDGE. 
CRIER (announcing): His Honor, the Judge! 
Young America! 
ALL: Hail to the Judge! 
Hail, Young Amcrica! 
JUDGE (very pompous and dignified, but with 
a boyish twinkle in his eye): Hello yourself! 
ALL: Hello! 
[JUDGE walks with stately strides, and takes his 
seat on the bench. 
Cuorus (Air, “Auld Lang Syne’’): 
Behold our Judge, in gown and wig, 
Our Young America; 
And though you are not very big, 
We do you homage, sir! 
(All bow to him. JunG¥ gravely bows.) 
You are not very wise, my dear, 
You are not very old; 
But you’ve a mind that’s bright and clear, 
And you’ve a heart of gold. 
Soto by JupGcE (Air, “Ruler of the Quceen’s 
Navee,’”’ from ‘‘ Pinafore”): 
I’m Young America, and I’m the Judge, 
And from my bench I will not budge 
Till we settle this question on the spot, 
If Santa Claus is a fake or not! 
Ati: If Santa Claus is a fake or not! 
JUDGE: 
We’ll hear what the witnesses have to say, 
And reach a decision without delay. 
ALL: 
We'll hear what the witnesses have to say, 
And reach a decision without delay. 
JUDGE (second stanza): 
Now, Young America everywhere 
Is always just and always fair; 
So we’ll hear all the evidence pro and con 
And all the observations that are made thereon. 


ALL: 

And all the observations that are made thereon. 
JUDGE: 

And thus the truth we can soon find out 

Beyond the slightest shadow of a doubt, doubt, 

doubt. 
ALL: 
And thus the truth we can soon find out 
Beyond the slightest shadow of a doubt, doubt, 
doubt. 
Jupce: Now the trial will begin; 
Let the Prisoner be brought in! 
UsHER: The Prisoner comes! We wait him 
here! 
Crier: Silence, all! Prisoner, appear! 

CUS3 [Lenter Procession escorting SANTA CLAUS. 
First enter two Heratps. They advance to 
front of stage, and blow their trumpets, to herald 
the arrival of SANTA CLAUS. 

Duet by Hotty and MistLeETOE (Air, “Annie 

Rooney’’): 

TOGETHER: We are Santa’s Heralds, oh! 
HOLLy (bowing): I am Holly! 
MISTLETOE (bowing): Mistletoe! 
TOGETHER: 

’Tis our duty trumpets to blow! 

Santa Claus is coming! What, ho! What, ho! 

[tcLERALDS merch to both ends of stage, in front, 
and remain there until PRISONER appears. 

[Enter Chorus of CuristMAS Watts. They chant 
the following Old English Carol, or any modern 
Christmas Carol that may be chosen: 

God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, 
Was born upon this day 
To save us all from Satan’s pow’r 
When we were gone astray. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy! 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


In Bethlehem in Jewry, 
This blessed Babe was born, 
And laid within a manger 
Upon this blessed morn; 
The which His mother, Mary, 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy! 
For Jesus Christ, our Savior, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 
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is seat in the Jury box, teasing the | 


| CLAUS. 


[The Watts, after singing, go to the places as- | 


signed them and remain on the stage. 
[Enter CHILDREN with Christmas stockings. 


Cuorus (Air, ‘‘ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow”): | 


Last night when we were sleeping 
Some one came, softly creeping, 
All sorts of goodies heaping 

Into our stockings here. 

See in our stockings here, 

All sorts of Christmas cheer! 
Oh, get up, ’tis Christmas morning, 
Get up, ’tis Christmas morning, 
Get up, ’tis Christmas morning, 

And Santa Claus is here! 

[The CHILDREN are half sleepy, but rouse each 
other to look at their toys, etc. After singing 
the CHILDREN take the places assigned to them 
and remain on the stage. 


[Sleighbells are heard outside, snowballs are thrown | 
in at the door, and then in a bustle of cheery | 


welcome : 

[Enter SANTA CLaAus. His HERALDS fly to meet 
him. 

$3 Cuorus (by Curistmas Watts and CHIL- 

DREN with stockings, as they gather around SANTA 

Air, ‘‘ Jingle Bells’’ ): 

Waits and CHILDREN: 

Jingle Bells! Jingle Bells! 
Santa Claus is here! 

Oh, what fun when Christmas comes, 
The best day of the year. 

ALL ON STAGE: 

Jingle Bells! Jingle Bells! 
Jingle all the way. 

Santa Claus is sure to bring 
A merry Christmas Day. 

[Repeat ad lib. During the Chorus SANTA CLAUS 
has stood in the center of the stage, smiling 
benignly. 

Soto by SANTA CLAus (Air, ‘Captain Jinks’’ ): 

I’m Santa Claus, and I’ve come to stay, 
I wish you Merry Christmas Day; 
I’m not afraid of what ‘‘they say,” 
For I’m Santa Claus, as ever. 
And if they say I am a fake, 
Me! A fake! (Laughing.) 
Ho! A fake! (Laughing.) 
They make a very big mistake! 
For I’m Santa Claus, as ever. 
I’m Santa Claus, and I’ve come to stay, 
I bring you Merry Christmas Day, 
I’m not afraid of what ‘‘they say”! 

For I’m Santa Claus, as ever! 

Ciaus pats and caresses some of the 
children, then they return to their places and 
he takes his place at the bar. 

COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION (gravely): 
Prisoner, this accusation I must make; 
They say, oh, Santa Claus, you are a fake. 

SANTA CLaAus (laughing): 

A fake! I? Santa Claus? Ho! ho! 

But that must be a joke, I know! 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANT: No joke at all! 
SANTA CLAUS: 

I have no fears, 
Tried by a Jury of my Peers. 


| 
| 
| [SANTA CLAus bows smilingly to JuRY. 


Jupcr: What is your name? 

SANTA CLaus: Santa Claus. 

Jupce: And a jolly name, too! It makes my 
heart feel all merry and Christmassy. How does 
it affect you, children? 

Waits and CHILDREN: Oh, it makes us feel 
happy and jolly and Christmassy! 

ONE CuiLp: And good. 

ANOTHER: And kind. 

ANOTHER: And loving. 

ANOTHER: It makes me feel as if I wanted 
to give things to everybody. 

Jupce: Yes, that’s the way it makes me 
feel, just to hear the name of Santa Claus. 

COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION: But this trial 
must proceed without further comment on the 
Prisoner’s name. 

JUDGE (sighing): It’s a very trying situation. 

SANTA CLAus: You're not half so much tried 
as I am. 

Jupce: You see, I’m so awf’ly fond of you, 
Santa Claus, that I hate to have the trial go 
on, for fear you'll be pronounced guilty. You 
see I love you. 

CHILDREN: We love him, too! 

Jury: We love him, too! 


cS3 COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION (to JUDGE): 
Your Honor, do not be biased by undue affec- 
tion. Remember that Love is blind. 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANT: Your Honor, do 
not be biased by undue legality. Remember 
that Justice is blind. 

JupcE: I seem to be blind in both eyes. 











Jury: Neither are we! 

Crier: Silence in Court! 

COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION (jrowning at the 
CHILDREN, who are stirring about and whis pering 


| in their indignation): 


Those little ones annoy me, I must own! 
I am a bachelor and live alone. 
I have no home, no fireside and no children, 
And so those little voices are bewilderin’. 
(Murmurs, ‘‘Poor man! Poor man/” 
Crier: All children leave the courtroom! 
Jupce: No! I forbid it! Children, stay 
where you are. 
SoLo and Cuorus (Air, ‘‘Laddie”): 
SOLo by JUDGE: 
Oh, Santa’s the friend of the children, 
As every one knows today; 
He fills all our stockings on Christmas Eve, 
Then silently slips away. 
He brings us our Christmas trees also, 
With presents for every child; 
And when Rumoraccused him of being a fake 
Old Santa Claus only smiled. 
CuHorus by CHILDREN: 
Oh, Santa, Santa, Santa, 
Oh, tell us it isn’t true! 
For years and years 
We have been your dears, 
And we’ve always believed in you! 
And every year 
You bring Christmas cheer, 
And we’ve always believed in you! 
SANTA CLAUS (smiling kindly at the CHILDREN): 
Not guilty! 
DAME RuMoOR (angrily): Believe him not! 
There is no such person as Santa Claus! 
COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION: My witness has 
well spoken! The voice of Rumor Is everywhere 
heard and believed. Repeated by her thousand 
tongues, who can doubt the truth of her state- 
ments? Your Honor will please sentence the 
Prisoner at once. 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANT: 
Stay! Notso fast! These are but the be- 
ginnings! 
And, if you please, I now will take my 
innings. 
I’m the Defendant’s Counsel. 
leave, 
A hearing our side also must receive. 
I call my witnesses to testify, 
And on their honesty you may rely. 
JUDGE: 
Well, yes, I rather guess the other side 
Must have a hearing ere this case is tried. 
Call in the witnesses as quick as wink! 
The Prisoner’]l be convicted—TI don’t think / 
UsHER: For the defense, first witness now 
appear! 
CrIER: History! 
moned here! 


By your 


Come! For you are sum- 


9393 [Enter History. 
History (with scholarly effect, looking over roll 


| or book): 


Prisoner at the Bar, the eye of Justice being | 
blind I cannot see your guilt; the eye of Love | 


being blind I cannot see my way clear to exon- 
erating you. Therefore 1 
sentence. 

COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION: Your early edu- 
cation must have been neglected! Sentence is 
not a hard word to pronounce; I’ll pronounce 
it for you. 

Jupce: Not much you won’t! 
pronounce it right yourself! 
any more speeches. 
the witnesses. 

CRIER: 

Hear ye! Hear ye! One and all 
Gathered in this Justice Hall! 

Let the witnesses appear. 

We their evidence will hear, 
Witness con and witness pro; 
Thus the truth we’ll shortly know. 

ALL: 

Thus the truth we’ll shortly know. 

COUNSEL FOR PROSECUTION: 

I am the Counsel for the Prosecution; 
I call, as witness for my cause, Dame Rumor. 

JupcE: Is the lady present? 

UsHER: Your Honor, she is always present. 

CRIER: 

Dame Rumor, now I call; 
Enter the Justice Hall. 
[Enter DAME RUMOR. 

DAME Rumor (talking fast): 

Although my thousand tongues are all 
a-chatter, 

I have come here to witness in this matter. 

As sure as I stand here upon this roster, 

The Prisoner’s a fake and an impostor. 

CHILDREN: No! No!! 

DAME Rumor: He is not real, he is not true! 

CHILDREN: Neither are you! 

DaME Rumor: He is not what he seems to be. 


You can’t 
But I can’t make 
I pass the make over to 


cannot pronounce | 


I am History. I record 
Kings that reigned and tribes that warred, 
Thrones that fell and States that rose, 
Victories over mighty foes, 
Heroes faithful to their trust, 
Traitors groveling in the dust. 
And upon my rolls, forsooth, 
Is recorded naught but truth. 
So, when on my trusty screed 
Tales of Santa Claus you read, 
’Tis a proof, as you may see, 
Of his truth and verity. 
Not a fake, and not a man, 
But, since Christendom began, 
Type of Charity and Love 
Shown on earth, but born above, 
Manifest in kindly cheer 
At this season of the year. 
Loving heart and loving mind, 
Willing gifts and greetings kind; 
If these in your heart you see, 
You a Santa Claus may be. 
JUDGE: ; 
Jurymen, this sounds all right. 
Is the next one yet in sight? 
[History takes seat and remains on stage. 
CRIER: 
Ho! Tradition, prithee come! 
Add your witness to the sum. 
[Enter TRADITION. 
TRADITION: 
I am Tradition. Look on me, 
Though my face you vaguely see: 
Know, then, ’tis the truth it saith, 
Sworn to by the ages’ faith. 
From long past my legends tell 
Santa Claus’s story well: 
Not a man, nor yet a myth, 
Mortals’ kin, nor fairies’ kith; 
But the everlasting cheer 
In our hearts from year to year, 
Blossoming bright on Christmas Day, 
Spirit of the Glad and Gay. 
UDGE: 
That isallright! Tradition, you’rea brick! 
Call the next witness, Crier; call her quick! 
[TRADITION goes and sits beside History. 
CRIER: 
Poetry, come! His Honor summons you; 
Let us now hear your testimony true. 


283 [Enter POETRY. 
Poetry (touching her lyre as she speaks): 
I am Poetry, sweet and fair, 
Noble numbers are my share; 
Tuneful harps by me are strung, 
Golden strains by me are sung. 
On my pages you may read 
Songs of Santa Claus. Indeed, 
Many of my fairest lays 
Tell of him and sing his praise. 
Poetry thus can witness give, 
Ever Santa Claus shall live. 
JUDGE: 
Poetry, I’m fond of you at last! 
I have misjudged you in the past. 
I didn’t like you overmuch, 
But now—I think you beat the Dutch! 
Your testimony is O. K.! 
Bring the next witness, Crier, pray. 
[POETRY goes and sits with the others. 
CRIER: 
Folk-Lore, we wait your pleasure. Pra 
appear. 
Your testimony may be useful here. 
[Enter FOLK-LORE. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 71 
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THE MIX-UP AT THE 
CHRIS TMAS 


By GRACE 








iI! SEEMS to me,” said Mr. Stephen Kingsley 
thoughtfully to himself, as he laid down his 
younger brother Samuel’s letter, “that it would 
be a very good thing to get Sam and Sylvester 
together. Judging by this letter—and one I 
had not long ago from Syl—it must be some 
j three or four years since they’ve met—volun- 
4tarily. And that is too long—altogether too 
| long—for brothers to remain in relations—er 

) lacking harmony.” 

| He perused the letter again. As he had 
observed, its general tenor certainly did suggest 
that the relations between Samuel and Sylvester 
lacked harmony, and that that was a very mild putting of 
the case. Samuel’s terse phrases left the situation in no 
doubt whatever. 


““T don’t like to say it to you, Stephen,” the letter ran in one 
portion, ““but Sylvester has acted not only unfairly but con- 
temptibly. I could have forgiven him the act itself, but the 
manner of the act—never. It was done too deliberately, too 


designedly, to be overlooked. I shall not overlook it. I shall 
. » OtG; 
In short, the letter had not been pleasant reading. The 


white-haired brother who read it, lying back among his 
invalid’s pillows, with a wry little twist of pain about his 
gentle lips as his eyes laboriously followed Samuel’s vigorous 
scrawls and equally vigorous language, felt it to be a matter 
in which it was time to interfere. Men and brothers of the 
age of Samuel and Sylvester—necither would see forty-five 
years again—should not be allowed to feel in this way 
toward each other if their elder brother could help it. 
‘He ‘doesn’t like to say it,’”” commented Stephen Kingsley 
with mild irony, ‘‘yet he seems to say it with considerable 
relish, nevertheless. The question is—what can I do?” 


ZH He closed his eyes and lay thinking. After a little he 
put out hishand and touched an electric bell. Its distant sum- 
mons presently brought into the room the tall and command- 
ing figure of a woman with iron-gray hair and a capable face. 
Mrs. Burns had been Mr. Stephen Kingsley’s housekeeper 
for thirty years; there could be no person more fitting for an 
elderly bachelor to consult. 

_Mr. Kingsley opened his eyes and regarded Mrs. Burns 
with an air of deliberation. His plans were made. He 
announced them. As one looked at Mrs. Burns one would 
hardly have expected an employer so helpless as he to issue 
orders to a subject so powerful as she in so firm a manner. 
Yet he gave the impression of consulting her, after all. 

_ Mrs. Burns,” said he, ‘I am thinking of having a 
Christmas house-party. Merely the family, you know. 
Yet that means a considerable number, including—er—all 


the babies. Should you think we could 
them ?”’ 


Mrs 


accommodate 


; 3urns’s stern face grew incredulous. ‘‘The fam- 
ily!” said she. ‘‘You—they—why, there won’t more’n 
half them come. Your brother Sylvester and your 
brother Samuel 


1 understand about Sylvester and Samuel. 


That is why 


I want a Christmas house-party.”’ 

your sister Clara and your sister Isabel a 

That was not serious. They must be quite over it by 
now 
: ~ Not over it at all. It’s worse. I happen to know what 
they 


Your 


iid to each other the last time they were here. 
Sister (| a 


” 


lara said 
Never mind, Mrs. Burns. We must surely get them 
The others are certainly on the best of terms.”’ 

Mrs. Burns pursed her lips. ‘‘I guess you’ve forgotten, 
Mr. Stephen, about that old fuss between George’s family 
and William’s. They’ve never been the same since. There's 
a coolness da ; 

We will warm it up. Coolness can’t exist in the 
Christmas warmth. If you feel that you can tuck everybody 
away somewhere ——”’ 


here 


be 


LUCIUS 
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“Mr. Stephen’’—Mrs. Burns’s tone was a trifle 
nant—‘‘there’s eleven sleeping-rooms in this house.” 

‘Are there? I had forgotten. I haven’t been upstairs 
in—twenty years. I can’t quite remember whether there 
are fireplaces in them all.” 

‘All but two—and they have Franklin stoves.” 

“Have Israel fill all the wood-boxes, Mrs. Burns. 
him to the woods for ground pine. 
the city. Tell Mary and Hannah to begin cooking and 
baking. But I must write my invitations. It’s three weeks 
yet to Christmas. Plenty of time to plan. Please hand me 
my writing materials, Mrs. Burns.” 

““Mr. Stephen’’—the housekeeper’s hand lingered on the 
leather tablet without taking it from the desk across the 
room—‘‘do you think you’d better try to write all those 
letters today? There's considerable many of the family and 

you didn’t sleep much last night.” 

“Didn’t 1? I shall sleep better tonight, Mrs. Burns, if 
the letters are posted. Let me get them off my mind.” 

She gave him the tablet and his fountain pen. Then she 
propped him up among his pillows and lit a reading-lamp at 
his elbow; the day was dull and his eyesight not of the keen- 
est—his physical eyesight. The spiritual vision reached 
far and away, quite out of the world altogether. 


2 The letters went out. With five of them went five 
others, appendices in the hand of Mrs. Burns. 

At Samuel Kingsley’s breakfast-table, twenty-four hours 
later, letter and appendix produced their effect. But due 
credit must certainly be given to the appendix. Mr. 
Stephen Kingsley’s letter read thus: 

** Dear Samuel: 

‘“*T am thinking of having a Christmas house-party 
long time since I have seen the family all together. 
least three new babies among the children 


indig- 


Send 
I will order holly from 


It seems a 
There are at 
I am asking everybody 


to come on the day Lefore Christmas—Wednesday—and remain 
over at least until Friday. Don’t refuse me. I should write much 
more, but must send word to all the others, and you know my eyes. 
“é 2 1} , . 
2CIICVE me alway 


** Lov ingly your brother, 


STEPHEN.”’ 


“Sylvester will be there,’ was Samuel’s comment. He 
closed his lips tight as he said it. They were firm-set lips 
beneath a close-trimmed, gray mustache. He squared his 
broad shoulders. ‘Sylvester will be there—and I won't!” 
his keen, brown eyes added. 

Then he opened the appendix. 


surns with dignity, ‘‘I 
pen in hand to send you a line in regard to Mr. Stephen’s 
letter hoping this finds you well and will reach you by the same 


‘* Respected Sir and Friend,” began Mrs. 


take my 


mail. I hope you and Mrs. Samuel and the family will come as Mr. 
Stephen wishes as he has set his mind on having this party which I 
think is too much for him but he will doit. Mr. Stephen is not as 
strong a ic Was. Hoping you will come 


‘Respectfully your 


It could hardly be said that Mrs. Burns’s language pos- 
sessed to a greater degree than Mr. Kingsley’s the quality 
of persuasion. But one sentence in her letter, together with 
the fact that she had considered it a matter which called 
ipon her to take her unaccustomed pen in hand at all, gave 
weight to the invitation. Mr. Samuel Kingsley handed 
both lett rs across the table to his wile, with the curt com- 
ment that it was a confounded nuisance and he didn’t see 
what had got into Stephen’s head, but he supposed they’d 
have to consider it. 


W245 The other letters met with varied receptions. To all 
they were a surprise, for Stephen lived well out of town and 
had been a recluse for so long that nobody was in the 
habit of taking him much into consideration when it came 
to affairs social. There could be no question that he was 
well beloved by every member of his family, and sincerely 
pitied —when they took time to think about it, which was 
not often. But, except for brief visits at his quiet home, 
inspired by a sense of duty, few of them felt him in their 
lives at all. 


SARAH A. BURNS.’’ 


PA RLT Y 


RICH MON D 


Author of the Juliet” Stories, etc. 




















It interfered decidedly with previous plans, but nobody 
was quite willing to refuse the invitation—except those to 
whom Mrs. Burns, with shrewd grasp of various situations, 
had ventured to indite her supplementary lines. To each 
of these her appeal on the score of Mr. Stephen’s failing 
health came as a sting to action and turned the scale. More 
or less grudgingly, they all wrote that they would come. 
But not without mental reservations as to courses of pro- 
cedure when on the spot. George’s family need not be 
familiar with William’s. Clara and Isabel would avoid each 
other all that it was possible to do without attracting the 
notice of a certain pair of mild blue eyes beneath a crown 
of thick white hair. And Samuel and Sylvester—would 
Samuel and Sylvester even so much as hands? 
Those who knew them best doubted it. 

But the children were all glad to go. Family quarrels 
mattered nothing tothem. And inthe children lay Stephen’s 
hope. Clara— Mrs. Pierce Wendell—caught sight of Isabel — 
Mrs. James Dent—before she was fairly inside brother 
Stephen’s doors. Clara was fair and fine and prosperous in 
elaborate widow’s mourning and an air of haughtiness which 
became decidedly more pronounced at sight of her sister 
Isabel. Mrs. Dent was tall and thin, and very quietly, 
almost austerely, dressed. The one lived in town, the other 
in the country. But just why these differences in mere 
outward circumstance should have brought about such a 
breach of feeling that they could barely greet each other 
with courtesy was a subject to which the elder brother, who 
awaited them in his own room, had given much thought. 

But he did not attempt to force matters. When Isabel, 
standing beside his chair, nodded coolly at Clara as she 
approached and then moved immediately away without 
further greeting, Stephen took no notice. If they could 
have seen, his eyes took on a certain peculiar deeper shadow- 
ing which meant that his heart was intimately concerned 
with the matter of the sisterly estrangement. But his 
welcoming smile as he greeted Clara was as bright as the one 
he had lately turned upon Isabel, and the questions con- 
cerning her welfare with which he detained her showed as 
brotherly an interest as if he had not been quite sure within 
himself that Clara was the offender most deeply at fault. 


shake 


W222 The Christmas guests arrived in installments. By 
noon George’s and William’s families had come—on the 
same train, although each had taken pains to ascertain that 
the other was likely to await a later hour. At three in the 
afternoon Sylvester and Mrs. Sylvester had pulled up ina 
big, shiny brown limousine, accompanied by Mrs. Sylvester’s 
maid, and driven by a chauffeur swathed in furs to the tip 
of his nose, as were also Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester. There were 
no children; it was the one childless branch of the family. 

‘‘Seems as if they might have brought somebody else in 
that great traveling opera-box,’’ declared Mrs. George to 
Mrs. Clara from the library window. ‘They came straight 
by our house if they came the Williamsville road, as I’ve no 
doubt they did. That machine will hold seven I shouldn't 
say it to Stephen, but it looks to me as if the more money 
Sylvester makes the closer he gets.” 

“That’s her fault,’”’ responded Clara, watching between 
the curtains as her brother Sylvester’s wife, in furs which 
cost several times the amount of Mrs. Clara’s own, came 
somewhat languidly up the walk. ‘‘She’s getting so exclusiv 
she’s likely to cut Sylvester’s family at almost any time. 
Since the trouble between Sylvester and Samuel 

“‘T heard through Matilda that they barely speak now,” 


whispered Mrs. George hurriedly. The library had been 
invaded with a rush by seven children and a dog—the dog, 
Uncle Stephen’s old Fido, nearly out of his head wit! 


excitement over the unexpected advent of such an army 
playfellows. 

“I think it’s extremely improbable that Samuel will 
come at all,’’ Mrs. Clara whispered back. “Mrs. b 
admitted to me just now that it was Samuel who called 
her up over the ‘phone. ‘We expect them all!’ that’s 


what she was saying. She tried to put me off with the 
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notion that he was inquiring if the children were all 
here—something about presents for them—you know how 
generous Samuel always is with the children. But I’ve no 
doubt at all he wanted to know if Sylvester was expected. 
I shall be very much surprised if we see Samuel.” 

The five-o’clock train brought James Dent, Isabel’s 
husband, and James Dent, Junior; several young people 
of the house of Lucas, whose mother— Marian Kingsley— 
was not living; and the children of Samuel, assorted 
ages, and accompanied by a nurse. The eldest of them, 
Annette, explained that her father and mother were 
coming in the roadster. 

Mrs. Clara looked at Mrs. George. If she had shrieked 
at her she could not have said more plainly: “You'll 
see! Thecar will break down, they will not come tonight. 
Else why didn’t they come on the train with the 
children?” 


\2469 James Dent, Junior, was the last of the evening 
arrivals to approach his Uncle Stephen’s chair. . This was 
not from any lack of desire to greet his host, but because the 
instant he put his round, smiling face inside the-door, he 
was set upon by fourteen children—this was their number 
now—and the , and pulled hither and yon and shouted 
at and barked at and generally given a rousing welcome. 
He deserved it. If ever Stevenson’s description of the 
entrance of a happy man into a room fitted anybody it 
fitted James Dent, Junior. It was, indeed, ‘‘as though 
another candle had been lighted,’’ although in this 
young man’s case a dozen candles could not have made 
so great a difference. And if it would be understood how 
impossible it was for anybody not to like Jim Dent it is 
only necessary to say that when he—the son of Isabel— 
reached Aunt Clara and kissed her heartily on her fair 
cheek she did not repulse him. Repulse him? One might 
as well try to repulse a summer breeze! 

“‘Clear a space, all of you!”” commanded James Dent, 
—. “IT want a chance at Uncie Stephen. Be off! 

ll not speak to any of you again till I’ve had ten minutes 
alone with him. Why, I haven’t seen him for a month.” 

A month! Few of the others had seen him for a year. 
But the young man’s tone expressed such hungry antici- 
pation of a talk with the uncle whom he had not seen fora 
month that everybody obediently cleared out and left 
the two together. 

Then Jim Dent sat down close beside the invalid’s 
chair and looked straight into his uncle’s gentle blue eyes 
with his own very brilliant blue ones—and, somehow, for 
all of the difference between them there was a look of the 
uncle about the nephew. The close-knit, sturdy young 
hand gripped the thin old one and held it close, and the 
smile the two exchanged had in it love and welcome and 
understanding. 

“Well, you've got them all here,” exulted Jim Dent. 
““Nobody but you could have done it. Uncle Sam’s 
coming, Annette says. That’s great, Uncle Stephen!” 

“IT am confidently expecting Samuel,’”’ responded the 
elder man. ‘How it will turn out I hardly dare think. 
They may not speak tonight. This is only Christmas 
Eve. But tomorrow, Jim, is Christmas Day!” 

“Yes, tomorrow's Christmas Day, Uncle Steve.” 
ji “Can brothers refuse to speak—on Christmas Day, 

im? 

“IT don’t believe they can—under your roof, Uncle 
Steve.” 

‘“My roof, boy! Under God’s roof!” 

“It’s pretty nearly the same thing,’’ murmured Jim 
Dent, not irreverently. 

‘I may need your help, Jim.” 

“‘Sheep dog—to bark at their heels and run them into 
the same pasture?”’ 

Uncle Steve smiled. His eyes and Jim’s met with a 
twinkle. ‘‘Just about that, perhaps,’ he admitted. ‘I 
can’t tell yet. But keep your eyes open.”’ 

“T’ll stand by,” agreed his nephew. “It’s a good thing 
the kiddies are here, Uncle Steve. When I came in Uncle 
George’s children and Uncle William’s were keeping 
more or less in separate squads, but the minute they 
pitched on to me the whole bunch were so tangled up I 
don’t think they’ll ever get untangled again. I had a 
glance at the fathers and mothers. Their faces were 
worth coming to see.”’ 

Mr. Kingsley looked at Jim earnestly. ‘I’m counting 
on the children, boy,” said he. 

“When it comes to a general mix-up,”’ replied Jim 
Dent, ‘‘ you can count on the youngsters every time.” 


“246 The gray roadster belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Kingsley ran swiftly and silently through the gateway 
and up to the side entrance of his brother Stephen's 
home. Mrs. Samuel sat beside her husband; a sharp- 
eyed mechanician rode in the rumble behind. 

“How long, Evans?” inquired Mr. Kingsley as the 
machine came to a standstill. 

“Forty-two minutes, sir. 
over these icy roads.” 

“T should say so. Came as fast as if I wanted to come,” 
muttered the man of affairs, with his hand under his wife’s 
arm to escort her up the steps. ‘As fast as if I wouldn’t 
rather be hung, drawn and quartered than meet that 
skinflint Sylv ‘« 

“Sam!” Mrs. Sam pressed his hand with her plump 
arm against her side. ‘‘ Please be civil to Sylvester for 
Stephen’s sake and the children’s. Don’t let him or them 
see signs of the quarrel—not at Christmas, dear.”’ 

x “I won't shake hands with him,” growled Samuel. 

Not with Stephen himself looking on.” 

“Yes, you will, dear, on Christmas Eve,” whispered 
Mrs. Sam. 

By which it may be seen that the mothers of many 
children have large hearts, and that Mr. Stephen 
Kingsley had with him one more ally than he knew. 

Although Mr. Samuel Kingsley may have infinitely 
preferred, according to his own declaration, to be hung, 
draw n and quartered than to enter the great, old- 
fashioned doorway within which somewhere awaited him 
an encounter with one of his own flesh and blood, nobody 
would have guessed it from his demeanor. Long training 
in what James Dent, Junior, mentally characterized, as 
he watched Uncle Samuel make his entrance, as the art 
of bluffing—acquired by men of prominence in the world 
everywhere—enabled that gentleman to appear upon the 
scene with an expression of affability mingled with pleas- 
ure on his handsome countenance, and his accustomed 
bearing of dignity and distinction well in evidence. As it 


That’s pretty good time 





happened, Mr. Sylvester Kingsley was at the moment 
close by his brother Stephen’s side, although he had by no 
means intended to be there when his brother Samuel 
should arrive. How this happened it is possible that 
only the ‘‘sheep dog” could have told. 

“Samuel, this is giving me great happiness,” said 
Stephen, and held his brother’s strong hand for a moment 
in both his weak ones. Then he looked at Sylvester, who 
was on his farther side. Samuel also looked at Sylvester. 
Sylvester looked back at Samuel. Blades of steel could 
not have crossed with a sharper clang. 

“How are you, Sylvester?” inquired Samuel, and his 
panes dropped to Sylvester’s chin as he said it. His 


and remained in Stephen’s, where it received a weak . 


pressure, a quite involuntary one, born of anxiety. 

“How are you, Samuei?”’ inquired Sylvester in return, 
and his glance lowered to the expensive scarfpin in 
Samuel’s neckwear. 

Jim Dent said ‘‘Good Lord!” somewhere inside of him, 
and the incident was closed by his Uncle Sylvester’s 
rising and walking away out of the room. The brothers 
had spoken—if this were speech. They had not shaken 
hands. An apprehending onlooker, betting on the proba- 
bilities, would have staked a considerable sum on the 
proposition that they would not shake hands within the 
next twenty-four hours—or twenty-four years. 


ZB “Mother,” said Jim Dent in a corner somewhere, 
‘‘why not take a day off from the row and show Aunt 
Clara how to narrow, or widen, or double up, or whatever 
she seems to be trying to do, on that pink silk thing she’s 
knitting? It’s Christmas Eve, and she’s finishing it up to 
give to Uncle Sam’s baby, and she’s all balled up. She 
never knit socks before. Somebody else helped her on 
the other one.” 

“James,” said his mother sternly, but not as sternly as 
she might have spoken if her son’s lips had not lightly 
kissed her ear before they murmured these words into it, 
“it is impossible to ignore your aunt’s manner to me.” 

“It’s not so awfully different, though, Mother, from 
your manner to her. Still, let’s see, how did the thing 
begin?’’ mused Jim. ‘She wrote that they’d all come 
out in July for a month, and you wrote back oi 

“‘T said the simple truth, James, that my kitchen was 
quite as hot in the country as hers in the city, in July.” 

“It certainly was the simple truth, Mother. Somewhat 
undecorated by a garnish of hospitality, though—eh?” 

“‘T had not accepted your aunt’s invitations to visit her 
in town in the winter.” 

““You’d had ’em, though. 
tions count any?” 

Isabel Dent stirred in her chair. 
time and again without invitation.” 

“‘ How far back did all this happen? When I was in my 
cradle? I’ve forgotten.” 

“‘It was seven years ago last July.” 

“Seven years outlaws an unpaid account. Let’s start 
another. I’ll back you up if you’ll go over and offer to fix 
up that sock. If you do the fuss will fix itself up. It’s 
just as easy as that. And— Uncle Steve wants it.” 

‘‘James,” his mother’s tone was firm, “if your Aunt 
Clara comes to me I will not repulse her.”’ 

‘She won’t come. You said the last hard word.” 

‘‘Tames!”’ 

“All right,” said Jim Dent with apparent resignation. 
“But even enemies declare a truce—on Christmas Eve.” 

Then two small boys and four girls of various sizes 
romped into the corner after him and he went away with 
them. It was difficult to do otherwise, with all six twined 
about his arms and pulling lustily. 





Don’t unaccepted invita- 


“‘She had visited me 


NZS ‘‘‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’’’ Stephen 
spoke the words thoughtfully. 

“Steve,” said Samuel, with a flushing face, ‘‘it’s a 
mighty sight easier to love a God a fellow hasn’t seen than 
some men he has seen. Whatever the Almighty is He’s 
square. Sylvester isn’t.” 

“Sam,” said Stephen gently, yet with a quiet firmness 
which made Samuel look at him curiously, ‘‘are you abso- 
lutely certain Sylvester was not square? Admitting that 
his methods were peculiar, annoying, without seeming 
reason or justification, are you sure they were not square?”’ 

“I’m as confident he meant to deceive me as I sit here.”’ 

“‘But do you know it? Could you prove it in a court of 
law?” 

Samuel hesitated. That was a question not to be 
answered quite so easily. ‘‘I believe I could.” 

‘“‘But you don’t know you could?” 

“Great Cesar, Steve, I’m not omnipotent. 
know I could. But ij 

“Then there is a possibility—just a possibility—that 
you might be mistaken in your judgment of Sylvester.” 

“If there is it’s so small that ‘s 

“The smaller it is the more danger of losing sight of it. 
Yet, if it exists 4 

Samuel rose abruptly. ‘See here, Brother,’’ he said 
with an effort to command his usual manner, “‘ why not 
let well enough alone? I’ve treated Sylvester civilly 
here under your roof. What more can you ask? What’s 
the use of stirring up strife on Christmas Day?” 

“Am I trying to stir up strife?” breathed Stephen 
Kingsley, his delicate face turning even a shade paler than 
was its wont. ‘‘I—Sam, I’d give my right hand—not 
that it’s worth much—to see strife end between you and 
Syl, here—on Christmas Day. What was that, 
Sam? What was that ?” 

Samuel ran heavily to the door, opened it, looked out, 
glanced back, then rushed through the door and shut it 
sharply on the outside. 

“‘Oh, Lord, dear Lord, not any of the children, on 
Christmas Day!”’ pleaded a low voice inside. 


I don’t 











It was Jim Dent who had reached young Sy] first 
when he fell through the well from the third story to the first 
of Uncle Stephen’s spacious old halls. Young Syl, Samuel’s 
twelve-year-old son, named for his Uncle Sylvester at a 
period when the brothers had been business partners and 
close friends, had been having a lively scuffle with his cousin 
Harold, Uncle George’s fourteen-year-old athlete. The 
set-to had raged all over the house, had reached the third 
story, and had arrived at a point where any means for 
either to get the better of the other had prevailed. 
Harold had succeeded in forcing his adversary into a 
position where he could throw him, after some schoolboy 


method, and, blinded by the excitement of the affair, had 
not realized just where he was. He had thrown Syl with 
such success that the younger boy had lost his clutch 
upon his antagonist and had gone over the low rail before 
Harold knew what had happened. 

“Keep cool!”” was Jim’s first command, learned in 
many an emergency on school and college athletic fields. 
‘*A boy can stand a lot, and he landed on the rug.” 

They tried hard to obey him. His mother succeeded 
best, his father least. Samuel Kingsley could not wait to 
see his boy return to consciousness, could not wait after 
he had summoned a physician—two physicians—by 
telephone, but must needs rush out to get the gray 
roadster, with its sixty-horse-power cylinders, declaring 
that he would meet Graham on the way. Graham 
ran only a turtle of a forty-horse-power machine and 
would never get here. 

His mechanician, Evans, was not on the ground. He, 
with Ledds, Sylvester’s chauffeur, had gone off on some 
Christmasing of their own. With hands that trembled 
Samuel looked to his gasoline, his oil, his batteries; then 
leaped into his machine. 

“Better take time to put on your coat and gloves,” said 
a voice behind him. ‘‘ You’ll drive faster, warm.” 

His brother Sylvester climbed in beside him, himself in 
fur-lined garments. He held Samuel’s coat for him, and 
handed his brother the heavy motoring gloves of which 
Samuel had not stopped to think. 

“T’ll look out where you back; let her go,”” commanded 
Sylvester, and Samuel backed his car out of the narrow 
space where it had stood between Sylvester’s big brown 
limousine and Stephen’s modest phaéton. Samuel used 
care until he had made the curves from barn to road, 
between trees and hedges and the brown remains of a 
garden, out through the old stone-posted gateway. Then, 
with a straight turnpike road before him and the city only 
twenty miles away, Samuel opened his throttle. The slim, 
powerful machine shot away down the road like the wind. 


2423 At a window inside Mr. William Kingsley was watch- 
ingexcitedly. A tall figure of the general proportions of his 
sister Isabel’s husband, James Dent, was at his elbow. 
“By George!” he ejaculated, ‘‘Syl’s gone with Sam!” 

Mr. George Kingsley, partially deaf, caught his own 
first name. ‘‘What’s that, Will?” he responded eagerly. 

William wheeled and saw whom he was addressing. 
George, his anxious eyes peering down the road, was 
plainly not thinking of family quarrels. Why should any- 
body think of family quarrels with Sam’s young Syl lying 
upstairs looking as if the life had been knocked out of 
him by that terrific fall? William found himself unable 
to answer this question. 

“Sylvester's gone with Sam after Doctor Graham,” 
he announced in George’s interrogative best ear. 

“You don’t say!’’ responded George. ‘Well, it’s a 
good thing.” 

It certainly was. Not a member of the family but 
would admit that. Also, if it was a good thing for Syl- 
vester and Sam to tear down the road together in a sixty- 
horse-power car, after a quarrel the proportions of which 
anybody must concede were far more serious than those of 
the difficulty between George and William, it would seem 
rather forced, at least until the truth was known about 
young Syl, for two other brothers looking out of the same 
window to cling to outward signs of estrangement. 

“Sam’s got an extremely powerful machine,’ observed 
William, continuing to gaze down the road, though the 
aforesaid machine was already probably a mile away and 
far out of sight. 

“T guess he has. 
should say.” 

‘“‘Sylvester’s isn’t made so much for speed as for getting 
about the city warm and comfortable for his wife. Syl’s 
not much on speed, as I remember. Shouldn’t wonder if 
Sam’s pace going to meet the doctor would make Syl hang 
on some.” 

“Tt’s Sam’s boy,” said George in a lower tone. 

“So it is,”” agreed William. ‘‘Couldn’t blame him if he 
took some chances. Don’t know as he'll get Graham here 
more’n five minutes quicker’n he could get here with his 
own car, but it’ll relieve the strain for Sam a little to be 
doing something.” 

‘““That’s so,”’ admitted George. 

At this moment Harold, George’s boy, with a pale, 
frightened face and a pair of very red eyes, came into the 
room and up to his father. He had no eyes for his Uncle 
William standing half within the long, crimson folds of 
the library curtains. 

“Dad,” said the boy, ‘did you know I 

“Eh?” said his father, turning his best ear. Then he 
saw his son’s face. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter?” he asked 
anxiously. ‘‘Is Syl ‘ad 

“Dad,” burst out the boy, ‘‘I—I was the one that did 
it. I—threw—Syl !” 

He buried his head against his father’s arm. 

“Why, Harry—Harry, boy ”” began his father in 
consternation. 

Uncle William came out from behind the curtain. He 
thought he had better get out of the room. But as he 
passed Harold his hand patted the young head. He 
stooped to the boy’s ear. ‘‘We all know it was an acci- 
dent,’”’ he whispered. 


Must go faster than Sylvester’s, I 


” 











\2é63 A nursemaid knocked upon the door of. Mr 
Stephen Kingsley’s room. In her arms was Mrs. Sam s 
baby, the prettiest baby of the three who were in the house. 

“Mr. Kingsley,” said the maid, ‘‘ Mr. Dent—the young 
man—said I should bring Dorothy to you and ask you to 
take care of her for a little while, if you didn’t mind. He 
has something for me to do.” 

‘Yes, yes—yes, yes,” answered the invalid. “I'll keep 
her.”” He reached out his arms. ‘* How is the boy now, 
do you know?”’ he asked. He had had a bulletin within 
the last five minutes, but minutes go slowly under suspense. 

“They think he may not be badly hurt, sir,”’ said 
the maid. 

But this was what they had told him from the begin- 
ning. He felt that they could not know. They wert 
afraid to alarm him. Fall so far and not be badly hurt‘ 
It was not possible. 

He took the baby, and laid his white cheek against 
hers of roseleaf pink. So Jim had sent him the baby to 
take up hismind. Wasthere anything Jim didn’t think of ¢ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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been applied to him on this journey by fortune—and Elizabeth!—and that 
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CHAPTER VI 

wRTHUR DELAINE was strolling and smoking on the broad, wooden 
<~ balcony which in the rear of the hotel at Banff overlooks a wide scene 

of alp and water. The splendid Bow River comes swirling past the 
hotel, on its rush from the high mountains to the plains of Saskatchewan. 
Craggy mountains drop almost to the river’s edge on one side; on the 
other, pine woods mask the railway and the hills; while in the distance 
shine the snow-peaks of the Rockies. It is the gateway of the 
mountains, fair and widely spaced, as becomes their dignity. 
Delaine, however, was not observing the scenery. He was entirely absorbed 
by reflection on his own affairs. The party had now been stationary for three 
or four days at Banff, enjoying the comforts of hotel life. The traveling com- 
panion on whom Delaine had not calculated in joining Lady Merton and her 
brother— Mr. George Anderson—had taken his leave, temporarily, at Calgary. 
In thirty-six hours, however, he had reappeared. It seemed that the construction 
work in which he was engaged in the C - Valley did not urgently require his 
{i} presence; that his position toward the railway, with which he was about to sever 
“Vv his official connection, was one of great freedom and influence—owing, no doubt, 
to the services he had been able to render it the year before. He was, in fact, master of 
his time, and meant to spend it, apparently, in making Lady Merton's tour agreeable. 

For himself, Delaine could only feel that the advent of this stranger had spoiled the 
whole situation. It seemed now as though Elizabeth and her brother could not get on 
without him. As he leaned over the railing of the balcony Delaine could see far below in 
the wood the flutter of a white dress. It belonged to Lady Merton, and the man beside 
her was George Anderson. He had been arranging their walks and expeditions for the 
last four days, and was now about to accompany the English travelers on a special journey 
with a special engine through the Kicking Horse Pass and back, a pleasure suggested by 
the kindness of the railway authorities. 

It was true that he had at one time been actively engaged on the important engineering 
Work now in progress in the pass; and Lady Merton could not, therefore, have found a 
better showman. But why any showman at all? What did she know about this man 
who had sprung so rapidly into intimacy with herself and her brother? Yet Delaine could 
not honestly accuse him of presuming on a chance acquaintance, since it was not to be 
denied that it was Philip Gaddesden himself who had taken an invalid’s capricious liking 
to the tall, fair-haired fellow, and had urgently requested—almost forced him to come 
back to them. : 








D Se 


Delaine was not a little bruised in spirit, and beginning tobe angry. During the solitary 
day he had been alone with them Elizabeth had been kindness and complaisance itself. 
But instead of that closer acquaintance, that opportunity for a gradual and delightful 
courtship on which he had reckoned, when the restraint of watching eyes and neighborly 
tongues should be removed, he was conscious that he had never been so remote from her 


during the preceding winter at home as he was now that he had journeyed six thousand 
miles simply and solely on the chance of proposing to her. He could not understand how 
anything so disastrous, and apparently so final, could have happened to him in one short 
week! Lady Merton, he saw quite plainly, did not mean him to propose to her if she could 


possibly avoid it. She kept Philip with her, and gave no opportunities. And always, as 
before, she was possessed and bewitched by Canada! Moreover, the Chief Justice and the 
French-Canadian, Mariette, had turned up at the hotel two days before, on their way to 
Vancouver. Elizabeth had been sitting, figuratively, at the feet of both of them ever since; 
and bot h had accepted an invitation to join in the Kicking Horse party, and were delaying 
their journey West accordingly. 

instead of solitude, therefore, Delaine was aware of a most troublesome amount of 
Societv. Aware also, deep down, that some test he resented but could not escape had 


he was not standing it well. And the worst of it was that as his discourage- 
ment in the matter of Lady Merton increased, so also did his distaste for this 
raw, new country, without associations, without art, without antiquities, in 
which he should never, never have chosen to spend one of the summers of 
this short life but for the charms of Elizabeth! And the more boredom he 
was conscious of the less congenial and sympathetic, naturally, did he 
become as a companion for Lady Merton. Of this he was dismally aware. 
Well! he hoped, bitterly, that she knew what she was about, and could take 
care of herself. This man she had made friends with was good-looking, and, by 
his record, possessed ability. He had fairly gentlemanly manners, also; though, 
in Delaine’s opinion, he was too self-confident on his own account and too 
boastful on Canada’s. But he was a man of humble origin, son of a farmer, who 
seemed, by-the-way, to be dead; and grandson, so Delaine had heard him say, 
through his mother, of one of the Selkirk settlers of 1812—no doubt of some 
Scotch gillie or shepherd. Such a person, in England, would have no claim 
whatever to the intimate society of Elizabeth Merton. Yet here she was alone, 
really without protection—for what use was this young, scatter-brained 
brother ?—herself only twenty-seven and so charming—so much prettier than 
she had ever seemed to be at home. It was a dangerous situation—a situation 
to which she ought not to have been exposed. Delaine had always believed her 
sensitive and fastidious; and in his belief all women should be sensitive and 
fastidious, especially as to who are, and who are not, their social equals. But 
it was clear he had not quite understood her. And this man whom they had 
picked up was undoubtedly handsome, strong and masterful, of the kind that 
the natural woman admires. But then he, Delaine, had never thought of 
Elizabeth Merton as the natural woman. There lay the disappointment. 





22 What was his own course to be? He believed himself defeated, but to show 
any angry consciousness of it would be to make life very uncomfortable in the 
future, seeing that he and the Gaddesdens were inevitably neighbors and old 
friends. After all, he had not committed himself beyond repair. Why not 
resume the friendly relation which had meant so much to him before other 
ideas had entered in? Ah! it was no longer easy. The distress of which he was 
conscious had some deep roots. He must marry—the estate demanded it. 
But his temperament was invincibly cautious; his mind moved slowly. How 
was he to begin upon any fresh quest? His quiet pursuit of Elizabeth had come 
about naturally and by degrees. Propinquity had done it. And now that his 
hopes were dashed he could not imagine how he was to find any other chance; 
for, as a rule, he was timid and hesitating with women. As he hung, in his 
depression, over the river, this man of forty envisaged—suddenly and not so 
far away—old age and loneliness. A keen and peevish resentment took posses- 
sion of him. 

Lady Merton and Anderson began to ascend a long flight of steps leading 
from the garden path below to the balcony where Delaine stood. 

Elizabeth waved to him, with smiles, and he must perforce watch her as she 
mounted side by side with the fair-haired Canadian. 

“Oh, such delightful plans!” she said, as she sank, out of breath, into a seat. 
‘‘We have ordered the engine for two o’clock. Please observe, Mr. Arthur. 
Never again in this mortal life shall I be able to ‘order’ an engine for two 
o’clock!—and one of these C. P. R. engines, too—great, splendid fellows! We 
go down the pass, and take tea at Field, and come up the pass again this even- 
ing, to dine and sleep at Laggan. As we descend the engine goes in front to 
hold us back; and when we ascend it goes behind to push us up; and I under- 
stand that the hill is even steeper’’—she bent forward, laughing, to Delaine, 
appealing to their common North-Country recollections—‘‘than the Shap 
incline!” 

“Too steep, I gather,’’ said Delaine, “‘to be altogether safe.”’ 
a trifle sharp. 
her companion. 

Anderson turned. 

‘“As we manage it, it is perfectly safe. But it costs us too much to make it 
safe. That’s the reason for the new bit of line.”’ 

Harmlessremarks. But the manner of both men in making them would have 
shown any shrewd observer that they did not like each other. And Elizabeth 
was a very shrewd observer. 


His tone was 
He stood with his back to the view, looking from Elizabeth to 


At two o'clock the car and the engine were ready, and Yerkes received them 
at the station, beaming with smiles. According to him, the privilege allowed 
them was all his doing, and he was exceedingly jealous of any claim of Anderson's 
in the matter. 

““You come to me, my lady, if you want anything. Last year I ran a Russian 
Princess through—official. ‘You take care of the Grand Duchess, Yerkes,’ 
they says to me at Montreal; for they know there isn’t anybody on the line 
they can trust with a lady as they can me. Of course, I couldn’t help her 
faintin’ at the high bridges, going up Rogers Pass; that wasn’t my fault!”’ 

“‘Faint—at bridges!”’ said Elizabeth with scorn. ‘I never heard of anybody doing such 
a thing, Yerkes.” 

“Ah, you wait till you see ’em, my lady,’’ said Yerkes, grinning. 

The day was radiant, and even Philip, as they started from Banff station, was in a 
Canadian mood. So far he had been quite cheerful and good-tempered, though not, to 
Elizabeth’s anxious eye, much more robust yet than when they had left England. But 
Philip was not easily controlled. The very decided fancy, however, which he had lately 
taken for George Anderson had enabled Elizabeth, in one or two instances, to manage him 
more effectively. The night they arrived at Calgary the lad had had a wild desire to go off 
on a moonlight drive across the prairies to a ranch worked by an old Cambridge friend 
of his. The night was cold, and he was evidently tired by the long journey from Winnipeg. 
Elizabeth was in despair, but could not move him at all. Then Anderson had intervened ; 
had found somehow and somewhere a trapper just in from the mountains with a wonderful 
“catch” of fox and marten; and in the amusement of turning over a bundle of magnificent 
furs, and of buying something straight from the hunter for his mother, the youth had 
forgotten his waywardness. Behind his back Elizabeth had warmly thanked her lieutenant. 

‘*He only wanted a little distraction,’”’ Anderson had said, with a shy smile, as though 
he both liked and disliked her thanks. And then, impulsively, she had told him a good 
deal about Philip and his illness, and their mother, and the old house in Cumberland. She 
of all persons to be so communicative about the family affairs to a stranger! Was it that 
two days in a private car in Canada went as far as a month’s acquaintance elsewhere ? 


43 Another passenger had been introduced to Lady Merton by Anderson, an hour before 
the departure of the car, and had made such a pleasant impression on her that he also 
had been asked to join the party, and had very gladly consented. This was the American, 
Mr. Val Morton, now the official receiver, so Elizabeth understood, of a great railway 
system in the Middle West of the United States. The railway had been handed over to 
him in a bankrupt condition. His energy and probity were now pulling it through. 
More connections between it and the Albertan railways were required; and he was in 
Canada looking around and negotiating. He was already known to the Chief Justice and 
Mariette, and Elizabeth fell quickly in love with his white hair, his dark eyes, his rapier- 
like thinness and keenness, his courtesy to women, and his drawling humor. 


On sped the car through the gate of the Rockies. The mountains grew deeper, the snows 
deeper against the blue, the air more dazzling, the forests closer, breathing balm into 
the sunshine. 

Suddenly the car slackened and stopped. No sign of a station. Only a rustic archway, 
on which was written ‘‘ The Great Divide,” and beneath the archway two brooklets issuing, 
one flowing to the right, the other to the left. 

They all left the car and stood around the tiny streams. They were on the watershed. 
The water in one streamlet flowed to the Atlantic, that in its fellow to the Pacific. 

Eternal parable of small beginnings and vast fates! But in this setting of untrodden 
mountains, and beside this railway which now for a few short years had been running its 
parlor and dining cars, its telegraphs and electric lights and hotels, a winding thread of 
life and civilization, through the lonely and savage splendors of snow-peak and _ rock, 
transforming day by day the destinies of Canada—the parable became a truth, proved 
upon the pulses of men. 

The party sat down on the grass beside the bright, rippling water, and Yerkes brought 
them coffee. While they were taking it the two engine-drivers descended from the cab of 
the engine and began to gather a few flowers and twigs from spring bushes that grew near. 
They put them together and offered them to Lady Merton. She, going to speak to them, 
found that they were English and North Country. 
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“Philip, they come from our side of Carlisle!” 

And there sprang up at once a lively conversation 
between her and them. They were a stalwart pair of 
friends, kinsmen indeed, who generally worked together 
and were now intrusted with some of the most important 
work on the most difficult sections of the line. But they 
were not going to spend all their days on the line—not 
they! Like everybody in the West, they had their eyes 
on the land—upon a particular district of it, moreover, in 
Northern Alberta, not yet surveyed or settled. But they 
were watching it, and as soon as the “‘steel gang”’ of a 
projected railway came within measurable distance they 
meant to claim their sections and work their land together. 


32469 Elizabeth returned to her companions, the bunch of 
flowers in her hand, her face a little flushed. 

“Did you like your engineers?” Mariette asked her. 
His smile was never without a shade of something remote 
and satirical. : 

“A perfect pair of gentlemen!” said Elizabeth warmly. 
“It is very kind of them to drive us.” ’ 

The others laughed. 

“I know the country they want,” said the American. 
“‘T was all over Alberta last fall—part of it in a motor-car. 
I can tell you we jumped about those stubble-fields in a 
way to make a leopard jealous! But I saw a lot that set 
me thinking. I was there on the day when the last 
Government lands, the odd numbers, were thrown open. 
Every land office was besieged. At Edmonton I saw 
people sitting through the night on their camp-stools, 
nobody opening his mouth, for fear his neighbor might 
guess which piece of land he was after. Nothing offhand 
about your Westerner! He chooses his farm, and then 
squats on it, to make things sure. Thousands from 
all over the world! English, American, Dutch, Italian, 
French. Oh! we’re used to such scenes in the States. 
There’s a great trek going on now in our own Southwest. 
But when that’s over our free land is done. Canada will 
have the handling of the last batch on this planet.” 

“If Canada by that time is not America,’’ said Mariette 
dryly. 

The American digested the remark. 

“IT take you, sir,’ he said with a smile. ‘Well, if I 
were a Canadian, perhaps I should be a bit nervous.” 

Mariette with great animation developed his theme of 
the ‘‘American invasion.’ Winnipeg was one danger 
spot, British Columbia another. The ‘peaceful pene- 
tration,” both of men and capital, was going on so rapidly 
that a movement for annexation, were it once started in 
certain districts of Canada, might be irresistible. The 
harsh and powerful face of the speaker became trans- 
figured; one divined in him some hidden motive which 
was driving him to contest and belittle the main currents 
and sympathies about him. He spoke as a prophet, but the 
faith which envenomed the prophecy lay far out of sight. 


24S Anderson took it quietly. The Chief Justice smiled. 

“It might have been,” he said, ‘‘it might have been! 
This railroad has made the difference.’’ He stretched out 
his hand toward the line and the pass. ‘‘ Twenty years 
ago I came over this ground with the first party that ever 
pushed through Rogers Pass and down the IlIlecillewaet 
Valley to the Pacific. We camped just about here for the 
night. And in the evening I was sitting by myself on the 
slopes of that mountain opposite’’—he raised his hand— 
“looking at the railway camps below me, and the first 
rough line that had been cut through the forests. And I 
thought of the day when the trains would be going back- 
ward and forward and these nameless valleys and peaks 
would become the playground of Canada and America. 
But what I didn’t see was the shade of England looking 
on!—England, whose greater destiny was being decided 
by those gangs of workmen below me, and the thousands 
of workmen behind me, busy night and day in bridging 
the gap between east and west. Traffic from north to 
south—that meant, for your Northwest, fusion with our 
Northwest; traffic from east to west—that meant 
England—the English sisterhood of States—the Empire! 
And that, for the moment, I didn’t see.”’ 

‘Shall I quote you something I found in an Edmonton 
paper th. other day?” said Anderson, raising his head 
from where he lay looking down into the grass. And, 
with his friendly eyes fixed on the American, he recited: 
‘*Land of the sweeping eagle, your goal is not our goal! 

For the ages have taught that the North and the South breed 
difference of soul. 

We toiled for years in the snow and the night, because we 
believed in the spring, 

And the mother who cheered us first shall be first at the ban- 
queting ! 

The gray old mother, the dear old mother, who taught us the 
note we sing!” 


The American smiled. 

“A bit raw, like some of your prairie towns; but it hits 
the nail. I dare say we have missed our bargain. What 
matter! Our own chunk is as big as we can chew.” 


WZ There was a moment’s silence. Elizabeth was 
bending forward, her lips just parted, her eyes fixed on 
Anderson. Delaine watched her—bitterly. Then Mariette 
threw out: 

‘‘And-in the end, what are you going to make of it? 
A replica of Europe or America?—a money-grubbing 
civilization with no faith but the dollar? If so, we shall 
have had the great chance of history—and lost it!” 

‘‘We sha’n’t lose it,’’ said Anderson, ‘‘unless the gods 
mock us.” 

‘“Why not?” said Mariette somberly. 
gone mad before now.” 

‘‘Ah!—prophesy, prophesy!” said the Chief Justice 
sadly. ‘All very well for you young men, but for us who 
are passing away! Here we are at the birth. Shall we 
never, in any state of being, know the end? I have never 
felt so bitterly as I do now the limitations of our knowl- 
edge and our life.” 

No one answered him. But Elizabeth, looking up, saw 
the face of Mariette— the face of a thinker and a mystic— 
slowly relax. Its harshness became serenity, its bitter- 
ness peace. And with her quick sympathy she guessed 
that the lament of the Chief Justice had only awakened 
in the religious mind the typical religious cry, ‘‘ Thou, 
Lord, art the Eternal, and Thy years shall not fail.”’ 


“Nations have 


At Field, where a most friendly inn shelters under the 
great shoulders of Mount Stephen, they left the car a 


while, took tea in the hotel, and wandered through the 
woods below it. All the afternoon till now Elizabeth had 
shown a most delicate and friendly consideration for 
Delaine. She had turned the conversation often in his 
direction and on his subjects, had placed him by her side 
at tea, and, in general, had more than done her duty by 
him. To no purpose. Delaine saw himself as the con- 
demned man to whom indulgences are granted before 
execution. She would probably have done none of these 
things if there had been any real chance for him. 


844 But inthe walk after tea Anderson and Lady Merton 
drifted together. They crossed the river and strolled up 
the road to Emerald Lake, talking this time of England. 
Anderson asked many questions as to English politics and 
personalities. And she, to please him, chattered of great 
people and events, of scenes and leaders in Parliament, of 
diplomats and royalties; all the gossip of the moment, in 
fact, fluttering around the principal figures of English and 
European politics. It was the talk most natural to her; 
the talk of the world she knew best; and as Elizabeth was 
full of shrewdness and natural salt, without a trace of 
malice, no more at least than a woman should have—to 
borrow the saying about Wilkes and his squint—her 
chatter was generally in request, and she knew it. 

But Anderson, though he had led up to it, did not 
apparently enjoy it; on the contrary, she felt him grad- 
ually withdrawing and cooling, becoming a little dry and 
caustic, even satirical, as on the first afternoon of their 
acquaintance; so that after a while her gossip flagged, 
since the game wants two to play it. Then Anderson 
walked on with a furrowed brow and raised color, and 
she could not imagine what had been done or said to 
annoy him. 

She could only try to lead him back to Canada. 
she got little or no response. 

“Our politics must seem to you splashes in a water- 
butt,” he said impatiently, ‘‘after London and Europe.” 

“A pretty big water-butt!” 

“Size makes no difference.”” Elizabeth’s lips twitched 
as she remembered Arthur Delaine’s similar protests, but 
she kept her countenance and merely worked the harder 
to pull her companion out of this odd pit of ill-humor into 
which he had fallen. And in the end she succeeded; he 
repented and let her manage him as she would. And 
whether it was the influence of this hidden action and 
reaction between their minds, or of the perfumed June 
day breathing on them from the pines, or of that giant 
splendor of Mount Burgess rising sheer in front of them 
out of the dark avenue of the forest, cannot be told; but, 
at least, they became more intimate than they had yet 
been, more deeply interesting each to the other. In his 
thoughts and ideals she found increasing fascination; her 
curiosity, her friendly and womanly curiosity, grew with 
satisfaction. His view of life was often harsh and mel- 
ancholy, but there was never a false nor a mean note. 

Yet before the walk was done he had startled her. As 
they turned back toward Field and were in the shadows 
of the pines, he said with abrupt decision: 

“Will you forgive me if I say something?” 

She looked up surprised. 

“Don’t let your brother drink so much champagne!” 

The color rushed into Elizabeth’s face. She drew her- 
self up, conscious of sharp pain, but also of anger. A 
stranger, who had not yet known them ten days! But 
she met an expression on his face, timid and yet passion- 
ately resolved, which arrested her. 

“T really don’t know what you mean, Mr. Anderson!” 
she said proudly. 

“TI thought I had seen you anxious. I should be 
anxious if I were you,” he went on hurriedly. ‘He has 
been ill, and is not quite master of himself. That is 
always the critical moment. He is a charming fellow— 
you must be devoted to him. Don’t let him ruin himself 
body and soul!” 


But 


WLS Elizabeth was dumfounded. The tears rushed into 
her eyes, her voice choked in her throat. She must, she 
would defend her brother. Then she thought of the dinner 
of the night before and the night before that—of the wine 
bill at Winnipeg and Toronto. Her color faded away; 
her heart sank; but it still seemed to her an outrage that 
he should have dared to speak of it. He spoke, however, 
before she could. 

“Forgive me,”’ he said, recovering his self-control. ‘I 
know it must seem mere insolence on my part. But I 
can’t help it—I can’t look on at such a thing silently. 
May I explain? Please permit me! I told you’’—his 
voice changed— ‘‘my mother and sisters had been burned 
to death. I adored my mother. She was everything to 
me. She brought us up with infinite courage, though she 
wasaveryfrail woman. In those daysa farm in Manitoba 
was a much harder struggle than it isnow. Yet she never 
complained; she was always cheerful, always at work. 
But—my father drank! It came upon him as a young 
man—after an illness. It got worse as he grew older. 
Every bit of prosperity that came to us he drank away; 
he would have ruined us again and again but for my 
mother. And at last he murdered her—her and my poor 
sisters!’ 

Elizabeth made a sound of horror. 

‘“‘Oh, there was no intention to murder,’ said Anderson 
bitterly. ‘‘He merely sat up drinking one winter night 
with a couple of whisky-bottles beside him. Then in the 
morning he was wakened by the cold—the fire had gone 
out. He stumbled out to get the can of coal-oil from the 
stable, still dazed with drink, brought it in and poured 
some on the wood. Some more wood was wanted. He 
went out to fetch it, leaving his candle alight, a broken 
end in a rickety candlestick on the floor beside the coal- 
oil. When he got to the stable it was warm and com- 
fortable; he forgot what he had come for, fell down on a 
bundle of straw and went into a dead sleep. The candle 
must have fallen over into the oil, the oil exploded, and in 
a few seconds the wooden house was in flames. By the 
time I came rushing back from the slough where I had 
been breaking the ice for water the roof had already fallen 
in. My poor mother and two of the children had evidently 
tried to escape by the stairway and had perished there; 
the two others were burned in their beds.” 

“And your father?’’ murmured Elizabeth, unable to 
take her eyes from the speaker. 

“T woke him in the stable and told him what had hap- 
pened. Bit by bit I got out of him what he’d done. And 
then I said to him: ‘Now choose!—either you go, or we. 


After the funeral the boys and I have done with you. 
You can’t force us to go on living with you. We will kill 
ourselves first. Either you stay here and we go into 
Winnipeg, or you can sell the stock, take the money and 
go. We'll work the farm.’ He swore at me, but I told 
him he’d find we’d made up our minds. And, a week 
later, he disappeared. He had sold the stock and left us 
the burned walls and the land.” 

‘‘And you’ve never seen him since?” 

‘“‘ Never.” 

““You believe him dead?” 

“I know that he died—in the first Yukon rush of ten 
years ago. I tracked him there shortly afterward. He 
was probably killed in a scuffle with some miners as 
drunken as himself.” 

There was a silence which he broke very humbly: 

“Do you forgive me? I know I am not sane on this 
point. I believe I have spoiled your day.” 

She looked up, her eyes swimming in tears, and held 
out her hand. 

“It’s nothing, you know,” she said, trying to smile, 
“in our case. Philip is such a baby.” 

“T know; but look after him!”’ he said earnestly as he 
grasped it. 

The trees thinned and voices approached. They 
emerged from the forest and found themselves hailed by 
the Chief Justice. 


ZH The journey up the pass was even more wonderful 
than the journey down. Sunset lights lay on the forests, 
on the glorious, lonely mountains, and on the valley of 
the Yoho, roadless and houseless now, but soon to be as 
famous through the world as Grindelwald or Chamounix. 
They dismounted and explored the great camps of work- 
men in the pass; they watched the boiling of the stream 
which had carved the path of the railway; they gathered 
white dogwood and yellow snow-lilies and red painter’s 


_brush. 


Elizabeth and Anderson hardly spoke to each other. 
She talked a great deal with Delaine, and Mariette held 
a somewhat acid dispute with her on modern French 
books—Loti, Anatole France, Zola—authors whom his 
soul loathed. 

But the day had forged a lasting bond between Ander- 
son and Elizabeth and they knew it. 

The night rose clear and cold, with stars shining on the 
snow. Delaine, who, with Anderson, had found quarters 
in one of Laggan’s handful of houses, went out to stroll 
and smoke alone before turning into bed. He walked 
along the railway line toward Banff in bitterness of soul, 
debating with himself whether he could possibly leave 
the party at once. 

When he was well out of sight of the station and the 
houses he became aware of a man persistently following 
him, and, not without a hasty grip on the stout stick he 
carried, he turned at last to confront him. 

‘““What do you want with me? You seem to be follow- 
ing me.” 

‘“‘Are you Mr. Arthur Delaine?”’ said a thick voice. 

“That is my name. What do you want?” 

““And you be lodging tonight in the same house with 
Mr. George Anderson?” 

“Tam. What’s that to you?” 

“Well, I want twenty minutes’ talk with you,” said 
the voice after a pause. The accent was Scotch. In the 
darkness Delaine dimly perceived an old and bent man 
standing before him, who seemed to sway and totter as 
he leaned upon his stick. 

“‘T cannot imagine, sir, why you should want anything 
of the kind.’”’ And he turned to pursue his walk. The 
old man kept up with him, and presently said something 
which brought Delaine to a sudden stop of astonishment. 
He stood there listening for a few minutes, transfixed, 
and finally, turning around, he allowed his strange com- 
panion to walk slowly beside him back to Laggan. 


CHAPTER VII 
5; THE freshness of the morning on Lake Louise! 


It was barely eight o’clock, yet Elizabeth Merton 
had already taken her coffee on the hotel veranda and was 
out wandering by herself. The hotel, which is nearly six 
thousand feet above the sea, had only just been opened 
for its summer guests, and Elizabeth and her party were 
its first inmates. Anderson, indeed, had arranged their 
coming and was to have brought them hither himself; 
but on the night of the party’s return to Laggan he had 
been hastily summoned by telegraph to a consultation of 
engineers on a difficult matter of railway grading in the 
Kootenay district. Delaine, knocking at his door in the 
morning, had found him flown. A note for Lady Merton 
explained his flight, gave all directions for the drive to 
Lake Louise, and expressed his hope to be with them 
again as expeditiously as possible. Three days had now 
elapsed since he had left them. Delaine, rather to Eliza- 
beth’s astonishment, had once or twice inquired when he 
might be expected to return. 


WES Elizabeth found a little path by the lake shore and 
pursued it a short way; but presently the splendor and 
the beauty overpowered her; her feet paused of them- 
selves. She sat down on a jutting promontory of rock 
and lost herself in the forms and hues of the morning. In 
front of her rose a wall of glacier sheer out of the water 
and thousands of feet above the lake into the clear bril- 
liance of the sky. On each side of its dazzling whiteness 
mountains of rose-colored rock, fledged with pine, fell 
steeply to the water’s edge, inclosing and holding up the 
glacier; and vast rock pinnacles of a paler rose, melting 
into gold, broke, here and there, the gleaming splendor 
of the ice. The sun, just topping the great basin, kindled 
the ice surfaces, and all the glistening pinks and yellows, 
the pale purples and blood-crimsons of the rocks to flame 
and splendor; while shadows of coolest azure still held 
the hollows and caves of the glacier. Deep in the motion- 
less lake the shining snows repeated themselves, so also 
the rose-red rocks, the blue shadows, the dark, buttress 
ing crags with their pines. Height beyond height, glory 
beyond glory—from the reality above the eye descended 
to its lovelier image below which lay there, enchanted and 
insubstantial, Nature’s dream of itself. 

The sky was pure light; the air pure fragrance. Heavy 
dews dripped from the pines and the moss and sparkled in 
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HE Little King, destined to become the great 
King, Louis Le Grand, of France, had always 
found Christmas a dull day. Even at the age 
of eight he had begun to realize that every 
day was dull, and though he had heard a 
great deal about the joys of Christmas he had 
found it the dullest day of all, and did not 
understand why other folks pretended to love it. 

On Christmas morning he was compelled to sit 
up in his great bed of state while gorgeous courtiers 
knelt beside him offering rich gifts for which he 
did not carea fig. After breakfast, to mass, which 
was easily endured, because every one remained quiet, and 
the low, rolling voice of the priest was soothing. But after 
mass he had to sit in stiff, insufferable robes while gifts of which 
he knew nothing were distributed in his name to courtiers for 
whom he cared nothing. 

After the distribution of the presents the tired Little King 
stood on the royal dais in one of the state chambers receiving 
guests till near noon, when he dined in solitary grandeur. 
Christmas Days to the Little King were but blurred memories of 
a desire to cry, suppressed only by almost superchildish effort. 

Each day—Christmas included—the King had a few hours 
of rest after dinner. Usually this lax time was devoted to 
a nap in his private bedroom adjoining the boudoir of his 
nurse, the Sweet Mam’selle, a name the King had given her 
and by which she was known throughout the Court. 

Frequently on pleasant days, after his nap, the King went 
with his nurse to walk in the little hedged garden beneath 
his window, set apart in the beautiful court of the Palais- 
Royal for the King’s exclusive use. 

One day Sweet Mam’selle opened 
a private door called the King’s 
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‘Please, Sweet Mam’selle. I am the King and I might say: 
‘You shall take me, Mam’selle.’ But I love you so dearly 
that I say: ‘Please take me, Sweet Mam’selle.’ Your King 
kneels to you, Sweet Mam’selle, and begs 

The Little King fell to his knees beside her, and Mam’selle, 
frightened at the thought of kneeling royalty, exclaimed: 

‘Rise, my King, rise! You must kneel to none but God!” 

“T’ll not rise till you promise to take me to the river,” 
answered the King pleadingly, though defiantly. 

Mam’selle could resist no longer, so she said: ‘‘I’ll take 
you, my King, if I die for it.” 

So, amid a great deal of suppressed laughter, hushed 
whispering and joyous dancing, the Little King donned his 
plainest suit, and Mam’selle, going to her boudoir, put on 
her plainest gown. When both were ready and very nervous 
Mam’selle unlocked the door at the top of the narrow stair- 
way leading to the King’s garden and the adventurers hur- 
ried down. Softly the outer door was opened; still more softly 
they ran toward the King’s Postern, seeking the cover of the 
evergreens and. hedges as they went. With beating hearts 
they opened the little door with Mam’selle’s magic key and 
hurried through the dark, narrow hallway to the street door. 
Then followed the thrilling moment of escape and a delicious 
breath of the sweet street air. 





WES The Little King wanted to do something to express his 
joy, but his whole life had been so artificial that he did not know 
how. Had he been ‘‘just boy”” he would have known that 
his longing was Nature calling him to shout, to run, to jump. 
But cruel Fate had denied him the sweet knowledge of things 

that are really worth while doing, 

and he was forced to content himself 





with clinging to Mam’selle’s hand, 





Postern, to which she carried the key, 
and the two passed through a tunnel- 


skipping in a stiff, kingly fashion 





by her side, and drawing in great 





like hallway, unlocked the outer door 
and were in the street. That was a 
glorious adventure for the Little 
King, and afterward, when he felt 
tired and blue, he would say: 

‘‘Let us go out into the street, 
Sweet Mam’selle.” 

But it was a delight seldom to 
be enjoyed. If the Queen Regent or 
Cardinal Mazarin were to learn that 
Mam'selle had exposed the King to 
the gaze and mayhap the touch of 
the common people on the street, 
she would surely receive a reprimand 
and might be dismissed. But the 
Little King’s unhappiness was so 
real, and his joy in these excursions 
was so keen, that Sweet Mam’selle 
could not always resist the child’s 
pleadings. 





224 On a certain Christmas Day, 
the eighth year of the Little King’s 
lifeand the third of his reign, his royal 
duties seemed especially irksome, and 
when dinner was finished he hurried 
with Sweet Mam’selle to his bed- 
room, longing above all things to 
give vent to his weariness in tears. 
ut he was a manly, kingly little 
fellow, sedate and thoughtful be- 
yond his years, so he held back his 
tears, as a real King should, and 
bore his troubles stolidly, as a real 
man will. 

With Sweet Mam’selle’s help the 
stiff brocades, the rich laces and the 
costly jewels fell from the Little King 
to the floor, and he lay down on his 
low, soft bed for a nap. Mam’selle, 
busy with her needlework, stood 
leaning against the window-shelf; for 
no one in France save the Queen 
Mother was permitted to sit in the 
King’s presence. 

Presently Mam’selle heard a sob, 
and, turning toward the King, saw 
him sitting on the edge of the bed. 
Drowsiness had broken the back of 





























kingliness; so, exercising a tired 
child’s privilege, Louis XIV was 
whimpering softly, pathetically. 

Mam’selle ran to the dais and 
knelt beside the King, who put his 
arm about her neck, rested his cheek against hers, and enjoyed 
tue luxury of a good cry. 

‘What is it, my King?” asked Sweet Mam'selle tenderly. 

“I don’t know,” answered the Little King. ‘I just want to— 
to cry. I—I don’t want to stay here. Isn’t there some place 
we can go? I’m so tired.” 

“Yes, yes, my King. I know, I know,” 
caressingly; her eyes, too, were moist. 

_The King, seeing Mam’selle’s tears, brushed them away with 
his hand, saying: ‘Are you, too, tired, Sweet Mam’selle?” 

“No, no, my King. I weep because you are tired 
you are denied the divine right of being a child. 
My sweet King!” 

“Then we are both unhappy when I’m unhappy?” asked the 
King, brushing away his own tears in a desire to save Mam’selle. 
“Yes, yes, my sweet King. Iam unhappy because you 
you 

“But lam the King. I am Louis XIV,” interrupted the Little 
King, trying with poor success to stay his sobs and to live up to 
the demands of royalty. 


whispered Mam’selle 


because 
My poor King! 


because 


X43 After a minute or two of silence a smile broke through the 
royal tears and lighted up the Little King’s sorrowful face. 

“I know how we may both be happy,” he cried. 

‘How, my King?’’ asked Sweet Mam’selle. 


‘Let us go to the garden and when no one is watching we'll escape through the little 
We'll walk ’way down past the Louvre 
than we have ever gone, Sweet Mam’selle; oh, so far, because this has been such a hard 
Christmas Day, and oh, Sweet Mam’selle, we'll go over where the poor people live. 
Maybe we can go as far as the river, back of Notre Dame. Oh, come, come, Sweet 


door and go for a walk. 


Mam’selle! Oh, I love you so dearly!” 

Day won’t be so—so horrid.” 

“Oh, I dare not, I dare not,” answered Mam’selle. 

‘Oh, please, Sweet Mam’selle. 

your eyes to stop the tears. 
“Yes, yes, my King, you were good. 

rot take you to walk in the street today.” 


; '’’ He kissed her tenderly by way of bribe, and 
continued rapidly: ‘‘Fetch me my plainest, darkest suit, and, after all, this Christmas 


You are so beautiful and so good. 
I did try so hard to be good all morning.” 
You were perfect—a perfect King. 
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breaths of the sweet, forbidden air. 
Mam’selle hugged the wall of the 
Palais-Royal and hurried across the 
open space between the Louvre and 
the Garden of the Tuileries. When 
they reached the street since called 
Quai du Louvre they turned and 
walked close to the wall of the Louvre 
until they reached the lower end of 
the long palace. Then she said: 
“Shall we turn back, my King?” 
“No, no,” pleaded Little Majesty. 
“You promised to take me to the 
river, and perhaps down the rivage 
a little way—down back of Notre 
Dame, where the poor people live.” 
“Alas, the poor people live every- 
where in Paris, my King,” she an- 
swered. ‘But I did not promise to 
take you to the river. s 
“You did promise, Mam’selle,”’ 
returned the King, ‘and for you to 
say that you did not is to contradict 
your King. That would be a sin and 
would make most Kings angry. But 
] love you, so, if you promise never 
to do so again I’ll forgive you.” 
Mam/’selle smiled and drew the 
King to her side. ‘If 1 did promise, 
my King ‘i 
“Tf?’’ cried the King. ‘‘ That is 
as much as to say that the King did 
not tell the truth when he said you 
did promise. It is well for you, 
Mam’selle, that I love you so.” 
“Then I will say: ‘Though | did 
make the promise, my King, I must 
not keep it. We must turn back.’” 
“T thought you loved me and 
would keep your promise,” said the 
King. ‘‘You are so beautiful, and 
I was going to marry you when | 
grew up. I thought we were going 
to have such a good time.” 
Mam’selle glanced down at the 
King and saw unroyal tears gather- 
ing in his eyes. Again her tender 
heart came to his rescue, and she 
said: ‘‘We’ll go to the river, my 




















"way, ’way farther 


There, now, I kiss 


But I dare 








and stood gazing in unfeigned admiration. 
eyes gave back the King’s admiring glances with usury. 
she gazed with ostentatious motherly love upon the rag doll resting in her lap. 
remained seated, apparently unconscious of any other presence, and continued to smile 
lovingly into the doll’s face. 
elbow, crossed her knees, swung her foot gently up and down, swayed her body from side 
to side, and hummed a lullaby in tones so soft and sweet that the King thought he had 
never before heard so soothing a song. 


King, and we’ll not return till you 
give the word. I’m going to trust 
you. If we are discovered woe is me, 
for I believe the Cardinal would 
have me beheaded.” 

“Do this for me, Sweet Mam’selle,”’ pleaded the King, taking 
her hand. ‘‘I will protect you, for | am the King, and when | grow 
up I'll marry you.” 

So, far past the Louvre the Little King and Mam’selle wandered, 
till they reached the wharf of the Old Red Ferry, beyond the 
Bridge of Our Lady, back of the great, dark Church of Notre 
Dame. Then the King, leading Mam’selle by the hand, crossed 
the quay, and, following the bend of the river, walked on the rivage, 
very close to the dark, murky, wonderful water. 

It was all so delightfully strange to the King that his joy was 
beyond expression save in significant squeezes of Mam’'selle’s hand, 
expressive glances up to her face, and deep, long-drawn breaths of 
sheer ecstasy. 


2265 After walking a long way down the river they came toa little 
girl sitting on a log near the water’s edge. The King had passed 
several clusters of begrimed and ragged children, who were far more 
attractive to him than were the little Count de Bourbon, the 
littke Mam’selle La Duchesse de Condé, or the other bejeweled 
children with whom he sometimes played, and he longed to speak 
to them. But they frightened him and he was unable to screw his 
courage to the talking point until he found a little girl sitting 
alone, tenderly nursing a rag doll. Though poorly dressed she 
was cleaner than the others, and her childish beauty was far too 
assertive to be hidden by rags. The King stepped boldly up to her 
For one brief moment the girl’s great, brown 
Then the long lashes fell, and 
She 


Presently she made it comfortable on the bend of her 


Added to her lullaby was always this refrain: 


‘*We thank dear Saint Nicholas for all that we receive, 
sut we are more blessed, far more blessed, when we give.”’ 


Meantime the Little King stood silently watching her, though after her first glance she 
gave no sign that she knew he was there. 


Presently he coughed deferentially to remind 
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her that he, Louis XIV, was awaiting her pleasure and 
was willing to be gracious. But she had no time for 
frivolities. Baby needed her attention; it was baby’s 
sleepy time. 

This indifference to his august presence was a new, 
though not altogether unattractive, phase of life to the 
King. Never had he dreamed that any one could ignore 
him, nor did he know that it was possible for a subject of 
France to sit in the presence of France’s King. But the 
new condition interested him so much that he gazed, 
admired, smiled broadly, and, after a time, said: 

“Why don’t you rise, Mam’selle?, Why do you remain 
seated?” , 

No answer came save in the gentle swaying of the body 
and the crooning of the lullaby, so the King again asked: 

‘*Why do you remain seated ?”’ 

“Sh-h-h-h,”” she answered, holding up her hand to 
enjoin silence, and whispering softly: ‘I am singing my 
baby to sleep. It spoils them to walk them to sleep.” 

All Greek to the Little King; far worse than Greek, for 
he had a slight knowledge of the olden tongue, but what 
he knew about babies could have been written on his 
smallest finger-nail. 


244 The King again was silent and stood for a minute or 
more, enjoying the lullaby which was being sung to him 
quite as much as to the doll. He looked up to Mam’selle 
with a puzzled expression. She aaawered with a smile, 
and the Little King, turning to the child with a manner 
as if to say, ‘I’m enjoying this very much,” remarked: 

“Do you know you are the only person except the 
Queen Mother who has ever remained seated in my 
presence? The Count de Bourbon and Mam’selle 
La Duchesse de Condé and even the Cardinal all remain 
standing.” 

All Greek to the little girl, so she answered without 
deigning to glance at the Little King, ‘‘I don’t know 
those folks,’’ and again took up the broken lullaby. 

The Little King’s smile broadened to a laugh. Christ- 
mas, after all, was not so bad a day. He was determined 
to talk to the little girl and to make her talk to him, so 
presently he asked: “What is your name, Mam’selle?” 

‘‘Louise sagt What’s yours?’’ she answered in 
accents softly spoken out of respect to baby’s sleepiness, 
then immediately resumed her crooning. 

After a long, delicious pause the King answered: ‘‘ My 
name is Louis.” 

Another long pause ensued. 

‘‘Louis what?” she asked between notes. 

“Louis what?” repeated the King. Then he looked 
up to Mam’selle and asked: ‘‘What does she mean?” 

‘‘T mean, what is your other name besides Louis?’’ said 
the girl, answering for Mam’selle in tones plainly showing 
that the King was interfering with her motherly duties. 

‘“‘Oh! Louis Fourteen. I am the King,” he answered. 

Mam’selle gave his hand an admonitory squeeze. The 
King shrugged his shoulders and laughed softly, as if to 
say: “Too late now. The cat’s out.” 


ZS The King’s statement seemed to amuse the little 
mother, for she looked up to Sweet Mam’selle and smiled 
as if she would say, “To us older folks his childish jests 
are amusing,’ then turned her eyes to the baby, now 
evidently almost asleep. She was at least two years 
younger than his Majesty. 

The King was about to speak, but the little mother held 
up her hand warningly, whispered ‘“Sh-h-h-h” to enjoin 
silence for one moment longer, swayed her body more 
gently, sang more softly, watched the baby’s face more 
intently, and, after a moment of sweet pantomime, 
breathed a sigh of relief as she whispered: 

‘“‘Now she is asleep and we may talk without waking 
her if we speak softly—softly, you know, as the fairies 
talk.’’ She laid the baby gently on the log, covered it 
tenderly with an old piece of sailcloth, gazed at the sleep- 
ing infant for a moment, then tiptoed to the other end of 
the log, sat down, beckoned Mam’selle and the King to a 
place beside her, and drew in her ragged little skirts so 
that they might sit very close. He at once accepted the 
invitation, but Mam’selle remained standing. 

““You sit down, too, on the other side of me,’ said 
Louise, smiling up at Mam’selle, ‘‘and we'll talk. I'll tell 
you how Saint Nicholas brought Babette— Babette is my 
baby—to me only this morning.” 

‘“‘T prefer standing,’ said Mam’selle, ‘‘and I should like 
very much to hear the story of Babette.” 

‘“ Please sit down, Sweet Mam’selle, on the other side of 
Louise,” pleaded the Little King, grasping Mam'selle’s 
hand and drawing her toward the log. 

So Mam’selle, for the first and last time in all her life, 
sat in the presence of the King of France, with Louise 
Jarbeau between her and august Majesty. 

At first the conversation seemed to halt, so Louise, 
feeling that the burden of hostess rested on her little 
shoulders, asked: ‘‘ What is your father’s name and what 
does he do?” 

“He is dead,” answered the King; ‘‘ but his name, too, 
was Louis.” 

‘But his other name, what was it?” asked Louise. 

The King laughed and said: “I don’t know.” 

Louise’s eyes opened in wonder, but she made no 
comment on the remarkable situation, fearing to offend; 
for, of course, it was not the little boy’s fault that he 
did not know his father’s name. 

To the Little King the fact that his father was dead 
was not a source of grief. The late Louis XIII had been 
simply a link in the kingship of France, a mere number in 
French history. 


ZH A long pause followed, during which Louise was 
trying to formulate suitable expressions of sympathy 
for the King’s fatherless and nameless condition, but he 
disturbed her mental processes by saying: 

“My father was called Thirteen, and | am Fourteen.” 

A smile came to Louise’s face despite her effort not to 
seem amused, and she said: 

‘There must have been a lot of children in your family 
to have to give them numbers instead of names.’ Then 
the smile seemed to transfer itself to the King’s face, and 
hers bore a touch of sadness as she continued: ‘‘That’s 
the way they do in prison. My Father Pierre’s number 
is too large for me to know, because I can’t count more 
than one hundred, so my Mother Louise puts it down on 
a piece of paper when she sends me with a basket of bread 
to the Prison Sur le Pont.” 


Louise sighed, and, with an air of wishing to get away 
from a disagreeable topic, went back to the subject of 
names: 

“It is so funny. Your father with a number for a 
name, and you, too.”” Again she paused, looked dreamily 
out over the river, turned to the King, and said: ‘‘I’m 
sorry he is dead, because he can’t be good to you and buy 
things for you, and you can’t be sorry and cry if—if they 
take him to prison, and your iether can’t cry every 
night because he is in prison. But maybe she cries 
because he’s dead. Does she?” 

The thought was entirely new to the Little King, so he 
answered truthfully: 

“IT don’t know, but I heard Madame de Longueville 
say that the Queen left off rouge when the King died. But 
why should she cry?” 


22 Louise was dimly conscious of a feeling that, of 
course, his mother would cry, but the King’s manner made 
her suspect that perhaps something was wrong with either 
her premise or her conclusion. The subject was too deep 
for Louise, so she backed away from it and said: 

‘‘My mother’s name is the same as mine, too. Her 
name is Louise—Mother Louise. I am Baby Louise. 
What is your mother’s name?” 

‘‘T—don’t—know,”’ stammered the King, who had 
inherited, along with his crown, his father’s tendency to 
stammer when slightly confused. 

The science of nomenclature, so simple to Louise, was 
too deep for Louis. 

‘“‘What is the Queen’s name?” he asked, leaning for- 
ward and speaking across Louise to Mam’selle. 

‘‘Her Majesty’s name is Anne,” answered Mam’selle. 

Louise sat in open-eyed expectancy, hoping to hear a 
second name. 

““Yes, Anne,” said the King, turning to Louise and 
taking evident delight in the fact that his mother had a 
name. ‘‘My mother’s name is Anne.’ A short pause, 
filled with faltering certainty. ‘‘The Queen is my real 
mother, is she not, Sweet Mam’selle?”’ 

Mam’selle answered: ‘‘ Yes.” 

Louise smiled in default of words. This condition of 
affairs was startling. Here was a boy older than she who 
did not know his mother’s name, and seemed not to be 
entirely clear about his own. He seemed, too, to be a 
little foggy concerning his mother’s very existence, and 
the family name appeared to be a series of numbers. Well, 
words were useless, thought Louise; but silence was 
embarrassing, so she was driven to speech: ‘‘ Does she 
have to work very hard?” 

“Yes,” responded the King, delighted to be able to 
answer a question intelligibly, ‘‘she holds a council of 
state on Mondays and Thursdays, and every day with 
the Cardinal. Nearly every day, I believe, she consults 
with M. Molé, of the Parliament. Then she receives 
ambassadors from other Kings and addresses from the 
people, and—and ——”’ 

‘*So does my mother,’’ answered poor Louise, from the 
midst of cloud. She did not intend that any one’s mother 
should do more work than her own dear Mother Louise. 
The King glanced inquiringly toward Mam’selle, while 
Louise continued: ‘‘ And she sews, too, when she can get 
any to do.” 


ZH) ‘‘Sews”’ was another word concerning which the 
King was sadly lacking in definition. He had prided him- 
self on his knowledge of the French language, but his pride 
had taken a fall, and his ignorance was embarrassing, so 
he remained silent. 

With true feminine tact Louise had concealed her own 
shortage, but with feminine quickness soon discovered 
that the King was groping, so to prevent his humiliation 
she again took up the burden of the conversation. 

‘““Yes, my Mother Louise and my Sister Josephine— 
she is a big girl, she is sixteen—work whenever they can 
get anything to do, and they buy things for me. And 
they’ve got two names, too.” 

Louise did not want to boast, but she did feel that the 
possession of four names by two persons was a fact justi- 
fying mention as conducive of respect in a boy whose 
father and mother had but one each. 

A long pause followed. Louis did not seem able to 
break it, and Louise felt that something must be done to 
relieve the embarrassing silence, so she said: 

“Oh, I love my Mother Louise and my sister. 
bought me a nice red ribbon last Christmas. I have it 
at home. Yes, Fourteen, a real red ribbon. Oh, it’s so 
beautiful, and they’re going to buy me a new dress when 
they get enough sous. They never expect to get enough 
to buy dresses for themselves. It takes nearly all they 
can get to pay the guard at the Prison Sur le Pont to let 
me take bread to Father Pierre. Every Sunday, right 
after mass, Mother sends me with bread and sometimes a 
little milk to Father Pierre. I don’t know why, but she 
says she’s afraid to send Josephine, because Josephine is 
pretty and she’s too big, so she sends me, and sometimes 
I get to see my Father Pierre, and he kisses me and cries, 
and then—and then—well, I cry, too.” 

She paused and tried very hard to smile, as if in 
apology for again introducing a painful topic. 


They 


WES The King, who seemed to be having less difficulty 
with his definitions, fully grasped the situation and lis- 
tened in evident sympathy. 

“Oh, but my doll—Babette!”’ cried Louise joyfully. 
“Do you want me to tell you sbout her?” 

‘““Yes,”” answered the King and Sweet Mam’selle. 

“Well, | remember long ago—’way last Christmas—I 
did want a doll so badly. But I was little then; I was 
only five years old, so I didn’t get one. Marie Lotier got 
one. Saint Nicholas brought it to her, but she wouldn’t 
let me play with it. But'she did let me look at her playing 
with it, and—and that was nice in her, wasn’t it, now? 
Oh, I did so want a doll, and I just thought about it all 
the time—every minute since last Christmas—and I 
made a novena for one, and Mother Louise gave me a 
sou for an offering to the Virgin, and sure enough, my 
novena was answered, and when I woke up this morning, 
there, right beside me, was my beautiful doll, Babette. I 
had seen her, don’t you know, in Mother Lotier’s shop 
window—she is Marie’s mother and keeps the shop next 
door to us—and I told Mother Louise that maybe Saint 
Nicholas had left Babette there for me, and sure enough, 
he had. Oh,I do love her better than any one in the world 
except Mother Louise and Sister Josephine and Father 


Pierre. I wonder would the Virgin’’—she cast down her 
eyes and crossed herself devoutly—‘‘punish me if I 
loved Babette better than them.” 

‘““No, no, Louise,’’ said Mam’selle, speaking to keep 
back the tears. ‘‘But you must not love your doll better 
than your mother, father and sister.” 

Louise wanted to hurry away from the thought: “‘ Yes, 
good Saint Nicholas brought her to me. He brought 
Marie Lotier a prettier doll, but I know it is not so good 
as Babette.” 

Another long pause ensued; Louise bent her head in a 
listening attitude, held up her hand for silence, and said: 
“There, Babette is awake and I'll fetch her. I’m glad 
she didn’t sleep long, for I do love her, and I just want 
her all the time.” 

She ran to the doll, took it up tenderly, kissed it 
passionately, and resumed her seat between Mam’selle 
and the King. After she had made the baby comfortable 
on her lap, and had feasted her eyes for a moment on its 
beauty, she turned to the King and asked: ‘‘What did 
Saint Nicholas bring you this morning?” 

“Why, no-nothing. I—I—don’t! know him, so, of 
course, he wouldn’t bring me anything. He couldn’t get 
into the palace,” answered the King. 

‘““Many friends brought beautiful presents,’’ inter- 
rupted Mam’selle. ‘‘The Cardinal presented a beautiful 
sword with a jeweled hilt and scabbard. The Marquis de 
Villeroy presented a diamond star of the King’s Orders, 
and many others made their Christmas offerings. There 
was a beautiful brooch from her Majesty.” 


ZS Poor Louise was lost again. Stars and Orders, scab- 
bards and brooches, were Greek to her. She gazed with 
pity on the King and asked: 

“But didn’t Saint Nicholas bring you something— 
something that made you cry just because you loved it 
so much?” 

Babette, for the moment, was forgotten and lay on 
Louise’s lap in frightful danger of falling off. 

“No, he brought me nothing,’’ answered the King, 
with a note of pain in his voice, telling plainly that he was 
beginning to realize his great misfortune. 

“Oh, you poor—you poor ”” began Louise, but she 
stopped speaking suddenly, as if the words had been 
choked back by a great and torturing thought. She 
gazed for a moment at the King, then lowered her eyes 
with ineffable love toward the doll in her lap. It was the 
only treasure she had ever possessed, the only great joy 
she had ever known. A struggle was going on within the 
baby heart, but it was brief. In a few seconds she turned 
quickly toward the King, thrust the precious Babette in 
his hands and said: 

“You take her, Fourteen, you take her.” 

She smothered her grief for a second or two, but could 
not hold out against it, so fell to her knees, buried her 
face in Mam’selle’s lap, and wept as if her little heart 
would break. 

Louise’s wondrous’ unselfishness touched Sweet 
Mam’selle keenly, and the Little King’s knowledge of 
definitions was full and clear. He saw it all, and his 
heart responded, if his voice did not. 

“No, Louise, we cannot take 
Mam’ selle. 

‘‘No, no,” said the King. 

aii insisted Louise, between her sobs. ‘I 





your doll,’ said 


Yes, yes,” 
can’t bear to think that Saint Nicholas forgot Fourteen.” 

‘But you must take her back,’’ said Mam’selle, lifting 
Louise to her feet and indicating to the King to place 
the doll in her arms. 

The King quickly responded, and Louise fell upon 
Babette in a passion of caresses that would have filled 
the heart of a returning prodigal with envy. 

After a brief moment of joyous thanksgiving for 
Babette’s return Louise looked up through her tears to 
Mam’selle and asked: 

“Why did Saint Nicholas forget Fourteen? Was hea 
bad boy?” 

‘“No, no, Louise, he was good. And I am sure Saint 
Nicholas will come to our house tonight, so you need not 
worry.” 

Louise dried her eyes and divided her smiles as im- 
partially as possible between Fourteen and Babette. 


ZH Mam'selle thought it was high time that she and 
the King should hurry home, but she wanted the King 
to return Louise’s great favor with one still greater, if 
possible, so she asked: 

“Is your father in prison, Louise?” 

“Yes,” answered Louise. ‘‘ The Prison Sur le Pont.” 

“‘Does your mother live near here?”’ 

“Yes, over there by Mother Lotier’s shop,” answered 
Louise, pointing to a near-by house. 

“Fetch her quickly,’”’ commanded Mam’selle. 

Then Louice ran off, clinging to Babette, to bring her 
mother. 

While she was away Mam’selle had a moment’s talk 
with the Little King, who, knowing all about the defini- 
tions of the word “prison” and its kindred, fully com- 
prehended the situation and was eager to act. 

“‘Do—do you su-suppose I can really let Louise’s father 
out of prison?”’ asked the Little King. 

“With the help of the good Bishop of Notre Dame, 
whom we both know and who lives near by, I feel sure 
you can,” answered Mam’selle. 


When Mother Louise came she explained that Father 
Pierre had been arrested two years before for protecting 
his daughter from insult at the hands of a drunken noble- 
man, and that he had been in prison ever since. 

After hearing Mother Louise’s story they all hurried to 
the house of the good Bishop of Notre Dame, who wrote 
out an order for the King to sign, directing Father Pierre's 
release. With great difficulty the Little King signed his 
name, ‘Louis R.”’ The Bishop attested his Majesty's 
signature, gave the order to Mother Louise, and said: 

‘Present this to the Governor of the Prison Sur le 
Pont and you will receive your husband.” 


12423 Greatly frightened at what she had done, Mam’se!le 
hurried back to the palace. 

Immediately after leaving the Bishop’s house the Little 
King asked: 

““Do—do 
of prison?” 





you suppose they will let Father Pierre out 
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7LLEN REED, who taught school and boarded 

M with Mrs. Emerson James, was embroidering; 
Mrs. James was knitting with lavender wool; 
her sister, Miss Anna Smith, was making some 
gray bedshoes. When Anna’s right hand moved 
a small diamond shot out a white spark from 
a rigidly curved finger. The women sat in a 
circle of soft lamplight. Emerson James and 
his neighbor, John Clark, sat apart and talked. 
The women paid no attention. Unconsciously 
they felt superior. It was as if they said to themselves: 
“It is only men talking.” 

Ellen Reed did not even know what the men were talking 
about, although she heard the drone of deep voices. Ellen 
looked very pretty that evening in her white silk shirtwaist 
suit over a red silk slip. The glow on Ellen’s cheeks was red 
rather than pink, and there were red lights in her brown 
hair. She was expecting a caller. She listened for the 
doorbell as the men’s voices continued. They were talking 
about a new town hall and increased taxes. Then Miss 
Josiah Holly was mentioned, and the women began to listen. 

“She can afford to pay any amount of 
extra taxes,’’ said Emerson James. 








ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


in somebody like that who is happy over Christmas presents. 
She is a real Christmas lady. Poor dear, I shouldn't wonder 
if she were thinking about her presents this very minute.” 
That was true. Josiah was sitting alone and thinking 
about her presents with the wild anticipation of a child. 
She had made out a list of people who might give, and held 
it in her lap. She had been poring over it, but now she had 
extinguished her lamp. The shade of the lamp was very 
hideous, being of splashy green with a splashy rose and a 
splashy hummingbird painted thereon. Old Sam Larkins, 
who took care of her fire and did errands for her, had bought 
it after her old cut-glass shade had been broken. It repre- 
sented his taste, but it disturbed Josiah. She had nicely 
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never stepped outside her own house except in summer. 
Then, sometimes, on a fine day she moved about her yard 
with the languid state of a sovereign taking the air. 

The only time when Josiah came into actual touch with 
her kind was at Christmas. That was for her a season of pure 
joy. Josiah had no suspicion of ulterior motives. Every- 
thing which she received was to her a gift of love. She 
breathed in happiness. In fact, the aged lady, from her 
love of receiving the gifts of love, became at Christmas an 
exquisite thing. She fairly personified Christmas, crowned 
with evergreen, the Star of Hope before her eyes, her soul 
lit with the joy of an imperishable childhood. 


22S Josiah had cleared the top of the old piano and the 
tables for her Christmas gifts. She lived alone and had 
habits of the most perfect order and cleanliness. People 
said that Josiah Holly was miserly because she kept no 
maid, but she and one other alone knew if that were true. 
Twice a year a lawyer from Amesbury drove over and 
conferred with her. People often waylaid William Downey, 
the lawyer, on his semi-annual visits, and tried to extract 
the’ truth as to Josiah’s affairs by adroit 
questioning. However, he invariably re- 





“If she can I’d like to know where she 
got so much money,”’ said John Clark. 

The women all looked up from their work. 

Mrs. James spoke softly, but she stamped 
heavily with her right foot at the same time. 
It was a trick of hers. ‘‘She must have 
money,’ said she. 

“Don’t see where she got it,’’ repeated 
John Clark doggedly. 

“She must have a good deal of money,” 
said Miss Anna Smith. 

“Of course she has money,” said Ellen. 
‘People wouldn’t toady to her the way they 
do if she hadn’t.”’ 

Mrs. James, although her voice was soft, 
had a temper. ‘‘What do you mean?” she 
asked sharply. 

Miss Anna Smith began to tremble vio- 
lently. That was her way of showing anger. 
Her black frizzes bobbed and the diamond 
on her right hand flickered wildly. 


WZ Ellen took another stitch. ‘I mean,” 
said she sweetly, ‘‘that I don’t believe some 
people would be so crazy about giving 
Christmas presents to a woman who never 
gives any unless they thought they were 
going to have returns in some way.” 

Then Anna Smith spoke. ‘I would make 
these bedshoes just the same, anyway,” said 
she in her tremulous voice. 

‘“And I would make this shawl,” said 
Mrs. James. ‘‘ Josiah is always sitting beside 
a window, and the windows are very loose 
in that old house. I think this shawl will be 
very nice for her.” 

“Oh, dear me!” cried Ellen. She gave her 
work a toss on the table and went to the 
older women and kissed them. ‘‘ You know 
I didn’t mean you,” she said. 

Mrs. James gave her a good-humored 
little shake. ‘‘Of course you didn’t, child,” 
she replied. ‘‘What are you going to give 
her yourself ?”’ 

Ellen laughed. ‘‘I am going to give her 
this centerpiece,” said she. ‘‘I never knew 
anybody so perfectly wild over Christmas 
presents.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. James, “I never 
knew anybody except a child who cared so 
much.” 

The men talked. They, also, were con- 
temptuously oblivious of the notes of the 
other sex. — 

_““You don’t suppose, do you,” said John 

Clark, ‘‘that Josiah has been trading in 

stocks?” 

_““Don’t see how she could,” replied 

Emerson James; ‘‘an old woman like her.” 
‘Don’t see how she’s got a darned thing 








sponded without the slightest regard for 
facts, for it might be pouring at the time, 
‘Pleasant day,’’ touched up his horse and 
drove on. Many who were piqued by his 
reticence called him“ Pleasant-Day Downey.” 

Pleasant-Day Downey’s brother Amos had 
brought the one romance into Josiah’s life. 
When they were young they had been very 
much in love with each other, but Amos 
Downey had been very poor, and old ’Squire 
Holly had not approved. Josiah, who had 
regarded her father as the Law, had yielded; 
young Amos had gone West and had never 
returned. His brother William had become 
a “‘self-made man,’’ and achieved a local 
celebrity in the law. He had never married. 
Nobody knew whether or not his brother 
Amos had. Josiahdid not know. She never 
asked William about Amos. She had a 
furtive tenderness for William because of his 
brother. Amos to her memory always pre- 
sented the same face as when she had last 
seen him. She was absolutely incapable of 
the conception that the curly-haired, blue- 
eyed young Amos had grown old. She 
knew that she herself was old, but her lover 
possessed to her mind immortal youth. 
Sometimes she had imagined with horror his 
return with his beautiful young face to see 
her as she was. 

During late years she had come into a state 
of complete acquiescence with the facts of her 
existence, which gave her a peace even better 
than happiness. This had come to her since 
her father’s death. He had been a domestic 
tyrant. Josiah’s very name was an instance 
of tyranny. The ’Squire had wished for a 
boy. When Providence sent him a girl he 
declared that she should at least have the 
boy’s name. People had laughed about the 
name, but it had never disturbed Josiah. 
She had no sense of humor. 


245 On the evening when she was being 
discussed in Emerson James’s house she gazed 
across the fields at it. The sitting-room 
was on the other side, and the house looked 
quite dark until half-past eight, when a 
sudden shaft of light shone across her own 
room and struck out a gleam of gold from a 
picture on the opposite wall. “Jim Ellis has 
come to court Ellen,’’ thought Josiah, and 
an old ache went through her heart disturbing 
the still level of her peace. Ellen had an 
autocratic old father in Amesbury, and Jim 
was poor. If Ellen had been at home in 
Amesbury Jim could not have called. 

“She is situated very much as I was,” 
thought Josiah. Then she smiled a peculiar, 
secret smile, half sad, half pleasurable. Then 








except the old place, and those few thousands 
in the bank that pay the taxes and insurance, 
and just keep her going,”’ said Clark firmly. 
‘‘She must have money,” said Mrs. James, ‘‘ because 
The men looked at her. 
‘‘ Because what ?”’ asked her husband. 

_ Mrs, James hesitated. ‘She always says when any one 
gives her a Christmas present that nobody will be any loser 
by it in the end,” she replied. 

John Clark sniffed impolitely. ‘‘So that is the reason 
why she gets so many Christmas presents,” said he. 





‘ZS Mrs. James laughed. ‘ Well,” she said, ‘I don’t want 
to besuspicious, but I can’t for the life of me understand what 
the Gregory girls should give her such expensive presents 
every year for. They never give their poor relations a thing. 
Jane Armstrong, their own mother’s sister, told me with her 
own lips that the Gregory girls never so much as gave her a 
pocket handkerchief at Christmas. Thenthere’s Mrs. Wilton 
Adams. She gives Josiah the most beautiful presents, and 
her own nieces, who work for their living, never get a thing. 
It does look suspicious.” 

_ Of course it does,” said Anna Smith, “‘but if I were you, 
sister, I wouldn’t mention names.”’ 

‘‘ Maybe they give just as we do, just because the poor 
soul is so pleased to have presents,” said Ellen. “I begin to 
think I was horrid to even hint that they gave because they 
think she has money. I never knew anybody so pleased. 
Next to having a real live Santa Claus in the town I believe 


packed away two shades which were artistic and had been 
given her for Christmas presents. 

Josiah, after she had extinguished the lamp, was a mere 
shadowy bulk beside a window, but as she had appeared in 
the lamplight she had been rather impressive. Old and 
homely as she was she had a stateliness and gentleness of 
bearing which marked her as a lady born. Her black silk 
gown, which dated back nobody knew how many years, 
still retained its splendid texture. The few worn places had 
been so carefully darned that they were invisible. Josiah 
wore an ancient kerchief of fine old lace, also exquisitely and 
invisibly darned, fastened with a pearl brooch. She wore 
several old rings: dull diamonds and a large pearl set in 
onyx. Her hands were small and white and looked indomi- 
tably young. It was as if she had shunted back Old Age 
himself successfully so far as those fair and dimpled little 
hands were concerned, but it was otherwise with her face and 
body. In her youth she had been like a young gold willow 
of the spring in slimness and grace. Now she was stiffly 
ponderous in body, flabby-chinned and _ hollow-cheeked 
in face, with hair so thin that it was scarcely more than a 
gray film. . 

Josiah may have been vain or finely sensitive, but she did 
not like to walk abroad. She shuddered, like Lady Godiva, 
at the idea of her whole little world of discerning eyes being 
riveted upon her poor old face and ungainly person. She 


she wondered childishly what Ellen would 
give her at Christmastime. The year before 
she had given an embroidered table-cover, 
and there had beena scene. Josiah had made her invariable 
little speech: ‘‘I am not giving presents myself this year, 
but you shall not lose in the end, dear.’’ And Ellen had 
turned upon her in a gust of anger and snatched away the 
present. ‘‘ You can’t have this, then,” said Ellen. 

Josiah had stared at her in dismay. ‘‘Why?”’ she asked 
faintly. 

“You can’t!” said Ellen. 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t give presents for the sake of a return,” 
said Ellen, and her eyes were afire with honest indignation 

‘I—want to give presents,’ Josiah faltered, ‘‘and—I 
am so situated—I didn’t mean to offend you, Ellen.” 

“TI don’t want a present in return,” said Ellen, ‘‘and if 
you think that is why I am giving this you can’t have it. 
I simply can’t endure to have anybody think such things of 
me.” 

“IT won’t think such things,’’ Josiah said humbly. 

Then Ellen, suddenly remorseful, had bent down and 
kissed the sweet old face. ‘‘You poor old dear, I know 
you won't,” she cried. Josiah gazed at the pale shaft of 
light from the James’s window and resolved not to make 
her stereotyped remark to Ellen again. 

That was a week before Christmas. Before dark on 
Christmas Eve Ellen brought her present, daintily tied 
with red and green ribbon twisted around a sprig of holly. 
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She kissed Josiah and said laughingly how odd it was 
that her name should be Holly. ‘‘ You are like a dear 
old pun on yourself,’”’ said Ellen. ‘‘ You like Christmas 
so much.” 

Josiah smiled sweetly, but she did not laugh. She did 
not know exactly why Ellen laughed. Her lack of humor, 
which implies a certain cruelty to one’s self as well as 
toward others, had been on the whole a merciful trait of 
character for her in the rigid monotony of her life. 
a are not going home tonight, dear?” she asked 

en. 

Ellen blushed and shook her head. ‘ No,” she replied. 
“IT am going tomorrow on the half-past ten train. I 
thought I would not go today.”” She did not give her 
reason, which was that she wished to be where Jim Ellis 
could call upon her on Christmas Eve. Ellen, although 
she realized fully all the obstacles in the way, hoped that 
Jim would ask her to marry him. If he did she intended 
to accept him. 


24H Ellen had the instinct of a hurdle-jumper with re- 
gard to obstacles. Jim, however, was different. As far as 
he himself was concerned he feared nothing, but he had 
forethought in a large measure, and he considered the girl’s 
future as she herself was incapable of doing, and forced 
himself to face higher obstacles than she would. When 
he came on Christmas Eve he brought a new novel for 
Ellen. She thanked him and laid it on the table. Then 
she asked to be excused, went up to her own room and 
returned with another book tied up in white paper with 
a gold cord. She had bought for Jim a pair of 
gold sleeve-links set with tiny sapphires. 
Now she thought, resentfully, that she would 
not give him anything so personal as jewelry. 
Since he had given her a book he also should 
have one. 

However, poor Jim seemed delighted with 
the book—so delighted that Ellen regarded 
him with the half-remorseful anger of the 
quick, alert, feminine creature before the 
obtuse, steady-headed male. 

“‘Goodness,”’ said she, ‘I shouldn’t think 
you had ever had a present before.” 

‘“‘I never did have many presents,” replied 
poor Jim simply. And he continued to gaze 
at the book with the delight of a boy. ‘Such 
a pretty cover,” said he. 

“Wait a minute,” said Ellen abruptly, and 
ran out of the room with a flirt of her white 
gown which revealed the red silk fluff of her 
skirt. 

Jim turned over pages of his book and 
gazed happily at the pictures until Ellen 
returned. 

She thrust a little jewelry box into his hand. 
“‘Here,”’ she said, ‘‘ this is really what I got for 
your Christmas, but I thought at first I 
wouldn’t give it. I thought I would give you 
a book because you gave me one. I was real 
horrid.” 

“Thank you,” said Jim with a little hesi- 
tation. Heopened thelittle box. ‘They are 
beautiful,’ he said slowly. Then he looked 
at Ellen with her radiant, impetuous young 
beauty, and his brown eyes glistened because 
there were tears in them. ‘I wanted to give 
you a ring tonight, Ellen,” he said. 


22H Ellen started and grew white, but she 
said nothing. ‘I wanted to,’’ Jim repeated, 
‘‘but I did not feel that I could, Ellen.”’ 

A blush spread over Ellen’s face. She 
dropped her lids as if to conceal the eager- 
ness in her eyes. ‘‘I would not have minded 
if it had been just the simplest little ring,” 
she whispered. ‘‘Oh, Jim!’ 

Jim, in his turn, started. ‘‘Why, Ellen, it 
was not that,” he said, ‘‘not the—cost, don’t 
you understand? That is, not the first cost 
—but, well—Ellen, you must know how I feel 
about you. You are the one out of the whole 
world for me, but—it won’t do, dear.” 

“Why won’t it, if—you care?” 

“T haven’t a penny except my little in- 

























Miss Holly as he had done that Christmas. ‘“‘ Them 
Gregorys, they sent her a whole trunkful,”’ said he. 

“A trunkful?” 

‘“‘Yes, ma’am, they had to pack the things in a trunk, 
there were so many, and I had to wait while Miss Holly 
unpacked it, and she was so tickled she was shaking all 
over. Then I carried a great boxful from Mis’ George 
Pickman, and Mis’ Lawson and her old maid sister sent 
some big packages they told me to handle careful, and 
Mis’ Henry Snow got the Bray boys to cut a lot of holly 
and evergreens, and the way Miss Holly is trimmed up 
beats the band.” 

‘‘I am glad she has so much,” said Ellen. 
always so pleased.” 

‘“‘That’s just the way I feel,’’ said the man; ‘I never 
seen a woman so tickled with presents. I dunno as I ever 
seen a child so tickled. Seems as if Christmas was worth 
havin’ just on her account. Her settin’-room looks and 
smells jest like pine woods.” 

Ellen laughed happily. ‘‘I am very glad,’ she said 
again. Ellen herself was so happy that she was capable 
of understanding all lesser joys. Her sense of happiness 
seemed quickened into abnormal activity. She was 


“She is 


certainly very happy. She had seen Jim that morning, 
and she wore on her left hand a ring with a pearl which 
had been Jim’s dead mother’s. She did not mean to tell 
her father that day. She would not spoil Christmas for 
him. She knew that he would not notice the little ring. 
After she was on the train she kept feeling of it under her 
glove and thinking of her happiness, and also as a sort of 












A Plea for Mercy 


if SAW girls of 17 and 18 weeping with pain and 
} 5 weariness at eleven o’clock at night as with 
paid shaking fingers they made their counters 
attractive against the next day’s brutal rush. Isaw 
one girl drop in a dead faint after selling dolls 
to a fond mother of children. 1 saw little boys fall 
asleep in rubbish corners at the noon hour, their 
untasted luncheons in their tired hands. 

“That night when I went to my supper | saw 
a boy, small for his 16 years, sitting ona box before 
the employees’ elevator, for which he waited. He 
looked up at me and with the craving for sympathy 
innate in children, he sighed softly: ‘Oh, my 
God, I wish eleven o’clock would come.’”’ 
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PATHETIC, YOU Say? Yes, but who is responsible for 
such sufferings ? The women who delay their Christmas 
shopping until the last moment, for the above is an actual 
picture of poor worn-out and nerve-racked store clerks in 
Christmas week when the thoughtlessness of thousands 
of women compel shopkeepers to keep open their stores 
in the evenings. What trait is it in woman that she 
will procrastinate in her Christmas shopping? Is it so 
strange that she is called heartless and inhuman? We 
believe it is only heedlessness, but is this not being 
heedless to the point of being criminal? Cannot the 
average woman realize that it is to her own advantage, 
to say nothing of common human mercy to the shop 
clerks, to do her Christmas buying before December 15 ? 
Every woman who does this does a Christlike act. 





partly from embarrassment. Her cousin in Amesbury 
had given her the collar which she had given Josiah, and 
she wondered if the Gregorys could possibly know it. 

All four women agreed as they walked on that Josiah 
was very feeble, and they were right. Poor Josiah was 
very feeble, and it is possible that the Christmas joy was 
an overstimulant. If Josiah had not been given quite so 
many presents, if her little measure, which she had held 
out to love to be filled, had not been so brimmed, she 
might have lived longer. As it was, she died, without any 
evident disease, ten days after Christmas. 

Josiah left a will: a long document with many codicils: 
a will so unique that it became a household word in the 
village and excited at once a sense of pathos and humor. 
Poor Josiah had not in reality much to leave except what 
had been given her as Christmas dole, besides her real 
estate and her few thousands in the bank. The latter all 
went to Jim Ellis. Originally it had been bequeathed to 
Ellen Reed, but Josiah had evidently come to understand 
that by changing her legatee she would do a more gra- 
cious deed. In Josiah’s will, which covered many closely- 
written pages, was found the name of every Christmas 
giver who had ever come to her door, and in every case 
the gifts were returned intact in their original wrappings. 
Josiah had never used one, but had put them carefully 
away after the days of exhibition. 


ZH When the liveryman carried a carriage load of be- 
quests to the Gregorys there were heads at the neighbors’ 
windows. ‘‘That big bundle is Jane Gregory’s afghan,”’ 
said one woman; ‘‘I miss my guess if the 
Gregorys don’t haveto lay ina barrel of moth- 
balls, for nearly everything they ever gave 
Josiah was made of wool.’”’ Mrs. James was 
the woman. As she spoke she looked com- 
ically and sadly at the lavender shawl which 
had come back to her, and her sister looked 
at the bedshoes. There were many more 
things: a table full. ‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. James, 
‘“‘T wish the poor soul had used them. Here 
is a doily I gave her ten years ago, and a 
handkerchief. I know one thing, I meant 
well, and I didn’t expect to get these back.” 

“IT didn’t, either,” said Anna Smith, and 
tears fell upon the gray bedshoes. 

Ellen stood looking on. None of her gifts 
had been returned to her. She began to 
weep with the abandon of her impulsive 
nature. ‘I loved her,” she sobbed. ‘It 
seems to me I should die if she had sent me 
back one single thing I ever gave her.” 

‘“She’s given you more than anybody 
else,’ said Mrs. James, and she also wept 
softly. 

“T know,” said Ellen. ‘‘She has made it 
possible for Jim to marry me, and Father is 


\ pleased about it, but, oh dear, it is all so sad, 


poor old soul. How she looked when she told 
me she wanted to give Christmas presents 
herself. I shall never forget how she looked. 
And all the way she could give was to give 
back what was given her.” 

“That is about the only way in which 
| anybody can give,’ said Mrs. James, and 
i her voice had a solemn accent. 

‘“Yes, that is true,” said her sister. 
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“To think of all those codicils,’’ said Mrs. 
James. 

“She added one every Christmas,” re- 
sponded her sister, ‘‘and she set down every 
| single thing that any one gave her, even toa 
| cup and saucer Mrs. George Taft got at the 
Ten-Cent Store.” 

Ellen laughed a little. “She did not know 
Hi it was funny, poor dear,” she said, ‘‘and when 
i | I think of her adding all those codicils it seems 
ih enough to break my keart.” 
| 


ZS There had been an unwritten codicil of 
which nobody except William Downey and 
his brother Amos ever knew. Josiah had 
given in trust to William her miniature 

painted when she was a young girl. She had 
had it painted for her lover, but her father 





come.” 

“And I suppose you know Father won’t 
give me a cent if I marry you,” returned 
Ellen. Then she laughed gayly. ‘‘Oh, Jim Ellis, what 
a goose you are!”’ shecried. “We can get on beautifully 
on your salary, and, as for Father, I care more about his 
opposition than the money part of it. To tell the truth, 
I never associated Father much with money, anyway; I 
am earning my own living and have been for some years. 
Father is mighty good, but he never has been very free 
with money, and that’s the truth, and I haven’t minded. 
I can get along on very little, Jim, and you can give me 
an iron ring if you want to. Father will come round after 
a while, anyway. I know him. When he sees he can’t 
have his own way he backs down, because he sees how 
silly he is, and Father hates to be silly. What are you 
worrying about; Jim?” . + 

“It can’t be, dear,’ said Jim. ‘I’ve thought it all over. 
It couldn’t be anyway for years, and I won’t have you 
bound and stand in the way of your making a good 
match.” 

Then Ellen was on the sofa beside him, and her arms, 
with the pretty sleeves falling away from their fair 
slenderness, were outstretched, and the young man’s 
heart melted within him, and the arms were around his 
neck and his arms were around her, and he was kissing 
the face that glowed on his breast like a red rose. ‘‘I am 
willing to wait forever,” whispered Ellen. 

Jim said something stammeringly about the best years 
of her life and sacrifice, and then he kissed her again and 
her happy laugh rang out, and it was settled that they 
should wait. 

After a while Jim looked again at his sleeve-links, and 
Ellen beamed. ‘You are as pleased with a present as 
poor Miss Josiah Holly is,” said she. 


246 The next morning, when Ellen on her way to the 
station inthe livery carriage passed Josiah’s house, she saw 
that every window had its Christmas wreath tied with 
red ribbon. The man who was driving turned around and 
told her that he had never taken so many presents to 


accompaniment to a triumphal song of Josiah Holly and 
how she was enjoying her Christmas. 

Josiah was enjoying her Christmas. Her sitting-room 
was sweet with flowers and aromatic with evergreen. It 
seemed almost as if she were in some fragrant old forest of 
youth. The piano was quite covered with presents, also 
the center-table and the table between the windows. 
There were so many presents that some were on the floor 
and on chairs. Josiah gloated over her presents with the 
innocent delight of a child. She had never had so many. 
She kept them on exhibition for a week after Christmas. 
She had a constant stream of callers. She thanked the 
donors of the gifts with her usual formula. 


WES The three Gregory sisters, tall and lank, with set, 
determined mouths, came two days after Christmas. On 
their way home they agreed that nobody’s presents made 
such a show astheirs. ‘‘ There wasn’t a thing to compare 
with that pincushion of yours, Amelia,” said Susan 
Gregory. ‘Nor with that sofa-pillow of yours, Susan,” 
said Amelia. ‘‘ Nor with Jane’s afghan,” said both Susan 
and Amelia. 

“The afghan ought to be handsome,” said Jane; “I 
put a good many dollars’ worth of wool into it.” 

Then Mrs. Wilton Adams overtook them. The tip of 
her small, sharp nose was very red, and she held her fur 
boa tightly together because she had a cold. ‘“ Josiah had 
a lot of presents,’’ said she, ‘‘and I never saw anybody so 
tickled. I didn’t grudge that collar I gave her when I 
saw how pleased she was.” 

“I don’t see when you think Josiah will ever wear a 
tifficky collar like that,” said Amelia Gregory, who 
disliked Mrs. Adams. 

‘“‘Everybody is wearing such collars,’’ croaked Mrs. 
Adams. 

‘Josiah won’t,”’ said Amelia. 

‘“‘It seemed to me that she was very feeble today,” 
said Mrs. Adams, and she coughed, partly from her cold, 


had intercepted it. It was a beautiful minia- 
ture of a slim young maid dressed in lavender 
with a delicate lace kerchief, and soft yellow 
curls falling over her long, slender neck. It represented a 
very sylph of a girl, and Amos Downey, who came on to 
see his brother not long after Josiah’s death, gazed at it 
with eyes of undying affection. His brother William 
stared at him. ‘So that is why you never ” he 
began, and Amos finished the sentence. ‘Yes, that was 
why I never got married,” he said. Amos was a small, 
old-fashioned-looking man with delicate, clean-cut fea- 
tures and very beautiful blue eyes. 

“Do you think I could ever have known a girl like her 
and married anybody else?” asked Amos with his blue 
eyes intent upon the miniature. 

“But,” began William. Then he stopped. He did not 
finish. As his brother had spoken he himself had seen the 
girl after the years had worked their ravages upon her. 
He remembered her unwieldy bulk, her flabby face, her 
thin locks—then an enormous respect for the illusion of 
youth, which his brother still possessed like some pre- 
cious gem, seized him. He felt that to destroy it would 
be desecration. 

““There was never any one so beautiful,’’ said Amos, 
gazing with his rapt blue eyes at the miniature. He him- 
self looked strangely young, as if he reflected the youth 
in the pictured face. 

William said nothing, but Amos did not notice. He 
sat gazing with that wondering gaze of youth at the 
picture of his old sweetheart. 

Josiah at the last had bestowed three very precious gifts. 
She had given back the bread which had been cast upon 
her sea of life; she had smoothed out the pathway of love 
for two hearts, and she had given to her own best beloved 
the image of love, inviolate and unscathed by time and 
sorrow and parting, for an enduring Christmas gift. 

NOTE—Admirers of the work of Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman will be glad to know that a parlor-play by her, 
involving a most unusual situation, will be published in 
THE JOURNAL in 1910. 
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The Personal Conduct of Belinda 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


Author of “Concerning Belinda,” “The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” etc. 


XXI 


N THE cool of the afternoon the three cars sped 
back from the chateau of Monrepos to Tours 
along one of the loveliest roads in France, but 
only Monsieur de Fontanges was still talkative. 

‘‘Why so quiet, Miss Bowers?” asked Lord 
Bantholme, suddenly realizing that, though 
1 Amelia was in the tonneau, there was silence 
in the car. 

‘I’m too happy to talk,” she said seriously. 

Laura May turned to look at her. Then 
B she studied Courtney’s face, and assumed an 
expression of supernatural wisdom. Matchmaking becomes 
a mania with the girl who is happily engaged or happily 
married. 

After the day at Chenonceaux and Monrepos three 
motor cars went with Lord Bantholme’s party instead of 
two. Monsieur de Fontanges contributed so much to the 
entertainment of the crowd that no one except Mr. Perkins 
looked askance at him, and Count de Brissac made himse"‘ 
vastly agreeable to every one 
except Courtney, with whom 
he failed in spite of conscien- 
tious effort. 

“They're an addition,” 
Mrs. Bagby said to Belinda in 
her positive way. “That 
frisky old gentleman livens 
thingsupaheap. I wouldn’t 
trust him the other side of a 
soda cracker, you know; but 
it’s real entertaining to be on 
the same side of the cracker 
with him.” 

Not a historic spot nor an 
opportunity for amusement 
did Monsieur de Fontanges 
allow his new friends to miss. 
They shuddered over Loches; 
they rode up the hill to the 
chateau of Chinon with the 
Maid of Orleans. They 
gathered luscious fruit in 
orchards where the trees were 
loaded to the breaking point, 
they picked wild berries to 
eat with roadside tea, they 
picnicked in dim forests 
through whose hearts the 
white roads cleaved their 
clean-cut way. And when, 
one blue-and-gold morning, 
the three cars took the road 
for Vannes there was regret 
in their good-bys. 

“Ten perfect days,”’ said 
Belinda. srittany will hay 
to be kind if she is to console 
us for leaving Touraine.” 






ZH Brittany was kind to 
them in her earnest, unsmiling 
way. Atleast she was kind to 
every one except Courtney, 
and, asa matter of fact, he had 
considered himself aggrieved 
even during the last days in 
Touraine. Summed up 
neatly, his grievance was an 
overdose of Amelia. Wher- 
ever he went he found her 
by his side. If she did not 
arrange the grouping herself 
some one else did it for her. 
Count de Brissac, Monsieur 
de Fontanges, Aunt Florilla, 
Laura May—all lent a help- 
ing hand. Lord Bantholme, 
moved by Courtney’s pro- 
tests, attempted to reason 
with Laura May, but she 
proved to him in five minutes 
that he ought not to interfere. 
With certain infallible accom- 
paniments to feminine logic 
she could have proved any- 
thing to that infatuated 
young nobleman in even less 
than five minutes. So he took 
aneutral position and watched 
his friend’s struggles without 
lending a hand. Women 
knew more about such things 
than men, he reasoned. 

Not until the party reached Pontaven was Courtney able 
to assert himself and exchange partners with Count de 
Brissac, who had shown a marked predilection for Miss 
Carewe's society. Perhaps desperate hardihood worked the 
desired result, and then again a conversation which 
Monsieur de Fontanges had with his relative in the writing- 
room of Mademoiselle Josephine’s hotel may have had 
something to do with the situation. 





eo] “You are going far, my boy,” the elder man remarked 
lightly, but with a hint of warning in his tones. ‘‘ There 
are proverbs about amusing one’s self by playing with the 
fir , and then again I remember an instructive little 
fble—was it by Monsieur A’sop or by our la Fontaine? 
‘At any rate, it had te do with a dog who was carrying a 
bone across the water. He attempted to secure, also, the 
reflection of the bone which he saw in the water, and, as I 
remember it, he arrived at the other side of the stream 
quite boneless, but with an appetite to make one shudder. 
Me, I have a passion for fables—and a dislike for hunger.” 

De Brissac scowled at the fable, but took its moral to 
heart, and while the party rambled about the over- 
Picturesque little town beloved of artists, he walked at 
Amelia's side, smiling, devoted, but casting occasional glances 
toward Belinda and Courtney. They were gay, those two, 
full of absurdities and follies. Courtney could have told 
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why his spirits were soaring like a toy balloon; but Belinda, 
being a woman, was not frank, even with herself. 

“The air is intoxicating here in Brittany,’ she said by 
way of apology for her mood. ‘‘It makes me fey, after the 
warmth and languor of Touraine. And then this is such 
a dear, foolish little town. It doesn’t look true at all, you 
know. So many narrow streets and winding waterways 
and picturesque millwheels and adorable little bridges never 
got together in any natural way. The artists have painted 
the place and set it up, and it knows perfectly well that it’s 
only a stage-setting and not a real town.” 

““Here comes the chorus,’’ added Courtney, looking down 
a side street where a crowd was pouring from a little gray 
church. 

“The merry, merry villagers! Didn’t I tell you this was 
a comic-opera town? What a delectable crowd!” 

“‘T rather think it’s a wedding.” 

“Oh, it is; it is. The particularly-gorgeous girl must be 
the bride. They’re going the other way. Let’s follow 





them.” Belinda turned around excitedly. ‘‘ Where are the 
others?” she asked. 

‘Around the next corner. They went on ahead.” 

She looked at him with invitation in her face 

‘‘Never mind them. Come on,” he urged, and away they 
hurried after the wedding party, winding and twisting about 
the inconsequent streets until they caught up with the 
procession as it turned into a little marketplace near the 
river. A roof covered the stone-paved square. At one end 
a rude gallery ran across from side to side, and from it 
presently came a buzzing and humming and droning, grad- 
ually rising to shrillness and life. 

‘‘Bagpipes,’’ gasped Belinda. ‘‘I saw the heather and 
gorse today, but I didn’t expect bagpipes.” 

The wedding party had scattered itself about the square, 
but as the music grew louder and more insistent the younger 
men and women gravitated toward each other and chose 
partners. A moment later the bride and bridegroom led 
off in a queer trotting dance which grew faster and faster 
as the music skirled—no swaying rhythm, no languorous 
grace, but a dance testing legs and wind. Up and down 
and around the dancers went over the rough stone paving, in 
and out, whirling and twirling, out of the marketplace and 
down the narrow streets, back again without ever a stop 
or a break; no pause for breath, but on, on, on, with red 
cheeks and shining eyes and smiling lips. 


‘Well, there’s one giddy thing in this beautiful, serious 
land,”’ said Belinda. ‘‘How can they keep it up? I’m out 
of breath with watching them.” 

‘“‘T could do it,’’ boasted Courtney. 

“Ts that a dare?” she asked. 

“If Madame and M’sieu would care to join in the 
gavotte?”’ said a cheerful voice. A Breton woman, tall, 
clear-eyed, her plaited skirt standing out like a shelf around 
her hips, her coif and fichu dazzling white in the sunshine, 
had come across the square to them. ‘It is my daughter 
who marries,” she said with pride. ‘And if the Americans 
would like to dance ——”’ 


ZH The pipes insisted, the dancers trotted past, their 
sabots clicking like a multitude of castanets, the bride’s 
mother smiled encouragement. Courtney held out his hand. 
Belinda waited a moment, her face aglow with kindling 
resolution, and then she tossed her hat aside, took the prof- 
fered hand and off they went, footing it bravely over the 
uneven stones, whirling and 
twirling with the best, follow- 
ing bride and bridegroom in 
a mad dash down one street 
and up another, around an 
old mill, and back to the 
market hall. There Belinda 
brought up, crimson-cheeked, 
gasping for breath. She 
leaned limply against a post, 
her hand still in Courtney’s, 
her eyes meeting his merrily. 

“‘Tcannomore. My shoes 
and my breathing apparatus 
were never made for it. I’m 
the product of an effete civili- 
zation; but wasn’t it great?” 

“Immense. Putsit all over 
anv feeble little Terpsich- 
orean efforts | ever made 
before.” 

They had apparently for- 
gotten that he was holding 
her hand; and as they turned 
away, after an exchange of 
smiles with the bride’s mother, 
they went like two children, 
hand-in-hand and laughing. 

They met their friends 
when they turned the next 
corner, but they were walk- 
ing soberly then, though the 
sound of the pipes was still 
buzzing in their ears and the 
excitement of the gavotte still 
shining in their faces. Oddly 
enough, neither the girl nor 
the man said a word about 
the wedding. The crowd 
would have wanted to go to 
the dance, and that Breton 
gavotte belonged to them. 


WES When the cars whizzed 
on to Quimper that afternoon 
Belinda was sitting in the 
tonneau of Lord Bantholme’s 
car with Courtney. She 
hardly knew how it had come 
about, but Courtney did. He 
had carried his point high- 
handedly, regardless of 
Amelia’s wishes or of De 
Brissac’s plans, and he had 
found an unexpected ally in 
Monsieur de Fontanges, who 
had, in fact, taken the matter 
out of Courtney’s hands, ad- 
justed it with his usual 
suavity, bestowed Amelia in 
his own car, called the Count 
to a seat beside her, and dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust, 
leaving Belinda and Courtney 
in inevitable companionship. 

On the road to Douarnenez 
the next day things were 
again to Courtney’s liking. 
He was radiantly content, and 
Belinda seemed to have no 
quarrel with the Fates. The 
wild gavotte had broken down 
the wall of constraint that 
had risen between them since 
the friendly Swiss days. They had been foolish together, 
and when two people can be unreservedly foolish together 
they have gone far along the road to comradeship. So 
Belinda smiled on Courtney, and Courtney smiled on all 
the world. He considered Finistére the garden of Europe, 
and was surprised when Laura May and Lord Bantholme 
remarked upon the wildness and bleakness of the scenery 
after Quimper and its sheltered valley were left behind. 
Even wind-swept, wave-battered Pointe du Raz and the 
cruel, ill-omened Baie des Trépassés appealed to him as 
cheerful, pleasant spots, and he sniffed up the sardine 
scents of Douarnenez as though he were breathing spicy 
odors from Araby the blest. 


WES When, late in the afternoon, Belinda went alone with 
him for a walk along the shore, his cup of joy was so full 
that he carried it soberly, half afraid to laugh for fear of 
scattering the precious drops. A quiet happiness had 
succeeded to his festive mood, and neither he nor Belinda 
talked much as they strolled along the sands and climbed 
the ragged rocks. It was in one of their long silences that 
they heard a voice singing—a beautiful voice, clear and 
strong and sweet, singing a Breton song whose words 
they could not understand, but whose refrain held the 
sea-sadness and the sea-lure. They stopped fora moment, 
standing still to listen. Then they moved on slowly, 
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quietly, and as they rounded a heather-crowned mound 
they came upon a man sitting in a hollow of the rock, 
his hands clasped behind his head, his eyes looking out 
to sea. 

The song stopped when he saw them; but he did not 
move, and when Belinda spoke to him he answered 
civilly in French, but looked away at once as though 
expecting the intruders to pass. She hesitated, looking 
at the strong, somber face with its far-seeing, dreaming 
eyes. Then she moved nearer and smiled down at him, 
but the smile was not the one with which she had so 
often worked havoc in manly breasts. This smile was 
grave, humble, pleading, and her voice when she spoke 
was like the smile. 

“We are strangers,” she said, 
May we listen while you sing?” 

e turned his gaze from the sea to her face and studied 
it carefully, deliberately, without rudeness and without 
flattery. ‘‘If you will,” he said at last, and he turned 
once more to the sea. 

Belinda and Courtney sat down near him and.waited. 
For a while there was no sound save the breaking of the 
waves. Then the voice rose again, and the man sang on 
and on, while the sun dropped low in the west and the 
sea changed from blue to rose and gray. They were 
Breton songs, all of them. Only here and there could 
they understand a word, but the melody and the voice 
were enough for them, and when the silence came again 
Belinda, too, was seeing far sights and dreaming strange 
dreams. 

They left him there with his songs and his visions and 
walked home even more silently than they had come. 
This was another thing of which they would not talk to 
their fellow-travelers; another gift from Brittany to the 
two. She was doing her best for them—this rock-ribbed 
land—bringing them together in her own way. 


“‘who love Brittany. 


“&4S Belinda did her duty by every one that evening, a 
spasm of conscientiousness following her hours of free- 
dom, as it always did. And Courtney, conscious that 
he had treated Amelia in cavalier fashion, and with no 
smallest idea that she had been calling down blessings on 
his head for giving her Belinda’s place in Monsieur de 
Fontanges’s car, tried to atone for his rudeness by an 
evening of devotion. He was happy, and all who ran 
might read that truth; but Laura May read that being 
with Amelia again was responsible for his happiness, and 
she went to her room that night bent upon confidences. 

“Being engaged is just the sweetest thing in the 
world,”’ she announced as she took the hairpins out of 
her hair. ‘‘Doesn’t it seem wonderful that I’ve found 
the absolutely perfect man we used to talk about at 
school?” She shook her hair out over her shoulders, 
watching Amelia for a sign of dissent, and smiled when 
she saw a little curl of skepticism about her friend’s lips. 
Amelia had her own ideas about a perfect man. ‘If 
you'd only find your ideal now, Amelia, and be as happy 
as I am, everything would be simply splendid. I do so 
want you to be in love, too; really in love, you know— 
not Tommy and Fred Watkins and silly things like that. 
It’s kind of solemn and different when you are really in 
love.” 

Amelia opened her mouth impulsively—and shut it 
again. She mustn’t tell Laura May. The Count had 
said so, but it would be so lovely to talk to somebody 
about him. That was half the fun of being in love, 
telling one’s most intimate friends about it. She sighed— 
a long, plaintive sigh that encouraged Laura May to 
return to the charge. 

“Of course you'll tell me, Amelia, whenever you do 
find your ideal. You know we vowed, and I told you 
all about everything just as fast as it happened. I 
wouldn’t have felt honest if I hadn’t.’ 

Amelia revolved the proposition in her mind. She had 
vowed. She remembered distinctly when they had done 
it, up in Laura May’s room at school, the night they 
spilled the fudge all over the carpet. And it was wicked 
to break a solemn vow. But Bertrand (she always 
blushed when she thought of him by his first name; 
sometimes it seemed as if she’d never be able to call a 
Count “ Bertie,’’ even after she was married to him) had 
been so firm about the secret. If he really knew Laura 
May he wouldn’t feel that way. She was splendid at 
keeping secrets. 

“It’s been such a comfort to talk to you about him,” 
Laura May said fervently. 


4 Amelia could understand that. She yearned to 
talk about her ‘‘ him,” and when girls had on their dressing- 
gowns and were braiding their hair it was such a fine 
time for talking about lovers and all that sort of thing. 
“You wouldn’t tell Lord Bantholme if I confided in you 
about something, would you?” she asked. 

Laura May’s face expressed hurt surprise. 
Amelia!” she said in accents of profound reproach. 

“Oh, I was sure you wouldn’t, but when girls are 
engaged and married they do seem to tell things more. 

‘Of course I tell him all my own secrets,’”’ Laura May 

acknowledged solemnly. ‘I think that’s my duty. I’ve 
told him every blessed thing, Amelia; even about Carter 
Lindsay. He was perfectly lovely about it all; I know 
it must have hurt him, but he forgave me. He thought 
he was in love once, too, with a vicar’s daughter; but 
he was only sixteen then. He doesn’t seem to have had 
anything to do with girls since then. But I wouldn't 
think of telling him anything you confided to me.” 

Amelia sat down on the bed, the great secret shining 
in her face and waiting at her lips. ‘I can’t tell you all 
about it. There’ sa reason why I can’t. Will you prom- 
ise you won't ask any questions?” 

Laura May promised. 

“Cross your heart.” 

She crossed her heart. 

“I’m engaged myself.” 

“Oh, Amelia!” 

The two girls fell into 


“Why, 


each other’s arms. 


‘It’s perfectly lovely!” gurgled Laura May. ‘Are 
you awfully in love with him?’ 
Amelia rolled her eyes Heavenward. “I’m crazy 


about him.’ 

There was a tap at the door and Belinda entered on 
the trail of cold cream. When she left Laura May went 
with her to bring the cold cre: am back. “I’ve got to 
daub it all over my face tonight,” she explained. “I’m 
so burned I can’t laugh.’’ 


Once in Belinda’s room she seized the chaperon’s hands 
and her great news came out with a flop. ‘‘ Amelia’s 
engaged to Mr. Courtney,” she announced. 

Belinda looked incredulous. “You see engagements 
on every bush, my dear.” 

‘But she’s just told me about it.’ 

“Oh!” It was a queer little ‘‘ oh,’ » full of many things 
besides surprise; but Laura May had no ear for subtle 
inflections, and swept on with her story. 

‘They’re awfully happy, and I think it’s perfec tly 
gorgeous, but she couldn’t tell me all about it; there’s a 
reason why she couldn’t. I reckon they’re waiting for 
answers to the letters they’ve written her father. You 
won't breathe it, will you, Miss Carewe? I promised I 
wouldn’t tell Roderick, but I didn’t promise about you. 
It was sort of understood, though, and I oughtn’t to 
have told you; only I was just bursting with it, and I 
knew you ’d be so interested. You won't tell : di 

‘‘No,” Belinda promised quietly, “I won’t tell.” 

She didn’t seem to be as excited as the occasion war- 
ranted. Laura May was disappointed in her. ‘ Don’t 
you think it’s fine?” the girl asked. 

el suppose it is—since they are so happy. Run along 
to bed, dear.” 


XXIl 


HE electric lights on the Place de la Concorde hung 

like globes of palest amethyst in the fast-fading 
daylight when three motor-cars, white with dust, whirled 
down the Champs Elysées, crossed the Place, and made 
their way to the little hotel on the Rue St. Anne, where 
rooms were waiting for ‘‘Miss Carewe and party of 
seven.” 

Belinda groaned in spirit as she mentioned the fact of 
those reservations to the obsequious commissionaire who 
welcomed them. Yes, the party of seven was hers once 
more now that she was in Paris. Her holiday was over. 
Even in Touraine and Brittany she had soothed and 
coddled and advised, but, at least, she had not paid bills. 
Human nature she could manage, but fractions were too 
much for her; and her only consolation, as she once more 
bent her back to her burden, was a realization that she 
was in the land of the decimal system 
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| Bethl’em Star 

| By Ruth McEnery Stuart 

| WINKLE, twinkle, Bethl’em star! 
Angels worship where you are, 

Up above our world so high 

Like a beacon in our sky. 


When Life’s blazing sun is set, 

And Death’s brow with dew is wet, 
Then your clear and kindly light 

Leads lone souls through else dark night. 








And when Faith is sound asleep, || 
Oft you through Life’s windows peep, | 
And you'll never shut your eye 


Till God’s Son is in the sky. 


Twinkle, then, oh Bethl’em star! 
Through all time and space afar, 
| And, whene’er we fall asleep, 
Be on guard, our souls to keep. 











“Perhaps I can do it in francs,’”’ she said to herself 
encouragingly. ‘‘ Multiplying and dividing by ten isn’t 
so bad as some things.” 

Monsieur de Fontanges and Count de Brissac said their 
good-bys at the door; to be more exact, they said ‘‘au 
revoir.” 

‘“‘For is it not that we are engaged as official guides to 
Paris?’’ de Fontanges asked, his gay buoyancy unim- 
paired by the parting. ‘‘ Tomorrow you dine with me at 
Armenonville. Then we will plan excursions. It is only 
the little expeditions to the country that are charming 
now. The town is dead. One gives it over to tourists.” 

‘“‘Baedeker seems to think that we can keep busy right 
here in town,”’ Mrs. Bagby remarked. 

“With the museums, the galleries, the tombs, dear 
lady? If you will, yes. We Parisians have not the fancy 
for such gayeties. At Fontainebleau, at St. Germain, at 
Meudon there is history, if one must have history, but 
there are also famous restaurants where one may have 
‘al fresco’ dinners that do not smell of asphalt. Me, I 
prefer always to have my history served in this faghion. 
It makes for good digestion of facts and dates.” 


ES ‘We have to shop, you know.” Laura May was 
not keen about history, save as she intended making a 
little of it herself when she should introduce her home 
town to a Paris trousseau. ‘‘I really won’t have time 
to be improved much, Miss Carewe—my mind, I mean; 
of course, I knowsa French dressmaker will do lots for 
my figure.” 

“Oh, well,’’ Amelia reminded her, ‘‘ England isn’t far 
from Paris. You can come over here most any time and 
learn about Marie Antoinette and Napoleon, but you'll 
need your clothes in October. I wouldn’t waste any time 
on unimportant things if I were you. Fittings always 
take hours, and hats are simply awful. You have to 
wear a hat until you get used to it before you can decide 
whether you want to buy it or not. I’m going to buy 
four hats, and I shouldn’t wonder if it would take me 
two s« lid days.” 

‘But in the afternoons when the coolness comes you 
will need relaxation from so serious a strain, Mademoi- 
selle,’ ’ Monsieur de Fontanges said with polite gravity. 

‘It is then that we will have our history and our little 
dinners.’ 

And the two Frenc hmen went away. 

Personal conducting in Paris reminded Belinda of the 
Pontaven gavotte; or, at least, it would have reminded 


her of the gavotte if that Breton dance had not been 
altogether too inconsequential even to furnish a com- 
parison. She had lost interest in folk dances and in folk 
songs and in Jack Courtney. Not since one happy 
afternoon on the coast of Finistére had that unlucky 
young man succeeded in having a moment alone with 
her. She hedged herself round with duties when she 
was not with Count de Brissac, was never at liberty, 
never without some one of the party beside her. Schem- 
ing and plotting were all in vain. He laid his plans and 
she checkmated them at the first move. 


ZS ‘What have I done?” he asked miserably when, 
the first morning after he and she had listened to the 
song man among the rocks and heather, he met her and 
found that she had no welcome for him. 

“Done?” she 


She had looked politely surprised. 
echoed. ‘‘Why, nothing. What could you have done?” 

That was just it. What could he have done? She had 
been so close, so kind, so childish sweet—and now, over- 
night, she had climbed her pedestal again and was so 
cold, so womanly cruel. Yet between stages he had done 
nothing except sleep and dream of her. He had had no 
opportunity for offense. For a while he puzzled, then 
he gave the riddle up; there was neither rhyme nor 
reason in her mood. She was heartless and a flirt—he 
told himself that on an average of twice every five min- 
utes; told himself, too, that it was a matter of profound 
indifference to him whether she married a rascally foreign 
Count or not. Let her flirt with de Brissac. He would 
show her that she couldn’t hurt him by doing it. And 
forthwith he proceeded to devote himself to Amelia with 
an ardor which amazed that young person, delighted 
Laura May’s sentimental heart, and caused Monsieur de 
Fontanges an occasional qualm of uneasiness. 

In her capacity of chaperon Belinda, too, worried 
about the situation, and if only the chaperon in her had 
been concerned she would probably have wheedled 
Amelia into telling her secret; but, for some reason or 
other, Belinda felt a mighty distaste for interference with 
the love affair. In three weeks the whole party would 
be in New York. Then Amelia and her father could 
have things out; and in the mean time she would simply 
keep the girl busy and see that she behaved properly. 
Omniscience could not be expected of any chaperon. 

It was easy enough to keep Laura May busy. The days 
were full, pressed down and running over, and Belinda 
came as near achieving the feat of being in two places 
at one time as is consistent with the irrefutable laws of 
matter. Not a pair of gloves would the prospective 
bride buy, not a fitting would she have, not a debated 
point of color or line or trimming would she decide unless 
personally conducted, and Belinda swung from relics of 
the French Revolution to net dancing frocks, and from 
pink silk stockings to Puvis de Chavannes frescos with 
a giddy momentum that made her dizzy. 
4S “Laura May talks trousseau in her sleep,”’ she said 
toeMrs. Nicholson. ‘It’s mixed up with everything we 
do and see. My brain is topsyturvy with it. We were 
standing at Napoleon’s tomb this morning and Laura 
May clutched my arm. I thought she was actually 
having a thrill of emotion over the tomb, but, bless your 
heart, no. She’d decided to have her dinner frock amber, 
just the ‘sweet shade’ that the stained glass was throw- 
ing on the sarcophagus.” 

She laughed helplessly. 

‘It’s an obsession, and I’ll soon be as bad as she is,”’ 
she confessed. ‘I’m beginning to translate everything 
into satin and chiffon and lace. I can’t see a bed of 
flowers without wondering how they would trim a hat, 
and the stone carvings all look like soutache embroid- 
ery, and the Seine is just the gray-blue for a traveling cos- 
tume, and the Champs Elysées isn’t anything in the 
world but a beige panel down the front of a foliage-green 
princesse frock. It’s awful. My reason is tottering. If 
it weren’t for the motoring when Laura May is in the 
other car I’d not have a lucid interval.” 

There was, fortunately, a good deal of the motoring. 
Early every morning the Earl’s two cars arrived, snorting, 
at the hotel door, and they were in commission all througi 
the day and often far intothe night. 

““You’ve brought the trousseau curse upon me, 
wretched young man,” Belinda said sternly to the happy 
lover. ‘But I'll admit that your cars do to some extent 
offset the havoc your beaux yeux have wro ught. There 
are moments when I feel that I can forgive you. 

Those moments were likely to arrive in the late after- 
noon when one of the little expeditions which Monsieur 
de Fontanges had recommended and which he planned, 
day after day, sent the party on a country flight to some 
delightful spot where ghosts walked and where a delicious 
dinner was waiting on a cool terrace or in a shadowy 
garden. 

Sometimes when Laura May and Amelia could be 
induced to spend a whole day without shopping they 
journeyed farther afield; or, perhaps, the cars were left 
in the garage, and a motor-boat requisitioned for a trip 
along the Seine or the Marne. And always there was the 
coming back through night s!:4lows and green silences 
to a fairy city of thick-clustering, jeweled lights and 
music and laughter—an awakened Faris; for even in 
August Paris wakes with the coming of night and sings a 
siren song. 





WES Oddly enough, it was Mrs. Bagby in whose ears the 
song sounded most alluringly. Belinda, like a righteous 
chaperon, censored evening amusements with a ruthless 
hand, and took her girls to the hotel at something 
approaching a reasonable hour; but Mrs. Bagby asserted 
her right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. ‘‘I 
came out to see Europe,’’ she explained serenely, ‘‘and 
I’m going to look at it now I’m here.’ So she ate late 
suppers and sat through ‘‘café chantant”’ performance; 
and asked embarrassing questions with a calm which 
struck joy to the soul of Monsieur de Fontanges and 
brought Mr. Perkins to the verge of nervous collapse. 
The latter gentleman, hcwever, courted the shocks, and 
so did Miss Perkins and Mrs. Nicholson. A person of 
determined character is a great boon to the timid ; and 
then, as Miss Perkins carefully explained: ‘‘We really 
can’t allow her to go alone with the gentlemen. I feel 
that it’s my duty to sacrifice my own scruples, since she 
will go.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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{—Ruth Would but Couldn’t Go 
N THAT pause which 


comes at the end of a din- 
ner—weariness of each 
other, perhaps — Lucille, 
who sat opposite the seri- 
ous Doctor, leaned toward 
him and whispered in con- 

«= fidential mischief: 

‘‘Christmas gift?” 

The Doctor stopped twisting a 
ring around his little finger and 
started from his abstraction as if 
letected. 

“Yes,” he smiled then, with a 





igh. 

“Why,” broke in Ruth, sitting 
next to him, whose engagement 
halted—no one quite knew why— 
‘you have worn it a year!” 

““*Yes,”’ nodded the young man, 
‘‘a year and sixteen days.” 

‘“How very exact!” smiled 
\Irs. Prime, the hostess of the lit- 
tle Christmas house-party. 
‘That means—ahem!—senti- 
ment!” 

“Sentiment, 
young Doctor. 
grave. 

The pretty face of Ruth flushed 
vith as much anger as one so gen- 
tle could show. 

“Then it was last Christmas 
you got it!” she said. 

‘It was last Christmas,”’ 
swered the Doctor softly. 

‘“And you have never said a 
vord about it, though you have 
flaunted it in my face ever since. 
Now it is all coming out.” 

Ruth rose and moved toward 
the stairs above which her room 


admitted the 
But his nod was 


an- 


“Wait!” said the Doctor so 
ery gently that it had more of 
mmand in itthanany Savayery 

Ruth, dear, wait! Perhaps 

, Ruth, you are too—too much 

yourself’’—when he at last 

ind the word he put it with fond 
mphasis—‘“‘for this sort of thing! 
nce more. 

rhey had all risen impulsively from their places at the 
ittle quarrel, and the two children in the dinner-party ran 
to see what it was all about. Little Annie Gray asked: 

It isa lady’s ring, isn’t it, Doctor?” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, turning angrily upon him, “‘it is alady’s 
ring. Any child can see that. I suppose he thought it would 

t be seen.’’ 

“It is a lady’s ring,” said the Doctor, slipping his arm 
about the child, ‘‘and I knew that every one in the world 
who saw it would know that!” 

“Oh, is it a story?’’ asked the other child eagerly. 

‘Yes, dear, it is a story,’ said the Doctor, putting the 

ther arm about her. ‘ 

‘And a Christmas story!” added the happy child. 

‘A Christmas story,” smiled the Doctor in agreement. 
‘Please wait,” he begged of Ruth again, for she was still 
pressing through phalanges of the diners toward the stairway. 

‘I am to wait for the story—the Christmas story — of 
another woman’s ring!” cried Ruth, going for pride’s sake, 
staying for her own and his sake. 

“Yes, dear,” smiled the young Doctor, touching the bit 

I which swept from her evening dress. 


Wait!” he commanded 


i lace 


ZS Ruth snapped the lace away and would have given the 

world to get it back to him, for that touch upon her dress 
vas almost a touch upon her person. And no one could 

mean so much by so little as the grave young Doctor who 

took each case to his conscience. She drew herself away 

trom him as far as two feet, and would have given another 
orld to blot out that bit of space. 

“Tl meant you to wait,’”’ said the Doctor, “for me to take 
you to your room, Then—yes, on the way, if you like—I 
will tell you the story.” : 

“And not us?” 


cried Helen Sarony. 
‘And not us?”’ 


echoed Mrs. Prime. 
He is quite at liberty to stay and tell it to you,” said 


Ruth, moving de idedly to the stairway. Sut here the 
bels caught and held her. 
Kuth,” protested Marjorie, ‘you are ending our house- 
ty with a quarrel!”’ 
res, dear, you must think of us,’’ smiled Mrs. Prime, 
‘ two detaining arms about her. 
RKuth!’’ warned Peggy Grame, ‘‘don’t you know that 
ley Say he is the best doctor in all the whole world!” 
_ \nd that doesn’t mean pious, only just good,” whispered 
s lle. 
ind good in this case,’’ added big Jane Morgan, “means 
ly lovely!” , 

1 this way of composing a quarrel did not appeal to 
Rut She and the Doctor had agreed that if they should 
marry they would quarrel with their arms about each other. 

‘Why didn’t he tell me?” snapped Ruth again. 

_ The Doctor turned from smiling to the children; he had 
ne 


ard all, and smiled at Ruth. 

it was so very sacred, Ruth, dear —— 
Oh, ho! Sacred!’’ It was the last straw. Ruth tossed 
oo ee and increased the space between them by at least 
Six inches. 


” 


THE LITTLE LADY WHO 
WOULDNT SPOIL CHRISTMAS 


By John Luther Long, Author of “Madam Butterfly; etc. 


“Say,” said Peggy, ‘‘do you 
think the man is posing for us?” 

“Not a bit of it!” answered 
Jane. ‘That’s just him. Give 
him a bunch of kids like that—and 
a story—well, it’s a pretty picture, 
anyhow! And we are going to get 
into it.” 

And big Jane saw that they all 
sat on the floor entrenched among 
cushions and as near to the picture 
as possible. 

The serious Doctor, indeed, 
seemed to have forgotten all but 
the children. He shook his head 
in doubt and looked vacantly into 
the fire. 

“Nothing could be better,’ 
whispered Marjorie to the obdu- 
rate Ruth as she cuddled up on 
one side and drew Peggy into the 
same relation on the other, ‘‘for a 
lovely story than this. I am so 
full—so comfortable—so happy 

“T hope it will be funny,” sighed 
Peggy contentedly. 

“Isn’t the fire wonderful?” 
asked Jane. 

“Turn down the lamps a little 
more,” whispered Lucille, always 
anxious for the appropriateness of 
the scene. 


NZS Peggy did this and returned 
to the nest she had made. Ruth 
said not a word, but maintained 
the haughtiness of the deceived 
fiancée, although, when Marjorie 
stuffed some soft cushions behind 
her back and gently drew her from 
her stiff uprightness to a pretty 
relaxation among them she did let 
an arm go about each of the girls, 
whereat Jane moved in front and 
reclined in her lap. 

Now, then, how could she go? 
She was surrounded. 


“T can’t think of a thing, kid- 
DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER dies,”’ laughed the Doctor. 
‘You can!” denied Helen 


“é 


You know some things are so sacred, so wonderful ’’—he 
looked into the fire and halted in his speech—‘‘so utterly 
beyond human speech to transmit that one hesitates to 
desecrate them with words. There is a sort of language 
within which never reaches the lips! Though [ ought to 
have told you!” 

““That isn’t a story!”’ chided little Annie. 

‘“No,” agreed Helen disappointedly. 

‘“No,” laughed the young Doctor With a comforting hug 

for each. ‘And you shall havea story.” He nodded ener- 
getically. ‘‘We will have no false pretenses. Now let me 
think a minute. There must be a story somewhere inside of 
me—if I can only get at it. But the deuce of it is that they 
have all gone out of my poor old head tonight. I can’t find 
one!” He laughed and playfully cudgeled his head. 
WES As he stood there with an arm about each child, facing 
the fire, Marjorie, whose wedding was only three weeks off, 
also slipped two arms about Ruth from behind, and, resting 
her soft chin upon her friend’s shoulder, whispered: 

‘Look! There’sa man! If you don’t take him before the 
evening’s over I'll throw Dan down and try for him myself !”’ 

“Well,” snapped Ruth, as savagely as Ruth could 
“vou may. A man who wears another woman’s 
finger for a year without a word of explanation 
why we’re not quite engaged, thank Heaven. 
wouldn’t tell me and I wouldn't ask him—about that cheap 
little ring. It’s all over, I tell you, and I’m glad I have found 
him out in time!” 

Though, to tell the truth, Ruth did not seem as 
her words. 

The two children, after collecting all the cushions and 
pillows in the room, drew the Doctor to the floor, where cach 
of them appropriated a place at his side. 

It was Ruth’s opportunity to go. But Peggy and Lucille 
and Marjorie and Jane and others hedged her about and 
kept her, although the more they tried to keep her the 
more cager she seemed to go. 

‘*Sh!”’ whispered Marjorie. 


nap, 
ring on his 
Sing. 
that’s just 
»CCAUSE 1c 
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glad as 


‘I’m as fond of stories as the children,’’ added Lucille. 

‘“And he tells a story—well, you know how, Ruth! 
Heavens! Hedrags my soul out of me! You've simply got 
to stay,’’ coerced big Jane, drawing Ruth to her knee 


‘And, after all, he doesn’t even know that we are here now. 
Then he’ll look about 
He’s in his usual trance.”’ 


And he won't till the story is ended. 
and take notice. See! 





vehemently. 

“When I’m as big as you,” said little Annie reproachfully, 
“T expect to be full—just full of stories!”’ 

h you know, my dear kiddies,’ the 
whimsically protested, ‘‘ my stories are always sad.” 

“That is what we like,”’ said Annie. 

“T’m just crazy to cry!” alleged Helen. 

“Christmas stories are never sad, kiddies,’ said the Doctor, 
“but joyous.” 

“T always feel better when I cry,’’ said the laughing Annie 
solemnly. 

“And that’s what Christmas stories are for—to make a 
body better, aren’t they?” 

“This one has made me better,” said the Doctor. 

“Gee!” said Helen, “I didn’t think you had to be better!’ 

““No one does,” added Annie, looking around at the 
avage Ruth. 

At that the Doctor looked, too. 
looking. 

“You look lovely that way!” 
chuckle. ‘‘ Don’t move!” 

“Te can’t keep his eyes off you!” added Jane. 
look at him!” 


sesides, Doctor 


’ 


And he, somehow, kept on 
whispered Peggy with a 
“Don't 


ZH Marjorie slid Ruth so close to the Doctor that he could 


reach out and touch her. He did. 


“May I tell the little children the story of the ring, 
Ruth?” he asked. 
An angry reply came to the lips of gentle Ruth. But 


Marjorie put her hand before the words which would have 
wounded, and answered for her: 

es. 

“Tt isn’t for them, it’s for you, ninny,”” whispered Peggy. 

“And us,” added Jane. 

‘I can’t think of another story for them. 
this one—you are all so gentle that I can tell it. 
couldn’t, before! May 1?” 

Ruth had so far succumbed that she weakly said nothing, 
though a ‘‘ No”’ would have stopped the story, and big Jane 
said commandingly: 


‘Go on! 


And tonight 
I couldn't, 


II1—When the Little Lady Fell Ill 


55 NCE upon a time,’’ the Doctor began, ‘‘I knew a little 
lady as gentle and sweet as any here.” He smiled 
over at Ruth, who did not answer the smile. ‘One day she 
sent for me. She was ill. I can shut my eyes and see her 
now. She lay upon her bed with her bronze hair afloat upon 
the pillow like pictures I have seen of Diana of the Moon. 
She smiled as I came in and held out a hand tiny and soft and 
very white. Her teeth shone between her crimson lips and 
there were beautiful violet lights in her brown eyes. She 
was so small and frail that I always thought of her asa 
butterfly. For, also, she was full of life and spirit. Yet 
sometimes I thought how brief the life of a butterfl 
one day! And sometimes I would stop and fear that it 
might be so with her, she was so fragile. 
“Now here I 


she was in bed and sending for the doctor, 


she who had almost never before needed a doctor. At 
first we did not think it serious. But presently we knew 
that it was. A great operation was decided upon. She 
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only asked how long she would be out of the sun. We 
thought the operation would heal. But it did not—and 
there was another and another. For a little while after 
each operation she did get back to the sun and was very 
happy, just as a butterfly might be to be set free from 
your hand! You know how it goes straight to the flower. 
And perhaps you know how easily such a bright spirit 
would forget sorrow and suffering and even the pain of the 
surgeon's knife and remember only joy. It takes only a 
little, a very little, joy to make such a one forget a great 
deal of sorrow. 


4S “But at last we knew that the frail little body could 
not withstand another operation and that the end was 
near—very near. Then came the fourteenth of December, 
when, they told me, it was my duty to tell the little 
butterfly. That night I walked the streets—all the long 
night. I think it rained and that I got very wet. But I 
am not sure. I did not feel it. I did not know. In the 
morning, when I looked the sun of another day in the face 
and knew again the wonder of night and day, the mys- 
tery of birth and death in Nature, I understoog, also, 
why some must die who we think should live. In the 
rain and the night I think I had unconsciously been with 
the God who gives and who takes away—always, I think, 
well and wisely—if we only knew! I was brave enough 
to do then what I could not have done the day before. 
I went, gaunt with the night’s agony, but smiling, and 
took the two little hands into mine. 

“*T)id you ever wonder,’ I asked her, ‘as I have, why 
God gives life only to take it away?’ 

“* Just for love,’ she smiled. ‘He wants the best Him- 
self.’ 

“*T)o you know,’ I said, ‘that you are very ill?’ 

‘Am I?’ she said, suddenly turning her great, startled 
eyes upon me. 

“*Haven’t you noticed,’ I tried to go on, ‘that 

ou 

“*No,’ she said breathlessly. ‘You said I would get 
well—always said it. And I knew that you knew and I 
trusted you.’ 

“*Toctors must do those things,’ I pleaded, ‘because 
it keeps up the patient’s courage. There is no medicine 
like hope.’ 

“*T have never thought till now,’ she halted, ‘that I 
would not get well.’ 

“*T have known it for a long time,’ I said. 

“* And you have been so sweet and brave so as to ——’ 

“*No,’ Linterrupted, ‘I have deceived you‘only that you 
might live a little longer.’ 

“We were silent for a long time. 
out and touched my hand. 

“Then you mean,’ she whispered, ‘that 

“T closed her lips and she understood. 





Then she reached 
Her own was very cold. 





NOES ‘‘‘ Poor doctor!’ she said, thinking first of me and not 
of herself. ‘It is dreadful to make you the bearer of such 
a message.’ She thought silently a long while. Then 
she said again: ‘At first I was inclined to be cross at 
you for deceiving me. But now’—a tear presently stole 
down each pale young cheek—‘but now,’ she ended in 
a whisper, reaching out for my hand, ‘it is wonderful— 
beautiful—very, very beautiful! One can hardly believe 
that there are people who willingly bear the sorrows of 
others.’ And she gave my hand a gentle pressure. 

‘**T have been only selfish,’ I answered. ‘I wanted to 
keep you!’ 

‘““* Ves,’ she whispered, ‘I understand!’ 

‘Again we were silent a long time. 

“Then she asked: ‘How long?’ 

“*Only a few days,’ I answered. 
two weeks.’ 

“*No!’ she cried suddenly. 
‘For that is Christmas. And the house will be sad—in 
mourning. No! You must make me live! You must 
make them think I am getting well!’ 

“*Ah,’ said I, ‘if we only could! But I must not 
deceive you any longer. It is impossible. I said two 
weeks—but it will not be that.’ 

““Tt will—it must be!’ she said, suddenly rising in bed 
with a strength I had thought her incapable of. ‘We will 
pray God, and you will help, and I will. There must be 
some sort of tonic—a stimulant —— Tell me—tell me 
there is! You must not spoil their Christmas—on—on 
my account!’ 

“She smiled a little at the odd ending of her phrase 
and dropped back upon the pillow, flushed and brilliant, 
splendid, so that even I was deceived and hoped. 

“*Tf you can do that—keep up such a vigor by hope 
and happiness, the hope of happiness for others— perhaps, 
with God’s help, we can—do what you wish,’ I said. 

“**Of course we can,’ she said. ‘I know it!’ 

“*Then so do I,’ I said. ‘And you shall have the 
uttermost minute.’ 

“** And when it is done,’ she said, while again the dear 
young spirit weakened and two tears passed under the 
dark lashes, ‘this, which you gave me so long ago, shall 
be yours again—for a memory!’ 

“She put my hand upon the ring which fitted her middle 
finger. 

““*A memory!’ I whispered, crying myself, I am afraid, 
kiddies. 

“**Of the bravest and sweetest man in the world!’ she 
said, putting a kiss upon the ring. 


‘Perhaps a week— 


I looked up in wonder. 


OES “She was so wonderful—with such a tremendous 
spirit in that brave little body—that I thought she might, 
even then, get well. I promised. She said that she would. 
But I know now that, just as I had piteously deceived 
her, so she was deceiving me. For in all these things she 
was greater and braver and stronger than I—or any one I 
have ever known. 

“And when I came again she did seem well—quite 
well. Her cheeks were pink, her lips crimson, her hair 
was coiled and dressed. But when I wondered she only 
smiled and said: 

* Paint!’ 

“I stood amazed. She smiled on. But I had seen the 
maid go hurriedly away with some toilet paraphernalia 
as I entered, and now I saw on one hollow cheek a too- 
brilliant spot of color which I approached with my hand- 
kerchief. 

She put out a pathetic hand and stopped me. 

‘Paint!’ she repeated piteously. ‘Martha must put a 
“Take Care” sign on me.’ 


“Then shesoftly called the maid. Marthacame and the 
sick lady pointed to the spot on her cheek. The maid 
nodded. 

“**The Doctor came just then,’ she said. 

‘“** Hereafter,’ smiled my patient, ‘the Doctor will be in 
the secret and you needn’t run away!’ 

‘Martha nodded, turned the key in the lock, and while 
the little sick lady held a mirror before her sad and smiling 
face she made the color right by obeying the nod of her 
mistress. Then the maid unlocked the door and stole 
away, taking the toilet things, while the little sick lady lay 
wearily back upon her pillow for my inspection. 

“‘T wonder whether you can fancy the pity of it all! 

‘But the trick had deceived her family even more than 
it had deceived me. For, one by one they came and, 
standing at the foot of the bed, seeing the pretty little 
painted creature in the only light we permitted, they were 
sure that she was getting better rapidly—was, in fact, 
almost well! And they thanked me for it! Her younger 
sister romped in and leaped upon the bed, crying: 

*“*See, Doctor! It is all as it used to be! And it has 
been so long since it was all as it used to be. Dearest, 
soon we will be out on Saint George’s Hill again, rolling 
together on the grass, down, down and / 

‘‘She whispered something in the ear of my patient I 
was not to hear and garroted her with a leviathan hug— 
though I saw the dear face, when it might do so safely, 
twitch in pain at the violence of this loving. 

““* Ves,’ cooed my little patient, returning the hug 
rapturously, ‘soon—very soon ——’ But a sudden sob 
ended the incident. Yet, in a moment, like the sun after 
clouds, she smiled and all was well between the two. 

“*Thank you—thank you—oh, thank you so much, 
Doctor, dear, for giving back to me the sweetest sister 
in all, all the whole world!’ 

“Alas, the monster we were holding at bay grew by 
what we fed him to keep him at bay. It is always so. 





WES “ Day by day more paint was required to cover the 
growing pallor, and always more and more. And always 
more drugs to keep the dear eyes bright and the spirits 
from flagging. When I wasn’t by her side I was studying 
—searching—until there was nothing in all medical 
science I did not know which might prolong life. How 
little it was! And how soon it would all have failed but 
for her! There were relapses which were nearly collapses, 
but it was almost unearthly strange that it was she who 
let them come, and always when I was there and we 
were alone. 

“The house became gay again because of the lie we 
were practicing. The noises which had been hushed when 
there was danger were resumed. All seemed agreed that 
she was safely back from the great shadow and that no 
more soft care was needed. 

““There was at last a day when I helped at the dressing 
and painting: so near was the shadow that she might 
have flown at a breath. On that day she was supine but 
content in our hands. It was very sacred—all! Touching 
the dear flesh at intimate places. But she was so near 
Heaven that no one thought of it but me. And to me it 
was ineffable. She was like an evanescent perfume—a 
breath from the shadow of a wood—the drooping stem of 
a lily—only dimly fragrant. That, I think—that wonder- 
ful perfume of her—will always be in my nostrils. That, 
the touch of her, like the touch of the soft-furred, 
powdered wing of a butterfly, will always linger at my 
fingertips. 

“And so we put upon her, lying in our hands, wonderful 
garments and more wonderful ribbons and embroideries. 
And then we brushed and dressed her hair until it shone 
with a gracious luster, and made her white teeth shine 
between her crimson lips. Below her dear eyes we drove 
away the gathering hollows with paint. And even the 
little hands on that day had to be carefully ‘“‘made up” 
to conceal the livid blue which began to grow at the 
bases of the nails. Then, when all was ready, the rose- 
embroidered covering on the bed, rings on her fingers, 
bracelets on her arms, we sat her royally up in bed, 
lighted the candles, closed the blinds and let the waiting 
family enter—for it was the day before Christmas.” 


III— When Her Christmas Came 


“THEY came to music—the moment I opened the door 
and invited them—bursting with joy—in the hall. 
A great old anthem! A processional they made of it! 
‘**Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah! 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
I am weak but Thou art mighty; 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.’ 
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“Standing about her bed they sang that—so beauti- 
fully, it seemed to me, that I shall never again hear such 
singing. I am sure that I never have heard such. For, 
from each separate heart was welling a song of joy, because 
they thought she had come back to them! 

‘““The dear head, which had fallen limply on her shoulder 
while we made her pretty, straightened as they came, and 
she sat there, a royal little doll, while they gathered about 
her bed andsang. She outheld her hands to welcomethem. 

““*Like those great ladies at Versailles, in the reign of 
the Grand Monarch, who received in bed!’ she laughed; 
happy as the happiest of them. 

‘“‘ And some one answered this by placing on her head a 
splendid crown of tinsel and proclaiming her Queen of 
Life! Another put into her hand a great, jeweled scepter 
of brummagem, which exhaled exquisite perfumes at the 
least pressure. Yet another drew from beneath the covers 
the small feet and shod them in slippers of such splendor 


me, O- Thou great 





that a Queen must have envied them. Golden and 
jeweled they were! 

‘‘But I remember yet the gray, still-fearful, piteous 
figures of the father and mother. They, with an intui- 
tion which inheres in parenthood alone, never did quite 
believe. It was too good to be true. They came and 
stood dumbly at the side of the bed and half smiled, half 
feared through it all. They glanced about now and then 
to assure themselves that the note about them was life. 


WES ‘Then came another great procession—like those 
progresses to Queens from Eastern countries—down tothe 
last servant in the house, bearing gifts—then gifts again! 
Then flowers and green things—until the beautiful rose- 
embroidered covering of her bed was lost to sight under 
the load of flowers, and these, in turn, were blotted out 
with the gifts. Wonderful gifts they were! How could 
they not be? They were welcoming, with them, their 
best beloved back to life! No such Christmas gifts had 
ever been seen in that loving, generous household! 

‘“‘Two happy brothers clasped yet another golden 
bracelet on each arm: onea coiled serpent with ruby eyes, 
one like a great ring with a seal of mingled sapphires and 
diamonds—not brummagem these! On her neck was 
girded a chain, on her fingers were put rings, and in her 
ears were hung gems, so that she blazed with jewels. 
Before her lay a splendid, filmy dress of the color she loved, 
rose. And with it were hat and gloves and a gay parasol 
which, regardless of ill luck, was opened on the bed. 

‘* All—all gifts of life! 

“‘And yet another procession came, bearing holly and 
mistletoe and garlands and crimson berries, and, last of 
all, a Christmas tree, all lighted and glowing with a hun- 
dred pretty things. Some carried burning torches which 
exhaled perfumes, and some brought the fireworks, just 
to make it lifelike, they said. And almost in a moment 
they transformed the room into a Christmas bower. The 
bed, the walls, the floor, bloomed in the red and white and 
green of Christmas. And all the while they sang softly: 


‘**Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah! 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
I am weak but Thou art mighty; 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand.’ 


““Twice, under the covers of her bed, I administered 
the hypodermic on which alone she now lived. 

“So Christmas came—the gayest, the maddest, the 
saddest that house had ever known.” 


IV—And When She Went Away 


“DUT she had barely carried it through, and when the 
excitement would pass we knew that no stimulant 

devised by man could keep her on the earth she had 
blessed an hour longer. She knew it, too. Before the 
collapse quite came she nodded—our signal—and I said: 

‘““*My patient is tired ——’ 

“*A little tired, yes,’ she smiled at them. 
she said. 

“So they all kissed the painted lips good-night, and, 
wishing her a happy tomorrow, went away. 

““And they sang that anthem. One could hear them 
as they receded: 


‘Tomorrow,’ 


***Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah!’ 


“IT moved to take the heavy gifts off the bed. She 
stopped me with a tired smile and a shake of the head 
It was all she could do just then. Life was very low. I 
tried to take the tinsel crown of life from her head. 

‘** No,’ she shook. 

“The scepter. 

“No, again. 

““Nor might I remove the gems from her fingers and 
arms. She wanted them all just as love had put them 
upon her. And so I let them be. 

“Mamma said—tomorrow — 

“*Ves,’ I nodded. 

“*Poor mamma!’ 

“T nodded again. 

““*Tomorrow,’ repeated the girl, and I saw a tear steal 
down each cheek. 

‘“““Tomorrow,’ I said, ‘will you think of me?’ 

““*T shall always think of you,’ she whispered from far 
away. ‘My soul shall live with yours. Let yours live 
with mine. Be happy. I am—I am tired. I want to 
sleep—a long—long sleep!’ 

‘For a great while we lay upon her pillow, face to face. 
I saw her eyes close slowly as if in sleep. I felt her dear, 
small hand fall from my face where it had lodged last. 
And then I heard her voice say: 

“*Tired. Now—let—me—go!’ 

“And I did. As I have said, I think no stimulant 
devised by man could have kept her longer. And then I 
thought the brave little soul was entitled to its release 
from the dainty body which held it in prison and to its 
reward. And so I let it go. I gave her nothing more. 
Slowly, very slowly, she sank to her rest. 


’ she halted. 


EE “Presently she woke a bit and, slipping this ring 
from her finger, she put it on mine. 

“**Our—wedding—ring!’ she smiled. 
Never—forget! I shall—not!’ 

‘“*T shall never forget!’ I answered. 
you feel my lips?’ 

‘“** Ves,’ she whispered, ‘keep them—there.’ 

“To the last,’ I said. 

‘““*Promise—me—something!’ she whispered. 

‘““* Anything,’ I said. 

That you will be happy 

“I began to protest. 

““*Yes! Don’t vex me. Love some other girl—soon- 
soon—God meant you for that. It would be wrong not 
to—I should be unhappy. Tell her of me. If her love is 
good she will be glad. She will love me, too—because | 
have loved you. She will not want you to put me out 
of your heart. We shall live there—together—she and 
I. And—God—bless her for me—because she has you— 
she and I. Give her our ring! I wish it—I!’ 

‘*Yet again I heard her voice. It said: 

““*T don’t—want to—leave—you—I don’t!’ 

‘““And again—the last time: 

““*Don’t tell them till—the morning. Kiss me! 
—let me—sleep—sleep!’ 


‘Don’t forget! 


And then: ‘Can 
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Other Side of Christmas 
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#7." HEN the last Christmas season had. just closed 
st” it left me not altogether happy in my weari- 
ness; unpleasantly aware of tired nerves, and 
with a conscience not quite at rest. There had 
® beenall the loving bustle and hurry, the happy 
. se, =mystery, the generous thoughtfulness, the fra- 
a=, Gales grance of hemlock and gleam of holly that made 
up the memories of other Christmases; but to these had been 
added a new, uncomfortable consciousness. Most vividly of all 
my holiday memories stood out the flushed, anxious face of a 
little shopgirl, and in my ears echoed, not the song of herald 
angels, but the impatient execration of Christmas by an over- 
worked man. In short, I had become uncomfortably aware of 
the other side of Christmas. We all know vaguely that it exists 
the toiling, feverish, weary side—but how seldom we con- 
sciously come in actual contact with it; and when we do how 
seldom are we honest enough with ourselves to face squarely 
the unpleasant truth. 





NOZHi For most of us the picture conjured up by the magic name 
of Christmasis a happy picture. To how many it isthe return of 
a blessed, holy day; a renewal in our hearts of good will toward 
men and a sense of peace with all the world. We have visions 
of merry faces, of bustling, happy crowds, and gay, enticing 
windows hung with green garlands and ribbons of cheery red. 
The magic name suggests happy planning, whispered mysteries, 
and the guiding of little fingers in the preparation of gifts 
for others. It means the sweetness of giving and receiving; of 
chiming bells and happy carols; of glad faces and ringing voices. 
We feel about our shoulders that soft mantle of Charity whose 
warmth reaches even to our hearts and flows from thence to the 
hearts of others. 

And yet every picture has its counterpart, each shield its 
reverse side; and the other side of Christmas it is pleasanter to 
ignore. “Oh, don’t speak of it,’ we cry. ‘Don’t spoil our 
Christmas joy!” Yet we know—oh, yes, we honestly know 
of the delays that will come, and how subtly the happy hurry 
may turn into nervous confusion, and the glad wish change to 
an impatient word: ‘Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune.” 
How often Christmas week is so marred for us! And if we are 
honest in facing our own small allowance of endurance, can we 
be totally blind to the nervous limitations of those who are 
making it possible for us to keep Christmas in the old way? 

How many are hurrying to fill our tardily-given Christmas 
orders—framing our pictures, finishing our photographs, put- 
ting up our groceries, completing a gown—oh, it is easy to fill 
out the list. Behind the gayly-decked counters stands many a 
weary shopgirl who patiently helps us to select our gifts; some 
times she is not patient, and we feel aggrieved and wonder at 
the poor service permitted, and we contemplate reporting her. 
For the most part, however, we see pleasant faces behind these 
holiday counters. I believe that the girls and men who serve us 
there feel the happy excitement in the air and respond to it, for 
the Christmas crowd is proverbially a good-natured one; but 
as the twenty-fifth of December approaches the rush increases, 
with, in many cases, longer hours of service imposed; is it a 
wonder that cheeks grow hectic and tempers a bit ruffled, that 
backs ache and fingers tremble, and that the shopgirl thinks of 
the twenty-fifth longingly as a day when she may sleep late in 
the morning and get away from the crowd, rather than as a 
dawning holiday full of delights? 


ZH What right have we to spoil the blessed Christmastide for 
others, even though we do it unthinkingly? And how many of 
us are really absolutely innocent of any such spoiling? Let us 
with sorrow, then, plead guilty and seek together at the coming 
Christmas season to atone for past sins by helping to do away 
with that uncomfortable “other side.” Surely this is not 
impossible of accomplishment, for the Christmas overwork 
chiefly comes about through our habit of delay. Time passes 
so rapidly in this hurrying age, and suddenly we realize that 
Christmas is upon us and no beginning has been made in our 
preparations. How many of us had those Christmas photo- 
graphs taken before the first or even third week in December? 
Which of us had her Christmas list ready so that the choice of 
gifts was simplified? How many were searching vaguely for 
“something” for Tom, Dick or Harry as late as the twenty- 
third? How many waited to mail packages and cards on the 
twenty-fourth or even on the twenty-fifth? Are we not most 
of us shamefaced? Well, what are we to do about it? 

“There is no fun in getting ready before one feels the 
Christmas spirit in the air,” I hear somebody complain; but, 
after all, the “Christmas spirit” begins to pervade the atmos- 
phere when we prepare our first gift, and it is a spirit that 
should be in our hearts at all times. “ But the shopkeeper is 
glad for the extra trade,” I hear another object. True: the 
profit to him, however, would be the same if we bought our 
gifts early. Indeed, the best of the shops remind us of this each 
year, and urge the purchase of gifts while they are fresh, and 
suggest that we use as often as possible the morning hours for 
our shopping. 

The face which haunts me reproachfully was one of several 
pretty faces that rose above the confusion of a “bargain table” 
in a crowded department store. The special attraction was a 
sale of four-in-hand ties of bright and various colored silks, at 
fourteen cents each—five cents extra for a holly-covered box! 
\bout that table a throng of women pressed; a good-natured 
crowd, but the air of the place was close, hot and unpleasant, 
and the cheeks of more than one saleswoman were unnaturally 
flushed. <A « apable mar sted and steadied the group at this 
table, who were fairly well self-possessed, but one of the girls, a 
slender, pretty creature with confused dark eyes and burning 
cheeks, had lost her book beneath the rainbow mass on the 
counter, and while she searched for it a dozen voices were 
beseeching her on all sides for waiting parcels or to make new 
sales. A kindly fellow-salesgirl quietly helped her, evidently 


seeking to assist her comrade through this difficult time; but I 
am ashamed to say that I purchased one of those ties of that 
girl, and I departed after a long wait in the hot crowd, uncom- 
fortably aware of that other side of Christmas which one would 
so willingly forget in the midst of more joyous things. Now 
those ties at that price had been on sale in that spot for a 
month at least. Why might I not have made my purchase 
before—one less hurrying woman for that tired girl to serve? 


2S Another confession: Late in the afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth I called at a studio for some promised photographs. 
Several others were there on a like errand; the waiting-room 
was well filled and in the office four or five people were busy 
finishing off and wrapping up orders. The photographer him- 
self appeared for a moment, but instead of his usual genial 
smile his tired eyes scarcely noticed the waiting customers. 

I could not refrain from a guilty word of concern as to his 
weariness. “I am afraid you will be too tired to enjoy your 
Christmas Day,” I ventured. 

“Enjoy it? I never enjoy it!” he exclaimed; and then 
turning vpon me he added: ‘I have had just twelve hours’ 
sleep since Monday” —and that was Thursday afternoon! 

“Oh, I wish I had not asked you to finish those pictures,” I 
cried involuntarily. 

Then he laughed. ‘‘You needn’t mind. It’s part of the 
business,”’ he said, and went back to his work. 

‘Part of the business.”? But need it be? Of course he wanted 
those Christmas orders, but need they all have been given so 
late? The extra business would have been even more profitable 
to the photographer had it come to him earlier in the season, 
and the Christmas joy, in that case, need not have been wearily 
crushed out for him and his helpers. 

I took my package from an assistant. ‘I suppose that it is 
foolish to wish you a Merry Christmas,” I ventured. 

She smiled sweetly. ‘We are usually so tired that we spend 
most of our Christmas Day in bed,” she said; “but I thank you 
for the wish.” 

I turned away, my Christmas spirit feeling a fresh stab. 

3ehind the gay holiday mask I had seen weary eyes. 

Secause of that revelation I am today starting a constant 
reminder of the good resolutions which must not be broken if 
the true Christmas peace is again to settle upon my spirit with 
all the old-time gladne 


’ 


a card of 


Christmas Resolutions 


Lord, may I humbly help 
Thy Christmas cheer to bring: 
Through fault of mine no soul 
Shall be too tired to sing. 


Resolved, that I will read over these Resolutions at least 
once a month throughout the year, and once a week 
after the first day of November, adding to them as in 
spiration or experience suggests. 

Resolved, that through no conscious fault of mine shall 
the Christmas Day of another human being be marred. 

Resolved, that a Christmas Drawer be ready all the 
year round to receive waiting gifts and be kept solely for 
that purpose. 

Resolved, that if Christmas photographs are to be taken 
they shall be ordered net later than November. 

Resolved, that all regular Christmas shopping shall be 
finished before December eighteenth. 

Resolved, that all gifts shall be wrapped and labeled and 
all mail parcels ready for the post-office by the same date. 

Resolved, that each gift made or purchased shall on 
completion or on its arrival from the shop be wrapped 
and tagged and put in the Christmas Drawer or its 
respec tive box. 

Resolved, that the week before Christmas shall be for 
me hereafter a free week; free from the demands of 
nervous hurry—free from the consciousness that | am | 
hurrying others. 

Resolved, that what I may not do before that date I 
will leave undone, unless at too great a sacrifice of the 
happiness and pleasure of others. 

Resolved, that my Christmas week shall be a week of 
happiness and cheer, a week in which the Christmas 
spirit may take root and grow abundantly. 

This week we will hang the Christmas wreaths and 
garlands, we will teach the children the ancient carols and | 
tell them again the beautiful old stories, seeing that the | 
Babe of Bethlehem is a guest in their hearts even while | 
their little hands are clapping at the approach of ‘The 
Night Before Christmas.”’ This week we are to be free to 
look after the various cheerful preparations: to send in 
market and grocery orders early; to see that the waiting 

packages are mailed or delivered on time; to meet the 
| merriment in the air with a smile that is not weary anda 
| heart that responds in full to the cheer about us. This 
week we shall be free to mingle in the Christmas crowd a 
bit for the very pleasure of it, and perhaps we may be 
allowed to leave until this final week the purchase of the 
small things that help Santa to fill the children’s stockings 

just that we may have the “fun” of a few “last 
errands.”’ And, most important of all, we shall be free 
during this week to realize anew, and help those about 
us to realize, the great significance of the blessed day; the 
coming of that little Child without whose coming we 
| should have no Christmas Day in this wide world of ours. 





a 





Now, who will keep with me these Christmas Resolutions? 
Who will carefully live up to them, that the other side of 
Christmas may begin to disappear through our united efforts? 
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Sew Without Labor 


Here is the greatest in- 
vention for women’s bene- 
fit since that of the sewing 
machine itself —an inven- 
tion that means more in 
the saving of time and 
strength—the protection 
of health. Many women 
cannot run a sewing ma- 
chineatall. Itisa tax on 
the strongest. Evenafew 
hours of work result in ( 
weariness and exhaustion. 


The Bissell 
Electric Motor 


does away with the drudgery of 
sewing. You have only to guide 
your work. 

Think of sewing for hours with- 
out fatigue—of doing unlimited 
yards of tucking and ruffing— of t! 
elaborate underwear — the 
for the children—the curtains anc 
bed valences you can make. 

And _ all without 
injury to yourself. 
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The Bissell Electric Motor is so 
simple that every woman can un- 
derstand it—so light and easily 
handled that you can attach it to 
your machine yourself. 


It fits directly on any household 
machine in place of the hand whee 
and takes up no more room. It 
doesn’t interfere with a drop head 
machine—but closes with it out ot 
sight. 

If you jump up to answer the 
telephone or door bell the current 
is cut off. 


Your machine can’t run away — 
get out of your control. ‘The pres- 
sure of your foot on the treadl 
regulates speed—your machine 1} 
easier managed than when running 
it with the treadle. 


Rent It for 
50 Cents a Week 


Write today for the details of o1 
new rental plan. It tells you ho 
you can rent this motor for 50 cent 
aweek. With it we send you a co] 
of our illustrated booklet, ‘‘S 
Without Labor.’”’ Learn all abou 
this wonderful little motor. Writ 
before you decide what you mos 
want for Christmas. Your nan 
and address on a postal will bring 
you an answer by return mail. 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 


| Dept. 14, Toledo, Ohio 
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For the Children’s Christmas Table 


By Frederick J. Parrett and Winifred Fales 





ta pictures which are presented on this page 
show some cleverly-conceived little figures 
which have the merit of being almost entirely 
edible—fruit, nuts and candy forming their chief 
constituents. 

The pigs shown above are made of bananas, the 





pointed ends forming the snouts. The feet are 
of shelled almonds, and the ears and tails of apple. 


HINAMAN.—A flattened fig, with white paper ‘ ’ vo oes 
(3 eyes, nose and mouth, forms the head of this 
eaming Celestial. It is adorned with a cardboard 
t and a queue of braided tissue, and is fastened a i skirt. 
vith toothpicks to a pear which forms the flaring 
blouse decorated with buttons of white icing. The 
arms are candy sticks encased in paper sleeves, 
and the legs are sections of banana stuck into figs 
to represent thick, padded-soled shoes. 
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PY SY-CAT.—The body is an orange, ( Pig dati The clown shown in the above 
from the peel of which rounded “‘tabs’’ illustration is very comical, and yet a 


it and bent outward to form the paws, good deal more lifelike than one would sup- 

yng, curved strip is used for the tail. pose. The head, with its grinning face, and 

The head is a lady-apple fastened on with 

hpicks, and the ears and whiskers are 

epresented by nut slivers. 

f white icing with a spot of chocolate 
the center. 


the lean body are made with a long, straight 
banana, with coat buttons of currants. The 
The eye is a feet are made of dates, and a string of 
sausages is represented by raisins which 
have been strung on thread. 
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fr SHEEMAM, The body of this jolly 
fisherman is formed from a banana 
partly cut through to admit of bending. A 
bnut forms the head, and the expressive 
features are made of icing, and almonds 
are used to make the feet. This unique 
ttle figure is seated upon halves of apple, 
n which grow reeds. These are indi- 
ited by almond strips. 


HIP OF GOOD HOPE. 
one shown in this illustration is very 
effective, and is unusual, too, as ships and 
boats are not so commonly represented in 


A ship like the 


cakes and candies as are animals. Itis made 
inthe following manner. A banana forms the 
hull, and the sails are of edible wafer paper 
upon masts which are really wooden skewers. 
The flag is a thin slice of apple on which the 
design is painted in cochineal. The ship is 


sailing upon a sea of chopped orange jelly. 





ANTA CLAUS.—The popular saint is 
chunky winter pear, the small end presented on a holly-wreathed platter, 
rming the head. Pieces of fig form flap- riding in a sleigh (made from a pasteboard 
ping ears, and a long strip of the same is box) over an expanse of white sugar. An 
twisted into shape to represent the trunk. orange forms his body, with holly berries for 
Secti ns of banana serve for the straight, coat buttons. His cheeks are formed from 
c‘umsy legs. Slivers of nut are used for the side of a lady-apple. His flowing white 
the tusks and a piece of twine is fastened hair may be made from white icing or cotton. 
on with a toothpick to represent the tail. The cap is made of tissue-paper. 


LEPHANT. The body is made of a 


age 





ITTLE GRETCHEN.—This quaint little maiden 
has a head made from a short length of banana 
joined to a big pear which represents the long, full 
From beneath the latter peep out her sabots 
which are represented by almonds (in the shells). 
She wears a white tissue apron and a big white 
Dutch bonnet. 
shoulders complete the plump little representative 
of windmill land. 


Two long braids falling over the 





gelesen WARRIOR.-—A banana of 
proper shape is partly scooped out for the 
canoe, and a portion of another forms the 
warrior’s head and body. Slivers of almond 
represent the feathered war bonnet, and the 
features are cut out of the peel with a small 
penknife. Sticks of candy form the arms, 
which grasp acardboard paddle. The canoe 
is floating on a lake of green mint jelly. 
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gla Here we have a very lifelike 
representation of a mouse which can- 
not fail to delight the children, The body is 
composed of a fig, with a date for the head 
which is joined to the body with a toothpick. 
The ears and tail are made of apple, and 
wedge-shaped pieces of apple simulate 
cheese. ‘lhe mouse appears to be nibbling 
the cheese and glancing furtively about. 





IRAFFE.—A pear is used forthe body, 

the big end representing the deep chest 

of the giraffe, while the small end forms 

the tapering flanks, the stem answering for 

atail. Theneck is built of pulled figs, pressed 

into shape and strung on a steel skewer, 

and the head is a date with almond ears cut 

into sharp points. Sticks of candy form the 
legs, the two forelegs being longer. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Holiday 


Announcement 


Many Christmas selections, 
already made and_ being 
held for future delivery, 
prompt Tiffany & Co. to 
remind intending purchasers 
that they will greatly 
further their own interests 
and convenience by plec- 
ing their orders as early as 
possible. Every depart- 
ment is now complete with 
a new stock of this sea- 
son's latest manufactures 
and importations, including 
many choice and _attract- 
ive articles which will not 


be duplicated 


Tiffany & Co.’s out-of-town 
service 1S an important 
branch of their business, 
intended to serve pur- 
chasers in all parts of the 
world. ‘Through the facil- 
ities of an efficient Corre- 
spondence Department, the 
entire holiday stock is as 
accessible to Christmas 
buyers living at a distance 
as to those able to make 
their selections in person. 
Goods will be sent on 
approval to persons known 
to the house or to those 
who will make themselves 
known by satisfactory ref- 


erences 


The 1910 Tiffany Blue 
Book is a compact cata- 
logue, without illustrations, 
containing over 760 pages 
of concise descriptions, with 
stock of 
jewelry, silverware, watches, 
This 
book is a helpful guide to 


prices, of the 
clocks, bronzes, etc. 


purchasers and will be found 


to suggest many appro- 


priate. gilts of moderate 
price as well as more ex- 


The Blue 


Book will be mailed upon 


pensive pieces. 
request 
Tiffany & Co. always 


welcome a comparison of 
prices 





Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 
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WEN THE many calls you make in response to 
& 7 invitations to “come and see our tree” you 
U8 have probably noticed how much “our tree” is 
%® like the one in your own home and in all the 
ag other homes you visit. Would you like new 
_fa. ideas? Here are a few, any one of which if 

wo he fh ==, carried out will make your tree “different.” 

A leafless Christmas tree may seem unorthodox; neverthe- 
less one was so trimmed as to make it appear most festive and 
“‘Christmassy.”’ A peach tree was chosen—although pear, plum 
or wild cherry would do as well—and a little trimming made it 
the desired shape. Each branch was wrapped with white roll 
cotton until the whole tree was covered. Then inch-wide strips 
of gold paper were wound about the branches in such a way that 
an inch of the white cotton showed alternately with an inch of 
gold. The tree was hung with red balls, gold and white stars 
and gold leaves. Suspended from the ceiling over the tree was 
a gold latticework edged with stars and red balls. Under the 
tree a white enamel fence inclosed a group of dolls with their 
little white house and white and gold furniture. 





A Tree With Nature’s Decorations 


OTHING could be more dainty and charming than the tree 

described below: We selected the most symmetrical pine we 
could find in our wood-lot. It was about five feet high, and we 
brought with it a quantity of ground-pine, some moss-covered 
stones, and some of the evergreen ferns which grow in our forests. 
The tree was set in a stone into which a hole had been chiseled, 
and ferns were so placed as to seem to grow from the rock. Cotton 
batting was placed on the floor to simulate snow, from which 
rose moss-covered stones and clumps of ferns, while the ground- 
pine twined naturally about the stones, so that the tree appeared 
much as it was in the winter woods. A few birds’ nests, trimmed 
up a bit on the outside with bright yellow straw, held candy 
eggs of various colors. Bird shapes were fashioned of cotton 
batting, and upon these shapes were sewed the feathers of the 
chickens and ducks which graced the dinner-table. Besides 
beautiful barn swallows and snowbirds, we had one fine owl, 
which we perched upon the topmost branch of the tree. A few 
pine cones were tipped with gold paint, and small gourds, 
hollowed out, were used for candy baskets; bittersweet and 
partridge berries lent their crimson beauty, and snowballs, made 
of the feathery down of the milkweed, hung from the branches. 


A Christmas Tree Which Bore Fruit and Nuts 

HE Christmas tree that bore only fruit and nuts certainly had 

natural decorations also, but of such different sorts that we 
think Mr. Burbank himself would have called it supernatural. 
It must have been grafted many times, for there seemed to be 
no limit to the varieties. No candles were visible, but instead, 
small Jack-o’-lanterns made from lemons. What appeared to 
be cherries proved on close inspection to be cranberries hung 
individually with green strings for stems. No gifts were in 
sight, but concealed in a rosy apple was a watch for Harold, in 
a banana a pair of spectacles for Grandma, and in a bunch of 
grapes a watch-fob for Father. Oranges, pears, cocoanuts and 
limes also yielded gifts, while huge watermelons and pumpkins, 
hung on the lower branches, contained the larger presents. 
Most of the “‘fruit”’ was of the artificial variety found in depart- 
ment stores, but a few real specimens interspersed among the 
branches added zest to the hunt, for often one had to look 
carefully to distinguish the artificial from the real. 


A Tree Full of Roses and Butterflies 


OT as opulent as the loaded fruit tree, but very dainty and 
pretty, was a tree trimmed with red roses and butter- 
flies. First, dewdrops were scattered by spearing glass beads 
on the needles of an evergreen. The roses and butterflies were 
made of crépe paper and wired to the tree, and a butterfly was 
fastened to many of the roses. For variety, the butterflies were 
of different sizes and colors. Small gifts (such as handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, tiny dolls and little pieces of jewelry) were wrapped in 
light brown crépe paper and the packages shaped to represent 
cocoons. These bits of dull color fastened among the branches 
heightened the brilliancy of the gay roses and butterflies. 


A Daylight Tree of Green and Red 


REEN and red made a good color scheme for a daylight 
tree which was not to remain lighted very long. With 
nothing unique about it, still the absence of other colors gave 
individuality to the effect. The tree itself furnished most of 
the green, and the trimmings were shining red ornaments, long 
strings of cranberries and red popcorn, red apples and red 
candles. The gifts were wrapped in red crépe paper and tied 
with green ribbon, the smaller ones being hung on the tree, and 
the larger ones grouped on the floor beneath. The box support- 
ing the tree was covered with red crépe paper and then banked 
with holly, and large vases of poinsettia flowers were grouped 
artistically on the floor beside the box. 


Two Trees Decked in White and Silver 


N STRIKING contrast with the brilliant tree described above 
was one trimmed in white and silver. A round, bushy pine 
with a tapering top was placed in a large jar of water with a 
lump of charcoal to keep it green and spicy. The jar was set 
in a weighted box and pieces of wood were nailed close to the 
trunk, holding the tree firmly. Then the box was covered with 
white oilcloth, edged with holly and crowfoot, and a wreath was 
tacked on each side. The tree and the greens were sprayed with 
alum-water and bits of raw cotton were scattered over the tree 
until it looked snowy. A frosted silver star was fastened to the 
top, and underneath it was a chime of frosted bells. Glass 
prisms and beads, silver balls, silver tinsel flowers and icicles 
were hung on the branches, while little white candles were 
fastened in the hearts of the tinsel flowers. Dainty snow fairies 
suspended by fine, split rubber-bands seemed to be dancing 
among the branches. The fairies were paper dolls with laughing 
faces and golden hair, and airy, gauze wings. 
Another white tree made the entire corner of the room in 
which it stood look as if a snowstorm had descended upon it. 


This effect was produced easily and inexpensively by the use 
of quantities of cotton and diamond dust and a lamp with a 
reflector. Each branch and twig was covered with cotton so 
that only a little green was visible; the whole was then pow- 
dered thickly with diamond dust. On the floor below the 
presents were piled and then covered over loosely with the 
powdered cotton, so that the tree appeared to stand in a snow- 
drift. With so much cotton it was inadvisable to use candles; 
therefore, a lamp and reflector were arranged in such a manner 
that the rays of light shone against the sparkling whiteness 
with dazzling effect. 
A Santa Claus Tree 

IRST of all this tree was shaped roughly by trimming with 

a pair of heavy shears. The pointed top was rounded into 
a nicely-shaped head. Then the clipping was continued down- 
ward, the sides being rounded out for the fullness of Santa’s 
cloak. For arms, evergreens were tied firmly over two pieces 
of wood and the pieces tacked to the tree, one on each side a 
little below the head. Over the top of the head was laid some flax 
for hair, and this was drawn along the side and down around for 
the whiskers and mustache. Holly berries were mixed in with 
the green for the cheeks and a bunch of holly for the nose. 
Mixed flax and black moss made his eyes. Around the waist- 
line a vine of bittersweet made the belt. At the end of each 
arm were fastened candy-boxes and baskets with dolls and toys 
leaning out. Small cedar trees or branches of various sizes fast- 
ened to blocks of wood were set up around the tree to hide the 
lower part where Santa’s legs should be. Under the tree and 
around it handfuls of cotton were sprinkled to represent snow. 


The Sugar-Plum Tree 

HE sugar-plum tree illustrates Eugene Field’s charming little 

poem. Artificial moss covering the top of a table made the 
“garden” out of which rose the tree, a little fir about five feet 
high. A large, shallow cake-pan full of candy near the foot of 
the tree represented the Lollipop Sea. The sugar-plums were 
quantities of marshmallows and the larger-sized yellow and red 
gumdrops, pierced by fine wire thread and wired close to the 
branches. The ‘peppermint canes” and a fine “chocolate cat” 
(purchased at a confectioner’s) were attached in a similar man- 
ner, the cat being almost at the top of the tree, while the 
“gingerbread dog” stood in the garden below. 


A Mother-Goose Tree 

MOTHER-GOOSE tree added to the usual Christmas pleas 
ures the zest of a guessing contest, and proved a delightful 
novelty to the children for whom it was planned. ‘Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star” and “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Have You 
Any Wool?” needed only a star and a blackened woolly lamb 
to illustrate them, and they were quickly named. A little 
imagination made the rows of silver beads hanging from one 
of the boughs suggest ‘ Rain, Rain, Go to Spain.” “‘’Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s Son” was a boy doll with a tiny pig under his arm; 
the doll was wired to one of the lower branches and had his face 
turned from the front of the tree as if he were trying to run 
away. Cockle shells and silver bells, all in a row, suggested the 
garden of ‘“‘Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary.” A yellow pump- 
kin appeared to be nothing but an ornament until some one 
discovered that it was a shell within which a smail doll imper- 
sonated the wife of ‘‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.” An egg- 
shell, from which the contents had been blown, was made into 
“Humpty Dumpty” by drawing the head and body with ink 
and making arms and legs out of shoestrings. Perched on a 
cardboard wall, painted to look like bricks, he was very realistic, 
and it was not long before he had his “‘great fall.”” ‘‘ Little Boy 
Blue” and ‘Little Bo-Peep” coquetted on neighboring boughs 
regardless of their flocks astray on the floor below them. Also 
on the floor were many of the characters in ‘‘The House That 
Jack Built,” and the ‘Three Wise Men of Gotham” were afloat 

in a bowl on a tempestuous sea of tea. 


A Live Christmas Tree 


HINK of a Christmas tree that lasts from babyhood to old 
age! Here is an interesting suggestion for such a tree as 
planned and carried out by a California mother: “ Just before 
the first baby’s first Christmas we purchased a very tiny potted 
hemlock. Although Baby was too small fully to appreciate it 
at the time, by the next Christmas he was older and the tree 
was larger. Each Christmas since has seen that beautiful tree 
brought into the house and made brilliant by the Christmas 
tapers. Whenever it has needed resetting we have placed it in 
a larger pot. It is now nine years old and growing comfortably 
in a tub made of half a barrel. It is the Christmas tree for 
five of the little ones now, and one delightful thing about it is 
that they never run across its faded remains in a trash-pile. 
When the tree finally becomes too large to bring into the house 
we shall give it a place in the yard where it can go on growing.” 
A Tree Representing the Nativity 

ERHAPS this is the best tree of all, for properly to celebrate 
Christmas our observances should call to mind the real 
significance of the day. The idea of giving a miniature repr>- 
sentation of the scene at*Bethlehem is not new, but those who 
find the trouble and expense of such a representation too great 
will be glad to hear how a Boston mother arranged it. ‘A large 
candle in a holder is fastened with wires to the very tiptop of 
the tree. Just below the candle, concealing the holder and its 
awkward fastening, is a large star. Below the great star come 
the figures of angels with some smaller stars, and underneath 
these the figure of Santa Claus is cozily tucked away among the 
branches. A special effort is made to ma!:e the crown of the tree 
peculiarly beautiful and brilliant, and as many lights as possible 
are concentrated there. The lower part of the tree is decorated 
as fancy dictates, the presents being piled on the floor at the 
foot. What is the meaning of it all? First: The color of the 
tree itself signifies Hope—the hope that was born with Ghrist. 
The candle at the tiptop is a symbol that Christ is the Light of the 
World. The large star symbolizes the Star of Bethlehem, and 
the presents are symbolical of the gifts the Wise Men brought.” 
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Clip on Cap Extra 
German Silver, 25c. Sterling , 50c. J 


Useful Gifts 


It is these useful things and 
the little conveniences that 
make Christmas Giving 
practical. The old saying, 
that ‘‘Good things come in 
small packages,’’ applies es- 
pecially to Waterman Gifts. 
Be sure that you buy the 
genuine Waterman’s Ideal — 
you can tell it by that im- 
print, and so can the person 
you give it to. The trade 
mark is our guarantee of 
perfection to your dealer 
and your dealer’s to you. 


Pens $2.50 2 ara 


Standard-Safety and Self-Filling Styles 
Attractive Gift Booklet on request. 


From All Dealers 


L.E.WATERMAN Co. 
173 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Composed 





Voice 


Joyfully 


A 


Christmas Carol 


for The Journal by Harry Patterson Hopkins 





Praise the Lord with. one ac-cord, Your joy - ful .hom-age 





Piano 





‘and youth pro - claim the truth, That Christ was born to- day! 
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Age and youth pro-claim the truth, That Christ was born to - 
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Crown Combinola 
(Player-Piano) 


Why a 
Crown Piano 
is the best 
piano 
for you. 


ERE are 
some of 
the things you 
should expect, 


and require of your piano: 
elegance of style, beauty of 
finish, ease of action, no 
lost motion, full, rich tone 
of singing quality, and a 
durability that will insure 
all these things to you as 
long as you live 

You can get them all in 
a Crown Piano, because, 
Crown Pianos are made on 
honor; our pride in these 
instruments is greater than 
our desire for profit. To 
sell a single piano without 
making a profit on it 
would not be a serious 
thing for us, but to sell a 
Crown Piano that didn’t 
give entire and perfect 
satisfaction to the purchaser 
would be a thing to regret 
always. Crown Pianos 
never fail to satisfy. 

Accomplished musicians feel sure 


of doing their best when sitting down 
to a Crown Piano. 


Crown Combinolas ( player-pianos ) 
have the same excellent qualities. 
There is nothing better. 


Crown 
Combinolas can be bought on the 


Either Crown Pianos or 


easiest terms no matter where you live. 


are not near a dealer who 
sells Crown instruments, write to us and 
we will send you, free, a book of instruc- 
tions ‘*‘ How to buy a Piano’’ and our 
catalogue ‘‘K,’’ and will te!l you how 
to.get a Crown instrument easily. 


If you 


9? 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
215 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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The KEWPIES’ 


Christmas Frolic, 


by Rose. CNeill—illustrated by 
thes Author 











Heartrending is the stocking there, The plutocratic baby sleeps, 
The chief goes first with noble look, That hangs upon a broken chair. Miss Gwendolyn Van Schuyler Peeps. 
H, CHILDREN bland of every land ia then the valiant Kewpie nig The Kewpies stand aghast and dumb, (In the picture Great Wealth is 
C) ce ee ’ n apron hangs before his legs They know that Santa’ll never come. indicated by curly hair and a sati: 
And Grown-ups, if inclined that way, (He's most expert with ham and eggs). (Oh, dear!) counterpane. A priceless ring is 
Come, hear about the Kewpie band The Kewpie army next is spied, observed on Gwendolyn’s finger. ) 
In rhymes (if you don’t mind that way). He wears a handsome sword at side, The Kewpie chief whose name was Wag, 
His gallant stride makes quite a stir. And on his topknot wore a flag, A hundred little chuckles sound ! 
Sound Information, so they say, Then comes the Kewpie carpenter, Stood thinking; then, with Kewpish glee, The Kewps are busy, with a bound 
Is always well tofind, you Know; And in his belt his hammer swings, Said, ‘‘Come, all parties, follow me,"’ Each takes a toy and off he skips 
Historic studies always pay — In passing he can hammer things. And off they flop and fly and flee. Downstairs and out with slides and slips 
They stimulate the mind, you know. Then Kewps of somewhat less renown On, o’er the snow the Kewpies spin, 
Come hopping up or hopping down. There dwelt upon the river’s side, Each with a toy of Gwendolyn. 
The Kewpie wights stay up at nights, One wears a woolen scarf by choice, A family of wealth and pride. Three ride a rocking-horse, and far 
All gayly singing rum-te-tum. He's very careful of his voice. The moon beamed on the mansion grand, One drives a little motor-car. 
Like puddings they are pleasant sights, One keeps his feet from snow and ooze, And in there popped the Kewpie band. Then all the toys are safely led, 
Well rounded at the tum-te-tum. By wearing healthful overshoes. They climbed the broad and noble stair And placed beside the Poor Child’s bed. 
(Wise practice!) And did some acrobatics there. (Oh, how can I bear it!) 












The Kewpies come again to earth, 

All doubled up with joy and mirth. 
The Chief, with noble modesty, 

Says, ‘‘ Did you note, my lads, twas me 
That went and had this bright idee?”’ 
(Hooray !) 

But even as they cheered, ah, me! 

A cloud fell on the companee, 

Each wept upon his hankerchee. 
‘How could, how could we go and do 
A deed like this so dark to view!’ 

And every heart was rent within, 

For thought of wrongéd Gwendolyn. 

(Oh, cruel!) 
Then one small Kewpie turned away 
And smote his brow in agonay, 
Then, leaping up both far and high, 
Back to her home his leggies fly. 
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For tight-rope trips and backward flips 
They are not built so well, you see. 

This leaves them free for pranks and quips 
And things where they excel, you see. 


The old world droops with serious goops 
(For laughter, they’ll have none of it). 
How lucky there are little Kewps 
Who do things for the fun of it! 


'Twas midnight on a Christmas Eve; 
The Kewpies had been out since dark, 
All bent upon a Kewpie lark, 

And many a present did they leave 
That no one cared a rap about, 
Examples I need not point out— 

Such things as jumping-Jacks for Aunts, 

Or guns for Grandmas (look askance!) , 
For babes large dictionaries, then 
Small tops for aged gentlemen. 

(How disconcerting ! ) 


When she awoke, that baby rare, 

That pretty plutocratic fair, 

No toys she found of all of those 
That Santa Claus so kindly chose, 
But just one Kewpie in her hose 

But lucky, lucky Gwendolyn! 

Of all the babes this world within, 
Of all the babes beneath the sun 
The only, only, only one 

Is Gwendolyn Van Schuyler Peeps, 

That ever had a Kewp for keeps. 


| said 'twas midnight’s hour, wher they 
(To be exact, twas nearly day, 
But does it matter — either way?) (As I have said, their skill in this 

As through a house the Kewpies creep, Was just a little hit or miss. ) 

They find a baby fast asleep. 










Then through the great halls made their way 
And came to where a baby lay. 

At once, to Kewpie eyes 'tis clear, Now this fine room, without a doubt, 
It is a Poor Child living here. Told Santa Claus had been about. 
The room is bare that comes to view, A hundred toys awaited there 


The ragged stocking empty, too. . The waking of that baby fair. 















NOTE —The reason why these funny, roly-poly creatures are called Kewpies ( 
together, Q-Ps) is because they look like little Cupids. 
means a small Cupid, just as puppy means a small dog. 
from some turnips they found in a barn; ‘“‘and after that, in calm or gales, waved their little turnip-tails.” 
3 They are the most shy, innocent, amusing little people you ever Saw, always poking about and getting surprised 

at their own doings and discoveries. As you see, their leader wears a flag with a K on it on his topknot, and 
all through the coming year he will lead his band on through a series of the most comical adventures which 
will be pictured in The Journal from month to month just as the first one is on this page. - 


pronounced like Q and P 
You can tell that by their tiny wings. “‘Kewpie’”’ 
As for their perky topknots, they got the idea for them 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


A New Series Presenting Lettie’s Sister's Wedding: The Maid of Honor 


By Sheila Young 


Next Month We Shall Present the Minister and the Best Man 











Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. 
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By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to sta 
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Little Stories for Little People 


Stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 





Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Author of “Captain January,” “The 


Golden Window,” etc. 
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Christmas Gifts 


OTHER,” said Jack, ‘‘may I have some 

money to buy Christmas presents with ?”’ 

‘‘Dear,’”’ said his mother, “I have no 

money. We are very poor, and I can hardly 

buy food for us all.” i 

J: ick hung his head; if he had not been ten 
the tears would have come to his eyes, but he was ten. 

“ All the other boys give presents!” he said. 

“So shall you!” said his mother. ‘All presents are not 
bought with money. The best boy that ever lived was as poor 
as we are, and yet He was always giving.” 

“Who was He?” asked Jack; ‘and what did He give?’ 

“This is His birthday,” said the mother. ‘He was the good 
Jesus. He was born ina stable, and He lived in a poor work ing 
man’s house. He never had a penny of His own, yet He gave 
twelve good gifts every day. Would you like to try His way?” 

“Yes!” cried Jack. 

So his mother told him this and that; and soon after Jack 
started out, dressed in his best suit, to give his presents. 

First, he went to Aunt Jane’s house. She was old and lame 
and she did not like boys. 

“What do you want?” she asked as she opened the door 

“Merry Christmas!” said Jack. ‘May I stay for an hour 
and help you?” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Jane. “Want to keep you out of mis- 
chief, do they? Well! you may bring in some wood.” 

“Shall I split some kindling, too?” asked Jack. 

“If you know how!” said Aunt Jane. “I can’t have you 
cutting your foot and messing my clean shed all up.’ 

Jack found some fresh pine wood and a bright hatchet, and 
he split up a great pile of kindling and thought it fun. He 
stacked it neatly, and then he brought in a pail of water and 
filled the kettle. 

“What else can I do?” 
more.”’ 

“Humph!” said Aunt Jane. “You might feed the pig.”’ 

Jack fed the pig, who thanked him in his own way. 

“Ten minutes more!” he said. ‘‘What shall I do now?’ 

“Humph!” said Aunt Jane. ‘You may sit down and tell me 
why you came.” 

‘It isa Christmas present!” said Jack. “I am giving hours 
for presents. I had twelve, but I gave one to Mother, and 
another one was gone before I knew I had it. 
your present.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Jane. She hobbled to the cupboard 
and took out a small round pie that smelt very good. ‘‘ Here!” 
she said. ‘Thi our present, and | thank you for mine. 
Come again, will you?” 


“Indeed | will,” said Jack, “ 





he asked. ‘There are twenty minutes 


This hour was 


and thank you for the pie! 

NZS Next Jack went and read for an hour to old Mr. Green, 
who was blind. He read a book about the sea, and they both 
liked it very much, so the hour went quickly. Then it was time 
to help Mother get dinner, and then time to eat it; that took 
two hours, and Aunt Jane’s pie was wonderful. Then Jack took 
the Smith baby for a ride in its carriage, as Mrs. Smith was ill, 
and they met its grandfather, who filled Jack’s pockets with candy 
and popcorn and invited him to a Christmas Tree that night. 

Next Jack went to see Willy Brown, who had been ill for a 
long time and could not leave his bed. Willy was very glad to 
see him; they played a game, and then each told the other a 
story, and before Jack knew it the clock struck six. 

“Oh!” cried Jack. ‘“ You have had two! 

“Two what?” asked Willy. 

“Two hours!” said Jack; and he told Willy about the pres 
ents he was giving. ‘Iam glad I gave you two,” he said, ‘‘and 
I would give you three, but I must go and help Mother.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Willy. “I thank you very much, Jack. I 
have had a perfec tly great time, and it has driven the pain away; 
but I have nothing to give you.” 

Jack laughed. “Why, don’t you see?” he cried; ‘you have 
given me just the same thing. I have had a great time, too.’ 

“Mother,” said Jack as he was going to bed, ‘I have had a 
splendid Christmas, but I wish I had had something to give you 
besides the hours.” 

“My darling,”’ said his mother, ‘“ you have given me the best 
gift of all, yourself!” May ARMSTRONG. 


'» 


The Trees 


UMMER is gone!” said the Trees. ‘The fall of the year is 
come, and it is time for us to dress up and be gay.” 
“T shall wear red!” said a Maple. 
“Yellow for me!” said another. 
gold.” 
“T choose purple!” said the Ash. 
and suits me very well.” 
“What will you wear?” they all said to the little Fir. 
“T have no other dress!” said the Fir sadly. ‘I must wear 
my plain green frock.” . 
“Te hee!” laughed the Maples and Birches and Ash Trees, 
ustling their leaves and nodding their heads. ‘‘She has but one 
dress! What a poor thing she is!” 
But the old Pine waved his dark branches and said: 


“Sunset red is my color.” 
‘My dress shall be like pure 


“Tt is the color of Kings, 


“Hush! 


hush! I know what I know!” 
We too,” cried the or aples. ‘We know that in snow 
time Santa ¢ Ci and chooses the finest tree, and dresses 


if rand hangs stars all over it. That is why we 


“Hush! hush!” said the old Pine. “I know what I know.” 

So the Trees put on their gay robes, gold, red and purple, and 
each one was finer than the rest; only the little Fir and the great 
old Pine stayed just as they were, in their plain green dresses. 

Now it grew cold, and a bleak wind blew through the forest. 
The Trees shivered and drew their bright robes close around 
them. Colder still it grew, and snow fell, and the wind moaned; 
and one day Jack Frost came in his silver coat and touched the 
bright leaves with his shining brush, and they curled up and 
turned brown, and, one by one, fell rustling to the ground. Soon 
the poor Maples and Birches and the purple Ash who thought he 
looked like a King stood all bare, and the wind blew through 
their branches, and they shook with the cold. They looked at 
the Fir and wished that they had her warm, green dress. 

Now came Santa Claus, driving his reindeer team through 
the forest, cracking his whip and jingling his bells. He looked 
at the Trees with his bright eyes. 

“Ho! ho!” he said as he saw the Maples and Birches. ‘‘ What 
a beggarly set! Why, they have not a cloak among them to 
keep them warm. These will never do for me.” 

Sut now he saw the little Fir, and a smile came over his face. 

“This is the tree for me!” he cried. ‘Will you come with 
me, little Fir, and be the children’s tree, and make many hearts 
glad?” 

“That I will!” said the little Fir gladly. 

So Santa Claus took her away and dressed her in gold and 
silver and hung bright stars all over her; and she became the 
Christmas Tree, and many hearts were glad because of her. 

“Hush! hush!” said the old Pine. “1 knew what I knew.” 


E. H. 
Totty’s Christmas 


From “ Five-Minute Stortes.’ Copyright by Dana Estes & Co. 


HEY call me Totty because I am small. I had a funny 
Christmas, and Mamma said I might tell about it. 

I have the scarlet fever, and I live all alone with Mamma in 
her room. Nobody comes in but the doctor, and he says he shall 
not come any more tosee a girl who feels as well as [do. Mamma 
wears a cap and apron, and we have our own dishes, just like 
play, and she washes them in a bright tin pan, and then I have 
the pan for a drum, and beat on it till she says she shall fly. 

I alwe dg then, for I do think I should be frightened to see 
Mamma fly. Besides, she might fly away. 

Well, yesterday was Christmas, and I could get out of bed and 
sit up in a chair; it was the first time. 

So I sat up to dinner, and it was a partridge, but we played it 
was aturkey. There was jelly and macaroni, and for dessert we 
had grapes Mamma made it all look pretty, and 
Papa gave her roses through the door, and she put them all 
over the table. 

When she had washed the dishes she turned the big chair 
around so that I could look out of the window, and Hal and John 
came out on the lawn and made a snow-man for me to look at. It 
was a fine man, with two legs and two arms, and they kept play- 
ing he was the British, and knocking his head off. 

Mamma told me I mustn’t turn around till she said T might, 
but I didn’t want to turn, anyhow, the man was so funny. 

I heard Papa whispering at the door, and I did want to see 
him, but I knew I couldn’t, for the other children have not had 
the fever; and then I heard things rustle, paper, and something 
soft, like brushing clothes. 

They went on rustling, oh, a long time! and there was jing- 
ling, too, and I began to want to turn around very much indeed; 
but I didn’t, of course, because I said I wouldn’t. 


and orange 


NEE At last Mamma came up softly and tied something over 
my eyes, and told me to wait just a minute; and it really did 
not seem as if I could. 

Then she turned the chair around and took the thing off my 
eyes, and—what do you think was there? 

A Christmas Tree! A dear, little, ducky tree, just about as 
big as I am, and all lighted with red and blue candles, and silver 
stuff hanging like fringe from the branches, and real icicles. 
(No! Mamma says they are glass, but they look real. They are 
in a box now, and I can play with them.) 

And everything on the tree was for me. 

There was a lovely doll, all china, with clothes to take off and 
put on, and buttons and buttonholes in everything. I have 
named her Christine, because that is the most like Christmas of 
any name I know. 

And a tin horse and cart, and a box of blocks, and a lovely 
white china slate to draw on, and a box of beasts—not painted, 
all carved, just like real beasts—and a magnet-box, with three 
ducks and two swans and four goldfish and a little boat, all made 
of tin, and lots of oranges, and a lovely china box full of cream 
candy (the doctor said I might have it if Aunt May made it, 
and she did), and a box of guava jelly, and a little angel at the 
top of the tree, flying, all of white china. 

And everything will wash except the things to eat, ’cause 
everything I play with has to be burned unless it can be washed, 
so they all gave me washing things. Even Christine has china 
hair, and all her clothes are white, so they can be boiled, and so 
can she, and Mamma says it will not hurt her at all. 

I never had a nicer Christmas, though of course I wanted the 
other children; but then I had Mamma, and of course they 
wanted her, poor dears! 

And nobody need be afraid to read this story, ’cause it is 
going to be baked in the oven before it is printed. 

NOTE—Children and mothers will be glad to know that Mrs. Richards will 
continue this department in The Journal during the coming year. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


HE Club has had a new name given to it. 
This is a thing which happens quite often, 
for in their unbounded enthusiasm over all 
that it has done for them, its members draw on all 
the nouns and adjectives of girldom for its praise, 
But the bright letter which follows contains the 
very latest name of all: 
“Dear Aladdin’s Lamp: 

“When the ‘ Prodigal Son’ returns he is received 
with open arms. I want to know how you will 
receive a Prodigal Daughter? At one time I belonged 
to The Club, but have lost track of things, and would 
like very much to be one of you again. I want to 
earn some Christmas money, and know that you « “an 
help me. A KENTUCKY GIRL. 


J am glad that this ‘‘ Prodigal” felt assured of 
her cordial reception. It took me no time at all to 
place her once more ‘‘on the track of things,” and 
to give her substantial proof that The Club is just 
as hospitable to old members who have allov oe 
their interest in money-making to be eclipsed by 
other matters (marriage, usually) as it is to th 
new ones who daily write for admittance into this 
unique Club of happy workers. And goodness me, 
how fast they are flocking into the fold, during 
these ante-Christmas days—so busy, so alarm 
ingly few in number, so crammed with needs for 
money, which it takes a Girls’ Club like ours to 
supply! Every member on our great, long pay 
roll, J verily believe, is working ‘‘at full steam” 
and on “full time, ” for the sake not only of the good 
salary she may e% arn, but also because she wants the 
delightful little perquis sites of membership—the 
Swastika, the gold-and-diamond Club pin, the 
pretty ‘Mammy’ picture, the Swastika Club 
stationery, or the beautiful perpetual Calendar 
whose picture 1 showed you in last month’ 
JOURNAL, and which cannot be won after Janu 
ary first. Here are two letters which show how 
our girls prize their Swastika pins: 

“To the Manager. 

“ The dainty little pin arrived safely yesterday, and 
I wish to thank you very, very much, not only for it, 
but for your kind letter also. Every one who ha 
seen the pin declares it to be perfectly lovely, and | 
shall indeed wear it with great pride. It inspired me 
with the realization that I can accomplish some thi 


if I only try. A CANADIAN GIRL.’ 
** Dear Girls’ Club 

“IT write to acknowledge my beautiful gift whict 
received from you—the Swastika. Comings lo 
to December it eemed like one of n ( 
gifts, and I was delighted with its be 
the thought that I 1 earned it I 

mall lumber town, but I found that J 1 
opportunity before me. I have enjoye i pe 
money, and have also enjoyed bei le to | 
my music this autumn and winter I an ou to 
commence the New Year with the resolution I< 
ucceed.’ Thanking you again for your generou 


gift, I am 
“YOuR SINCERE WORKER FROM MINNESOTA.” 


The Fragrance of Christmas 


Y MAIL-BAG is full of such letters, with a 


delightful ‘*Christmassy” essence to them. 
Is there any girl in The Club who is too big to 
remember what Christmas smelt like when sh 


was little? It began with the delicious fragrance 
of the fir branches overhead and the fir needle 
under foot, as one scurried through the frosty, 
dusky streets, her arms full of bulging bundle : 
twice as full they would have been, too, had ther 


been a Girls’ Club to he Ip one out in those day 


Then when the lJonged-for twenty-fifth came 
there was a whiff of evergres _ and a nitt of 
oranges, and a smack of fruit-cake, and a waft of 
mint-candy, mingling with all sorts of delightful 
and indescribable odors from below stai! 


“ My dear Friends 
‘* Nothing ever pleased me more than to receive my 


nine dollars salary for October. Think of the many 
pretty little things the money can buy to help u 
in our work of pleasure when we trim the tree on 


Christmas Eve! I am so glad I am one of your girl 
“AN ILLINOIS MEMBER.” 


““My Swastika and salary check have both arrived, 
and Iam so proud. The pin is indeed a beauty, and 
the check fitted into my Christmas plans very nicely. 
I want to earn a box of the Swastika notepaper next 
month, if | can I live on an Indi Reservation, 
which makes me feel so pleased with my succe I’m 
desperately in love with The Girls’ Club! 

‘A Juntor [ROM NorRTH DAKOTA.’ 





From cover to cover of THE JOURNAL they 
would spread, these letters, should I publish 
them all. One beautiful letter from California tell 
of the writer’s desire to join The Club, ‘‘to earn a 
much money as I can by Christmas, in order to 
help make the lives of the little sufferers at the 
Children’s Hospital brighter on Christmas Day.”’ 

Still another girl sends me this attractive picture, 
of which I have been able to give you a reproduc 
tion, above, of her room at college, which The 


Club money helped her to furnish 


A twelve year-old correspondent writes to ash 
‘Does The Girls’ Club keep Christmas?” Ye 
dear child; that is exactly what it endeavors 
successfully, I believe—to do, in the literal sense 
of that gracious, old-fashioned phrase: we kee] 


Christmas, preserve it with us,in its innermostspirit 
of gift-giving and happy thankfulness and mutual 
good-will, allthe yearround. Itis great fun to have 
holiday money from generous aunts and uncles, to 
spend as one pleases (and usually to spend before 
the first of the New Year), but The Girls’ Club 
money is even better, for its salaries encircle the 
year, and when a girl belongs to our Club her 
surprises and gifts and pleasant little windfalls do 
not begin and end with December twenty-fifth. 

There are lots of girls besides my correspondent 
from Minnesota who plan to ‘‘commence the New 
Year with the resolution to succeed.’”’’ Help is 
ready for all of them who will but address 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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The Minister's Social Helper 


Tells What Some Sunday-Schools and Churches Do at Christmastime 
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; AN you im- 
the City’s Poor agine any- 
thing more 

truly Christmas in 
spirit than for a pas- 
tor and his wife to 
act as host and host- 
ess to all the “away- 
from-homers”’ in 
their congregation 
who otherwise 
would eat their 
Christmas dinners 
in a boarding-house 
or alone in a restau- 
rant? One church 
solved the problem 
of the stranger and 
the lonely one in its 
congregation by ar- 
ranging for a dinner at a moderate price for all people away from home. 
Such a dinner can be arranged at a hotel or café or, if the church facil- 
ities permit, may be held in the church rooms ; and many of the lonely 
ones would ask no greater pleasure than to be permitted to help to 
get the dinner ready, set the tables and “dish up.” The young folks 
will be in good company, and bright speeches and music and games 
will help to make hearts happy that otherwise would have been sad. 
This idea came to me from two sources—one from Chicago, and 
another reader, this one in Texas, had much the same thought in mind. 





They Keep the Church Rooms Open During the Holidays 


“F\URING the week of Christmas, when our young people were so 

apt to find the wrong kind of amusement, and when strangers, 
unable to get home for the holidays, were so lonely in a strange 
community and were more than likely to seek companionship in sur- 
roundings that were not of the best, we decided to open our church 
parlors and have a week’s reception for all the church members, 
their friends, all the young people and any stranger who cared to 
come; and there were many, many such. The minister and the Home 
Mission Society took charge. Committees were appointed —different 
ones for each evening. A little classroom was decorated prettily and 
arranged for the ‘refreshment-room.’ These refresh- 


ments varied. One evening they consisted of salad and a 


wafers, served with hot coffee or chocolate; another, fro- { 
zen custard served with deliciouscake. Wehungportieres | 
between this room and the main reception-room, then | 
draped them back. Into this main room, which was | 
large, we brought rugs, cushions, couches, a piano—in \| 
short, anything decorative—from many homes, and x3 
made it into an attractively-furnished reception-room. 
Some were in the ‘receiving line,’ and others 
introduced the strangers and made everybody 
welcome and at home. Each evening we ar- 
ranged music and readings from friends and 
members gifted in those lines. In the next room 
we had a ‘cozy corner’ decorated with a back- 
ground of green leaves and vines. A young girl 
in white stood here and served fruit punch. 
It was a success in every way. Young people 
who thought the church would not or could not 
do anything in a social way were very much 
pleased and charmed and we gained new mem- 
bers. We charged no admission fee. ‘The large membership shared 
expenses, making it very light for each one.” 


A Unique Way to 
Take the Offering 


They Plan for the Happiness of Others 


HE Christmas season affords an ideal time for the wise superin- 
tendent and teacher to cultivate the spirit of giving in the hearts 
of the scholars. 

For more than twenty-five years a prominent Sunday-school in 
Philadelphia has made the day one of substantial helpfulness to the 
needy of its neighborhood, and it would not willingly discontinue this 
blessed service. Classes select the special objects of their benefac- 
tions, and for weeks preparations are made for appropriate gifts. 

The donations of one year are representative of what this s« hool does. 
One class sent out not less than thirty baskets of provisions to as many 
families, and almost every other class sent out at least one basket. A 
list of the contents of one of these baskets may prove suggestive and 
will show the substantial character of the gift: chicken, picnic ham, 
potatoes, cereal, several pounds of sugar, one pound of coffee, half a 
pound of tea, two pounds of butter, three cans of tomatoes, three cans 
of corn, one dozen eggs, one large cake, turnips, peas, beans, salt and a 
bag of flour. Other gifts consisted of a s« holarship for a poor girl, 
and subscriptions to several magazines to be sent to charitable insti- 
tutions. The classes are urged to deliver their gifts through represent- 
atives of the class when it is possible to do 


so, and this is always the best way as it De = 
brings those who give and those who receive (Ap 
into direct personal contact. Not less than a 


two hundred families were helped by this 
school. 

When a school finds no destitution in 
its immediate community, as may be the 
case in well-to-do suburban towns, it is a 
good plan to collect clothing, provisions, etc., 
through the scholars and send them to some 
energetic city school, asking that the gifts be 2; 
distributed. / 

Included in the Christmas work of a live 
Kentucky school was the writing of over 
two hundred letters and the sending of copies of the New Testament to 
the inmates of the penitentiaries. These were sent through the prison 
committee of the State Christian Endeavor Society. This committee 
provides a Christmas entertainment at each of the penitentiaries. 

A Sunday-school teacher held a large class of girls together for the 
fall months asa “ Pillow Club.” When Christmas came an Old Ladies’ 
Home was supplied with square foot-pillows made of cretonne and 
filled with the bits of cork in which California grapes are packed, and 
a hospital was equipped with tiny pillows of odd shapes and sizes for 
the comfort of surgical cases and for the use of sick babies and children 
for whom ordinary pillows are unsuitable. 

A class of boys in Indiana gathered small evergreen trees and shipped 
them to the Associated Charities of their nearest city. The poor homes 
to which they were sent welcomed the trees so joyfully that this may 
beccme an annual Christmas occupation in the school. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY HITCHNER <> 





Hang Stars From the Evergreen Garlands 





Another group of 
Christmas cheer- 
givers, having pre- 
viously arranged it 
with the matron of 
the hospital who 
agreed to keep the 
secret, were admitted 
tothe reception-room 
of the hospital about 
nine o’clock Christ- 
mas Eve, carrying a 
dainty tree and 
numerous packages. 
The tree was securely 
fastened on the table 
and prettily although 
hurriedly trimmed. 
At the base was a 
pound box of home- 
made candies and a small gift for each of the nurses. The matron 
said: “It drove away a blue Christmas, for many people remember 
the sick in the hospital, but few think of the nurses.” 

They provided, also, a tray bouquet to lie flat, for each patient’s 
Christmas dinner. They followed up their early-morning cheer by 
singing Christmas carols on the stairs in the afternoon as there were 
no very serious cases in the hospital at the time. 

A Sunday-school in California held its Christmas entertainment the 
night before Christmas Eve. Then on Christmas Eve a class of girls 
started out on a hay-ride—we can’t all have snowy Christmases— 
about 6:30 and sang the Christmas carols before the homes of about 
twenty sick and “‘shut-ins.”” The girls had learned the carols for the 
entertainment, so it was no extra work. The list of places was pro- 
vided by the pastor. 











Carols to Shut-Ins 


On a Hay-Ride Singing {} 


They Put the Christmas Touch Wherever it Will Go 


N THE bouquets that go out to the sick from the Young 
People’s Societies the Sunday before Christmas do not forget 
to put a Christmas card, or the cards ordinarily used may be given a 
Christmas touch by sticking on one of the little decorative Christmas 
seals and writing a Christmas message. | 
Most Sunday-schools ask that an offering be made 
Pr at their Christmas entertainment, and a novel way of 
collecting it is to give tiny socks to the children before- 
| hand in which they may bring their pennies; the little 
socks are then dropped into a huge one suspended from 
an embroidery hoop to which has been attached a long 
I handle for convenience in collecting. 
| Some one told me of a novel way in which a con- 
gregation presented its pastor with a sum of money 
| last Christmas. It purchased a postcard album, but 
jl instead of postcards crisp one-dollar notes were in- 
i serted throughout its pages. 
N 










New Ideas for the Christmas Entertainment 


SUPERINTENDENT asked the young ladies of 

one of his Bible-classes to take charge of the 
Christmas entertainment, offering to pay them ten 
dollars for their services. A large chorus choir formed 
from the church choir and the members of the class 
furnished the music, consisting of two Christmas an- 
thems. The rest of the program was given by children who had been 
drilled by the members of the class. The work, shared by all, was 
a pleasure, and the ten dollars helped the finances of the class. 

An Ohio Sunday-school carried out an original idea. They held a 
Christmas social in the Sunday-school rooms. Each class was a com- 
mittee and was responsible for a part of the entertainment, but what 
that part was no one knew but themselves and the general committee. 
The air was full of mystery and all the scholars were happy over their 
secrets. One class was the reception committee in gay costume and 
greeted everybody. Another class had decorated the rooms in fes- 
tive manner. Another class presided over a postoffice where all the 
others called for their mail and found boxes of candy addressed to 
them. Another class furnished refreshments with the aid of the ladies 
of the church. Then there was the program committee with some 
novel features, and soon; all through the evening surprises were being 
sprung upon every one. Each class had something to do, and did 
it well. All were happy because they were a part of the celebration 
and declared it the best they ever had enjoyed. 


Hints for the Decorating Committee 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL in Maine wanted to get the wintry-woods 

effect in their decorations, and in addition to using tufts and 

balls and moss-like fragments of cotton batting on the twigs and 

branches, with here and there a gay poin- 

— IA $$ settia bloom to warm the scene, they dipped 

vA(i branches of beech and oak, to which the 

leaves had tenaciously clung, into whitewash. 

These pure white branches were very strik- 

ing in appearance. The whitewash might 
also be used on the evergreen branches. 

Garlands of evergreens always make pretty 
decorations, but a novel effect may be added 
by suspending from the festoons, at dis- 
tances of say three feet, stars cut from card- 
board and covered with silver and gold paper. 
For a large church the stars should measure 
about five or six inches across. Hang them 
by invisible wires to the garlands, allowing 
them to hang at different lengths—from six to eighteen inches. They 
will then hang free of the green and turn as the air currents strike 
them. If more stars are desired they may be hung on light cord of the 
same color as the walls. The stars should have the appearance of 
hanging in space. 

A reader in Nebraska tells me that the problem of Christmas 
decoration is a serious one with them because of the scarcity of greenery 
and red berries. Last year they made scarlet poppies to decorate the 
tree. These were easily fashioned and the result was charming. The 
tree was decorated with these poppies, and the church was festooned 
with ropes of cedar interspersed with bunches of the red flowers. 


NOTE—This page will be continued next year; it is intended to be of help to all 
church workers along the lines of new methods of work and of social entertainment and 
money-making suggestions. The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid you 
through personal correspondence and will pay for any ideas she can use to help others. 
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Facts 
About 
Grand 


Pianos 
REAL Grand Piano is a 


musical instrument of or- 
chestral character; Nota Mere 
Shape, that can be reduced to 
any size. The desire of so many 
to have a grand piano has in- 
duced most makers to produce 
tiny “grands”—so little that 
they serve only to accentuate 
the value of the upright. The 
size of these pianos is a conces- 
sion to convenience and fashion 
—a fad—that does not consider 
musical effect. When a piano 
is less than 5 feet 10 inches 
in length it ceases to be a grand 
piano. It is an arrested develop- 
ment. It is only a pretty piece 
of furniture. 


THE 


STEINWAY 


MINIATURE GRAND 


The Smallest Grand 
That’s Safe to Buy 


has all the characteristics of our 
great concert grands, in modified 
volume. It is a real Grand 
Piano; it occupies a distinctive 
position between the uprights 
and the larger grands; there is 
a scientific reason for its size— 
5 feet 10 inches. When you 
hear it you will understand why 
we make nothing smaller in 
grand pianos. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on 
request and mention of this 


magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


PRICE $800, 
IN AN 
EBONIZED CASE 






















































The Book as a Christmas Gift 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Cregg wen) HE day of books specially prepared for Christ- 
#, 4% mas presents has happily gone by. That was 


wn 


as 9 the day of big quartos and folios and heavy 
ee) volumes loaded with illustrations and very 
chy 4” showily bound: the kind of book which attracts 
& & attention in the shop and makes a very con- 
So Mtns 2a siderable impression to the eye on Christmas 
morning, but which is left unopened the rest of the year. Today 
the books spread out before the purchaser as appropriate remem- 
brances for friends are, for the most part, books of real value. 
Many of them are new and attractive in subject and material; 
many of them are old books of substance and distinction pre- 
sented in new and charming forms. A _ beautiful book is a 
delight to the eye and to the mind; and there are in these days 
many such volumes. But the best gift is the book which was 
written without regard to times or seasons, which deals with real 
things in a sincere and serious spirit. New editions of standard 
works, like Irving’s “‘Alhambra,” for instance, and Lowell’s 
“The Courtin’,”’ are obviously appropriate; but not less so 
are the best novels, the best books of adventure, the best new 
biographies; for the fitness of a book as a gift does not lie in the 
fact that it is extraordinarily beautiful, but that it meets the 
needs or taste of the person to whom it is given. The first 
point to be considered in selecting a book for a present is its 
value to the recipient, and the second point is its attractiveness. 


oe 


Some Interesting Books for Gifts 


R. WRIGHT’S book on “The Grizzly Bear” is crowded 

with hunting incidents and episodes more or less dangerous 
and daring; it is the narrative of twenty-five years’ first-hand 
observation of a hunter-naturalist, and happily combines both 
the scientific and the adventurous. 

It is what the journalist calls ‘a far cry” from the Rocky 
Mountains to the scene of Mr. FE. V. Lucas’s new book, “A 
Wanderer in Paris.”” No one now writing the informal essay 
brings to it more genuine humor of a quiet kind and a happier 
way of familiarity with the world than the author of ‘Over 
Bemerton’s”’ and of a series of charming anthologies. As far as 
possible removed from the habits and knowledge of the average 
tourist, Mr. Lucas warns us that his book is written from the 
outside; but he is a real discoverer of Paris and the Parisians, 
and his account of the city, well illustrated in colors, is not only 
charming from the reader’s point of view, but is also quite inval- 
uable for those who want to see the French capital thoroughly. 

The ‘“ Book of Christmas” is the happy title of an attract- 
ively-made volume which gathers together much of the best 
Christmas literature in prose and verse and presents it in most 
convenient form. This is a textbook of the right kind of Christ- 
mas observance, bringing to memory again many of the fine 
old Christmas carols and hymns which interpret the Christmas 
spirit, and legends and stories that have become classic by 
reason of their sentiment and their literary excellence. 

The Hudson-Fulton celebration brought a host of people 
to New York, and the metropolis is interesting to the entire 
country. Whatever its defects may be—and the country has 
not been slow to point them out—no one can deny its extraor- 
dinary interest as a city. But the country has a great deal to 
learn concerning New York; and Professor J. C. Van Dyke’s 
handsome volume, ‘‘The New New York,” with illustrations 
reproduced from Mr. Pennell’s etchings, is a volume of far 
more than local importance. It is one of the most attractive 
books of the season, and it is also one of the most enlightening, 
for it points out the picturesqueness of the New York which 
is now rising in groups of great buildings from the old city. 

Supplementing this volume Mr. Clifton Johnson’s “The 
Picturesque Hudson,” also well supplied with illustrations, may 
be taken as a reading book concerning one of the most notable 
and beautiful of rivers. Mr. Johnson is a skilled traveler and 
illustrator who has given entertaining accounts of other parts 
of the country. Americans need to know their own country 
far better than they do, and Mr. Johnson is a guide with an 
admirable artistic sense. 

Mr. Henry James’s “Italian Hours” contains chapters on 
Rome, Sienna, Florence, Naples, Capri and the Tuscan cities, 
opening with an extended and characteristic impression of 
Venice in what may be called Mr. James’s most sensitive style. 
Mr. Pennell has done as much for this book in his very express- 
ive pictures as the writer has done in his very carefully written 
text, and the color printing is of a very high order. 

For pleasant reading Mr. Crothers’s short sketch of Doctor 
Holmes, evoked by the centenary, can hardly be overlooked by 
the judicious reader. Setting Mr. Crothers to catch Doctor 
Holmes was a stroke of genius. 

Mr. Jacob Riis always writes with the freshness of feeling of 
a boy; and his account of his childhood’s home in Denmark, 
“The Old Town,” is brimful of enthusiasm and vivacity. It is a 
very entertaining account of the old town Ribe as a boy knew 
it, with capital portraits, affectionate but not lacking in humor, 
of the personages who figured in the little community, and 
especially in the boy’s life, with picturesque descriptions of the 
country and the fun it afforded, of the school, the teachers and 
the boys—altogether a most wholesome and entertaining book. 


Two Unconventional Stories 


R. HEWLETT has never troubled his readers with con- 

temporary characters save in “Halfway House,” and in 
that striking story his interest was outdoors. Senhouse, the 
central figure, was loitering about England in a cart, as people 
are doing more and more in the vacation months, and planting 
rocky and barren places with green or blooming things. In 
“Open Country” Senhouse holds a central place in a very uncon- 
ventional story; in which, as the result of his very individual- 
istic instruction of a pure-minded but entirely unconventional 
girl; he is brought face to face with the practical application of 


his philosophy of freedom and becomes aware that conventions 
are for protection as well as for constraint. The story takes 
one outside the every-day social world. 

So does ‘‘ True Tilda,” the romance of a waif and a lost boy 
delivered from the bondage of a sham orphanage, who join 
company and have many adventures on the way to the Island, 
whence the boy has been taken. Mr. Quiller-Couch is a brave 
romancer who forsakes Cornwall for a trip on the Avon and 
the Bristol Channel; a fresh and breezy romance, but not for 
the literal-minded. 


Three of the Recent Books 


NE is still in a refreshingly uncommercial atmosphere when 
one opens Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s new volume of short 
stories; breezy, vital and impressionistic after the manner of a 
man whose interest in his fellow-men is unfailing, vivid, and 
concerns itself with normal human beings. Some of the chap- 
ters in ‘‘ Forty Minutes Late” are personal experiences told with 
such vivacity and dramatic skill that they have the interest of 
fiction; others, like ‘The Man in the High-Water Boots,” are 
portrait sketches; while the closing chapter is an impressionistic 
record of travel. 

Among stories of incident and plot Mr. Crawford’s last novel, 
“Stradella,’’? must be counted one of the best of its kind. It 
lacks the literary quality of the “Saracinesca” series, but it moves 
with rapidity, the characters are not submerged in the current 
of the story, and the atmosphere of artistic feeling, of daring 
individuality in crime, and of a religious devotion which makes 
it possible for two vigorously-drawn villains to make provision 
for prayers for the soul of the man they are about to murder, 
invest the adventures of the brilliant young singer from the 
South and the beautiful Venetian girl who elopes with him with 
something of the splendor of the Renaissance period. Mr. 
Crawford as a story-teller is at his best in “‘Stradella.”’ 

This can hardly be said of Mr. Hornung in ‘‘Mr. Justice 
Raffles,’ but if the invincible gentleman thief is not quite as 
convincingly brilliant as in some of his earlier adventures, the 
story-teller’s skill in dealing with a complicated situation does 
not desert him, nor does his superb vitality show signs of ebb- 
ing. One sometimes wonders whether these stories of criminal 
ingenuity combined with generous natures and good manners 
are wholesome reading for boys. 


A Novel and a Play 


R. THOMAS NELSON PAGE has never been afraid of a 

dramatic plot, and in this respect his new story, “ John 
Marvel, Assistant,” is as venturesome as any he has undertaken 
and distinctly the best piece of work he has done for a number 
of years past. It is the story of a young Southerner who wastes 
his early life and fortunes in riotous living, and then goes to a 
Western town to begin at the bottom and fight his way upward, 
which he does through many tribulations. Incidentally, he 
makes the acquaintance of the struggling class, with whom he 
has never before been brought in contact; of a young rector 
who is giving his life with passionate devotion to the poor, and 
of a young Jew equally consecrated to the service of humanity. 
The most dramatic incident of the story is a strike—the whole 
situation thrown out in strong relief. Mr. Page handles the 
situation with courage and insight, and his story will not only 
interest people, but will also open the eyes of many who have 
remained indifferent to the appeal of more sensational presen- 
tations of the condition of the very poor. 

Mr. Page puts the case of the Jew in a very convincing way; 
and Mr. Zangwill, in his new play, ‘‘The Melting-Pot,”’ puts it 
in a very dramatic way. This is a capital drama for those 
Americans who shrink from the influx of other races and con- 
ceive of the destiny of the mission of America as confined to the 
Inglish-speaking peoples. The title of Mr. Zangwill’s play 
suggests his larger and nobler ideal of free society in the New 
World: the coming together of many races under a free govern- 
ment, and the evolution of a nobler brotherhood of man. 


A New England Story and Some Western Stories 


STORY by Mrs. Riggs has come to be a part of the 
Christmas season. This year, in “Susanna and Sue,’ she 
takes us to a Shaker village in company with a little girl and 
her mother, and makes us see the little community very much 
as the child sees it, with many delicate touches of sentiment 
and many effective flashes of humor. Sue is delightful, as the 
children in Mrs. Riggs’s stories always are, and so are some of 
the Shakers whom she meets. 

Readers who know “ Friendship Village” through the delight- 
ful stories of Miss Zona Gale will know from the title of her new 
volume, “ Friendship Village Love Stories,’’ what they will find 
between the covers of this collection of short stories. Miss Gale 
has a marked individuality in her point of view, her humor and 
her style, and she has given us pictures of life in a little town 
in the central West full of charm and humor. She unites in a 
happy way the romantic spirit with a quick sense of humor; 
and even in a series of tales so romantic in temper as those 
in “The Loves of Pelleas and Ettarre” she tempers the 
imaginative charm of her people with many delightful human 
touches. The new volume contains a series of love stories with 
a rural background and with very simple stage furnishings. 

Readers who remember ‘Pierre and His People,” and later 
‘Seats of the Mighty,” will be glad to know that in his recent 
volume of short stories, ‘‘ Northern Lights,” Sir Gilbert Parker 
returns to the far Northwest, and in a series of tales brings in 
again the hunter, the trapper, the smuggler—the vigorous types 
of frontier life. 





NOTE—Mr. Mabie will continue this department during 1910. He will 
specialize every other month on lists of books in courses of reading on particular 
subjects, and in the alternate months he will give reviews of new books. 
































The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1909 


Bon 
Ami 


Hasnt scratched yet/l/ 


‘Bon Ami dis- + = 
solves the dirt and 


removes it easily and quickly 


— 


without scratching or rubbing. The 
kitchen-ware gets less wear and 
therefore lasts longer. 













For Polishing 
Bon Ami is a metal polish that 
disposes of dirt and tarnish quickly 
and easily, leaving a bright shining 
and unscratched surface. 








For Window-Cleaning § 
Bon Ami is applied — 
as a lather to the 
glass, the dirt dis- 
solves, the lather dries to 
powder, and the powder and 
dirt both vanish at the wipe. 
of a dry cloth. ; 
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New Christmas Dishes 


By Marion Harris Neil = wx. 
r (am 



























The finest of appetizers = _“ ||. 





No amount of 
money and care will 
produce more delicate 
and appetizing soups 
than Campbell’s. 















































NUT BASKET. Make cake in ring THIS NEW COFFEE-TRAY is a double one and is FOR A CHILDREN’S PARTY decorate 

mould, Cover with nut paste. Fill with decorated with marqueterie. The coffee service is a plain cake with boiled frosting, using a - 
whipped cream and chopped nuts. Dec- placed on top, which is covered with glass, and cakes forcing-bag and star tube. Place snap- You cou | d not offer a 
orate with candy lilies and a parasol. are on the under tray. ping bonbons around and on top. more acce Pp tab ] e di nner- 




















| course than Campbell’s 
Consommé or Julienne or 
Tomato Soup. We use se- 
lected prime fresh beef for 
our beef stock. And besides 
clarifying the broth with the 
white of eggs we force it 
through our two-inch-thick 
patent filter which renders 
it as clear as amber. Our 















































GINGER VOL AU VENT. The case is of puff GOOD-LUCK CAKE, Make and carefully CRANBERRY SPONGE WITH DATES. vegetables are all fresh from 
pastry, the center filled with whipped cream bake a Christmas cake in a square cake-tin. Decorate a plain mould with stars of cream. ae 

mixed with preserved ginger stiffened with When cold cover with white or pink frostins, Fill up the mould with cranberry sponge. the garden ’ and put up the 
gelatine. Top decorated with ginger. then decorate with silver horseshoes. Garnish with dates stuffed with fondant. day they are picked. And 














ag the best tomatoes that grow 


are raised specially for 
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weS ZZ | You never tasted a more 
WALNUT SOUFFLES. Fasten bands of foolscap paper around the tops APPLES STUFFED WITH CHRISTMAS MINCEMEAT. Remove | tempting soup than Campbell’s 
of small paper soufflé-cases. Fill with sweetened nut soufflé mixture, cores from apples, fill the centers with mincemeat, add water and sugar Tomato New Jersey tomatoes 
flavored with orange-flower water, stiffened with gelatine. Leave until and bake until the apples are tender. Serve hot with a tablespoonful | . ; er ‘ 
set, then draw off paper bands. Decorate with walnuts. of meringue sprinkled over with fineiy-chopped pistachio-nuts. | are famous for their fine quality. 
, te | And we have the choice of the 
OR = eg 8 get rere 09 a ee 
Z gS (2 \) | 2 rr « > rede > ~ 
ay Perea . a ey By S | whole crop large red-ripe juicy 
TOMaTo © Prune * , par tomatoes grown from our own 
| nor | ; ; _ ° 
| | selected seed. ‘They are picked 
| \ | with the dew on them; brought 
| | . : . 
i | in cool and fresh; washed five 
| times in running water, and made 
into soup before noon, 
x ° “4 
ou “ Saye ~ Was _~, iy YS —. 3) We use only the rich juice and 
x ' 4 a Loy, ce DD, pure fruity pulp. Every particle of 


skin and seeds and indigestible core- 


SANDWICH FLAGS are used to decorate = Se NUT AND CHERRY MERINGUES. Fill the fibre is strained out by our improved 
plates of sandwiches and are highly useful, as s A? meringues with nut ice cream or whipped cream strainer with a screen as fine as the 
every one who dislikes lobster sandwiches and vf and nuts. Place on rounds of sponge cake and 


point of a needle—the only kind of 


mistakes them for tomato is well aware. i} decorate with whipped cream and cherries. 


apparatus that thoroughly does this 
important work. Unless you have 
eaten Campbell’ s ‘Tomato Soup you 








cannot imagine its creamy smoothness 
and delicious tart aromatic flavor. 

You cannot judge Campbell’s Soups 
by the price. You must try them. 
If not completely satisfied the grocer re- 
turns your money. Why not learn how 
good they are—today ? 


21 kinds 10c acon E> 





















Tomato Celery = 
| Vegetable Beef f y 
Ox Tail Julienne t 
Pi Mock Turtle Asparagus A 
I Chicken Consomimé ote ae 
Vie, > “IMOZ “ 
yf Mulligatawny Pea —s 
— —__________ + ¥ Zt Tomato-Okra Bouillon 
Clam Chowder Printanier 
_ » P : ' , i : J . / Ry, 4 % Clam Bouillon Pepper Pot 
ICED ORANGES. Peel the required number CANDY APPLES. Remove the FOND ANI CANDY BASKETS. Form flavore | MR Ee ae ein 
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Look for the red-and-white label 


You'll find go good sensible menus beside 
many other useful suggestions in Campbell’s 
Menu Book. Shall we send you a copy free? 


JosepH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
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DANISH TART. Remove center of a sponge GRAPE. DAINTY. Make a sweet jelly with SPICE JELLY WITH BANANAS. Pour a But I can coax the cook for mine 
cake and fill with preserves. Brush the sides grape juice and powdered gelatine. When sweet spice jelly into a ring mould. Turn out Before they even start. 
with melted jelly and stick on chopped alm- almost set stir in skinned and seeded grapes. when set. Fill up the center with whipped 











onds. Pile with whipped cream and cherries. Decorate with whipped cream and grapes. cream,and decorate with thinly-sliced bananas. | 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 

















The Baby and the Bears 


mee UNN Y times lately with 
9 Baby Anne! One even- 





é. M ing when she and Judith 
Be 


‘| 
: I “Sf sat in the big chair with 
% if me Judith said: 

; a “Mother, what is a 
ee Mes ae Bugaboo Man?” 

I thought the best way to meet that 
question was by a sudden laugh, which 
was easy—she was so solemn about it. 

“Judith! The idea of a great girl like 
you—five next birthday—to ask such a silly thing.” 

Her shamefaced expression showed that the notion had not 
taken very deep hold, and I was glad to talk it out with her. 

“Oh, I know,” she said airily, “that there isn’t really any 
such thing; but I mean, what do they mean when they say it?” 

“What does who mean?” 

“Well, Sarah, our new laundress, when she tries to make 
little Jim mind, she says, ‘Come here right away, or I’ll get 
the Bugaboo Man to carry you off,’ and she makes a horrid, 
growly noise in her throat that makes you shiver.” 


N2ZSHF I register a mental note to have a heart-to-heart talk with 
Sarah; in the mean time it is Judith and Anne that are listening 
for my verdict. 

“You know,” I say, “that is a very foolish and wrong way 
Sarah has of talking to her baby. There isn’t any Bugaboo 
Man; she just makes it up to scare him. What would you think 
of Mother if she tried to scare you into doing as you ought by 
telling you a lie? You and Baby do what Mother asks because 
you know it is the right thing to do, and I hope you always 
will. Now we must go upstairs to bed, not,’ I laughed, ‘‘ because 
a Bugaboo Man will get after you, but because J will, and 
that’s a lot worse.” 

The small joke was duly appreciated, and I thought the 
matter disposed of. On this particular evening, however, the 
bedtime ceremonies were prolonged to an extreme that was 
quite unusual. 

Each said her prayers, then Judith developed an extem- 
poraneous thirst, and Anne wanted the gas to “‘stay lighted.” 
The rule is for darkness at bedtime; and our family regulations 
are not laid aside for whims; so I turned off the gas, gave them 
each another drink and the seventeenth kiss apiece, and started 
toward the door. A wail from Anne brought me back. 

“What is the matter with Mother’s little girl that she doesn’t 
want to go to sleep?” 

“Anne’s ’fraid.”’ 

“Afraid? Nonsense! Judith is near you. And you can hear 
us all downstairs. Shut your eyes tight, and the next thing 
you know it will be breakfast-time.” 

“No, Anne’s ’fraid—’fraid of bears,’ and she put her arms 





DRAWN BY ETHEL PENNIWELL BROWN 


bend the tin up and down, and behold! 
the mysterious noise explained itself. I 
watched Anne’s little face, alight at first 
with interest at seeing kitty climb a tree, 
then with real illumination as she under- 
stood at last that the noise at night was 
only her own playmate trying to find 
her way in the window to Anne’s little 
bed. I offered not one superfluous word, 
but let the lesson sink in. That night 
at bedtime, when the booming recom- 
menced (and it did sound eerie!) Anne 
exclaimed: 

“Open the window, Mamma, and let kitty come in.””, Which 
we did, and my little girl slept the peaceful sleep of deliverance. 

“By Thy great mercy defend us from all perils and dangers 
of this night”’ needs a new interpretation, like so many of the 
old good things that meant so much when they were written 
and so little now. The coming of night meant to strong men 
and women in the middle centuries ever-present fear of terrific 
possibilities. The dark! It was no domain of imaginative evils 
then. It meant chill, wild animals, lost paths, ambush, surprise, 
daggers, insufficient defense; all the dangers that we are for- 
ever protected against by electric lights, telephones, burglar 
alarms and the police force. But let us not allow a worse than 
all these terrors to fasten upon our children; worse than bears 
or midnight footpads, much worse, is fear itself. “Defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this night” means we are to 
stand in merciful interposition between our children and their 
own threatening imaginations; teaching them to people the 
darkness not with horrid, threatening shapes, but with benefi- 
cent images that will make their little heads rest softly upon 
the pillow until sleep comes; happy, because unafraid. 


ZS Meantime, as I remarked,I must settle with Sarah. I 
descend the laundry steps and take little Jim on my lap while 
seating myself in a rocking-chair. 

“What a dear little fellow he is getting to be, Sarah! So 
plump and round and healthy. I should think you would be 
proud of him.” 

“Well, Iam, ma’am, but he is a lot of trouble, always having 
to be under foot when I’m at work.” 

“Yes, it’s a pity when work and babies have to go together. 
Do you make his little clothes yourself?” 

“Every stitch of ’em, ma’am. I gets the patterns out of 
THE LaprEes’ HoME JouRNAL, and my husband’s mother she 
shows me how to cut ’em out.” 

“When do you find time for it all when you have so much 
day’s work to do?” 

“Indeed, I sew at night until my eyes are most out. I 
wouldn’t care if I didn’t get so tired through the day; but he 
keeps me after him every single minute and won’t mind a word 
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i I say. I don’t see how you make your children behave so well.” 

i around my neck to keep me with her. I let that remark pass discreetly and said: 

a “But there are no bears in the house. Nor anywhere to hurt “Tf your sewing is as well done as my work you certainly s) 9 

He little girls. Now be a good girl and go to sleep.” deserve credit. You keep him looking so nicely, too. But you 

4g “No bears in Philadelphia?” know it is just a baby’s way to run and play and get into things. ni er S 
fi “No.” I ought to know, for I’ve had eight. But it is hard to be 

it “Nor Yurrup?” patient.” 

as 














“T guess not.” 

“Nor even Newark?” 

“No, indeed. Now you must go to sleep.” 

“But I heard ’em.”’ 

I did not tell her that God would keep away the bears. 
‘hildren are absolute literalists, and I did not like the image 
which would be sure to present itself to her mind. So I said: 

“You couldn’t. If one should come from away off in the 
woods, the first policeman that saw him would kill him, sure.” 

“Or if he didn’t,” said Judith with a sudden access of courage, 
“Brother Gillett would shoot him with his gun.” 

This seemed to restore public confidence, taking advantage of 
which I fled noiselessly to the library. 


ao 


ZH Evidently some one has been frightening the children, and 
my present task shall be to find out who, and stop it. I cannot 
say to what extremes I should go with a servant who tampered 
with the vivid and innocent imaginations of my children. They 
have never known fear, except of the few things one is wise to 
fear. They have been taught carefully to avoid strange dogs 
and strange men, never to drink from a public cup nor play 
with matches. But as for ghosts, they never heard of them. 
The dark? They like it, and will sit calmly through a thunder 
and lightning storm, as they have always seen me do. Any one 
of my children will run on an errand for me in the evening to the 
remotest corner of the attic or the cellar with cheerful willingness. 

Fear is the most dreadful affliction that can weigh upon the 
mind; no suffering equals it. The quick imaginations of bright 
children are always inventing terrors which it is the most solemn 
obligation of the parent to subdue and dissipate. My father 
tells me of the mental torture he endured when, as a boy of six, 
he was made to go to bed in a room at the end of a long, dark 
passageway. The passage itself was bad enough, but halfway 
down was a door leading into a horrid, dark, mysterious place, 
full of strange shapes, which filled his little soul with terror. All 
day long he dreaded the ordeal of passing that door at night. 
The pity of it, that there was no one to take him by the hand, 
lead him into the room, make a light, show him that it was noth- 
ing but a harmless lumber-room, as necessary as the kitchen. 

Thus far I have protected my little family from any such 
martyrdom. If at times they worry, I take instant pains to 
explain their fears and leave their minds at peace. 

The noise that troubled Anne had puzzled me. It was a dull 
reverberation which came on and ceased at intervals. As I was 
experimenting with shutters and loose boards in my attempts 
to explain it | saw Ruth’s white kitty jump from the roof of the 
bay-window into the vine that covered the porch, then into 
the pear tree and down to the ground. Here was a clew, and 
the next day, seeing her climbing the tree, I called Anne, telling 
her to watch kitty. Up the tree-trunk went Blanche, out ona 
long limb that stretched toward the house, and then, with a 
jump, landed on the tin roof just under the bedroom window. 
As she stepped across it slowly her weight was just sufficient to 


Appreciation of Sarah’s only two claims of distinction, her 
baby and her work, had opened her heart, and as she talked I 
saw for myself some of the trials of a working-woman’s life 
through the confession that poured from her heart. 

She told me of her husband’s meager wages, her mother-in 
law’s weak heart, her own indefatigable labor and clever man- 
agement, the baby’s constant meddlesomeness and growing 
willful temper. 

Little Jim, having climbed down from my lap, active and rest- 
less, was investigating the cogs of the wringer. His mother’s 
sharp voice and a slap came simultaneously: ‘‘Let that alone, 
you naughty boy! If you don’t the Black Man will carry you 
off.” Then she kissed and petted him, undoing any good the 
reproof might have done, while I pondered how I might plead 
the cause of the young child so as to reach not only the ears, but 
also the understanding, of the older child who owned him. 

“Why do you tell him a lie, Sarah?” I asked quietly. She 
opened her eyes in surprise. 

“Why, it’s the only way to make him mind, and he’s too 
little to understand that it ain’t so.” 

“You are wrong,” said I. ‘Do you think he is not capable 
of realizing that what you have threatened does not come to 
pass? When his little mind gets that far he has learned two 
things: one is, not to trust you; the second, to tell you a lie 
whenever he chooses.” 


NZS “Oh, Mrs. Foster!” in a shocked tone from Sarah. 

“Yes,” I say, “‘ precisely that, and I want you to understand 
all the consequences of such talk to him. When he learns that 
your threat about a‘ Black Man’ ora ‘ Bugaboo Man’ is false he 
will pay no attention when you say: ‘Don’t run across that 
track; the car is coming,’ or ‘Don’t eat that; it may be poison.’ 
You waste the most valuable source of influence you have over 
your child, his faith in you. If you have deceived him how can 
you expect him not to deceive you? When the time comes that 
you want to know where he is at night, what kind of com- 
panions and occupations he has, how can you hope that he 
will tell the truth about it? Ah, Sarah, we mothers have to 
be in all things what we expect our boys and girls to be. If 
we want them ‘straight’ we must be ‘straight’ ourselves; little 
lies and deceits on our part make big lies and deceits on 
theirs. Besides, you do not want to frighten the little 
fellow; you want him to come to you for comfort when he is 
frightened.” 

Sarah listened quietly with her eyes on mine. Why should I 
expect wisdom and judgment from her, a child herself, with a 
child’s outlook on life? But she had listened and that was 
something accomplished. Then I told her the story of Anne, 
the kitty, the pear tree and the tin roof, and asked her if it was 
not better to clear the little minds of fears rather than to put 
fears into them. I do not know if it will have any effect, but 
I am glad to have held this downstairs session of ‘‘ The Secret 
Society of Mothers.” 


























Made after an _ old-fashion 
“Kitchen Recipe” from ripe 
tomatoes, sound and red to 
the core. 


Absolutely free from chem- 
ical preservatives or artificial 
coloring. 


So good and deliciously fla- 
voured that it has won its 
own way since the first bottle 
was made — 


“It’s the Process” 


Get a bottle from Grocer 
and try an 


Oyster Cocktail 





Recipe 

Two tablespoonfuls Snider Catsup, 
one teaspoontul finely grated horse- 
radish, a pinch of salt, and Cayenne 
pepper to taste. 

Snider Tomato Catsup and 
all Snider products comply with 
all Pure Food Laws of the world. 

Upon receipt of 2 Snider Pork & 


Beans labels, we will send you one of 
our beautiful 50-piece jig-saw puzzles. 


Address Dept. 14. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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When You Distribute the Gifts 


Ideas Contributed by Journal Readers 

















A Procession of Cooks Bearing Pies Filled With Presents 






Pees ai aN »*“T IS not often that one can find such a simple 


“iC and at the same time such a pretty and effect- 

ive way to distribute gifts as this: Fasten 
to the wall of one of the rooms a group of holly 
wreaths; one for each person. Within the 
wreaths have cards bearing the names of the 
=, members of the household. From the wreaths 
have red and green ribbons extending to tables near by or to the 
floor, where the gifts have been grouped by somebody chosen 
to take care of them. In the morning the family may have the 
pleasure of seeing the whole display at one time, and each one’s 
gifts will be found carefully separated. 

Another plan offers a little more fun. Let a different emblem 
be selected for each one, and a quantity of these emblems be cut 
out of red and green paper: a bell for one, a tiny Christmas tree 
for another, a miniature wreath for the third, a holly leaf for 
the next one, a star—and so on. On Christmas Eve somebody 
should attach one of the emblems to each parcel designed for the 
person to whom that particular emblem has been 


Some have heaped parcels on the floor and covered them with 
cotton; one person being appointed to do the digging with a snow- 
shovel. But this is rather common- 
place. To make it the occasion of real 
fun the smaller gifts may be done up 
in cotton snowballs. These, if tossed 
rapidly—one here, another there, let- 
ting the discovery of the proper owner 
be determined by opening the balls— 
will be apt to cause hilarity. But it 
requires quick action for the best effect. 


LL these suggestions do not exhaust 
thelist. Snowballs have been men- 
tioned: here’s a different kind. Make 
a wire frame for a huge ball, leaving a 
large opening inthe top. Cover it with 
cotton batting, being careful not to Little Folks Will Enjoy 
have it too smooth. Put Seeing a Snow Man 








allotted; then the gifts should be half hidden. In 
the morning each person will receive a white card 
upon which his or her emblem appears and be told to 
search for articles bearing a corresponding mark. 
It will make a jolly beginning of the day. . 


HERE it is the custom of the family to have the 

distribution take place at the breakfast-table 
there is more than one plan to consider. For exam- 
ple, a hoop may be wound with evergreen and sus- 
pended over the table, with stockings hanging from it. 
These may contain small gifts, with cards, telling 
where others may be found later. A somewhat more 
elaborate plan calls for hanging alaurel-bound wire 
wheel over the table, with ribbons of irregularlengths 
and different colors falling from it—one color for 








snowdust over it and scatter 

some pine needles over it—not too many. Suspend 
the ball high in the living-room. When the gifts 
are put in this snowball let a long piece of red baby- 
ribbon be attached to each one and allowed to hang 
over the side of the ball. This makes it easy to draw 
up the packages, and the effect of the ribbons dan- 
gling against the sparkling white of the snowball is 
quite striking. But if it seems to call for too much 
effort to shape the snowball you may perhaps take a 
fancy to heap all the gifts around the North Pole, 
which joke may be accomplished by setting up a post 
or pole around which cotton batting has been 
wound, then pulled out somewhat loosely and coated 
with diamond dust. That is a simple way to amuse 
the children. Still, they will probably like it better 








each person. Someofthesmall gifts may be attached 
to the ribbons in mid-air and the longer ribbons may 
be tied to parcels on the table. After breakfast each 
person may be told that all his other gifts are tied up with rib- 
bons like those at the table, and when samples have been pro- 
vided for the purpose of matching a merry hunt will follow. 
This same idea of using ribbons as a guide to find gifts may be 
varied by having brought in at the end of the breakfast a dish 
of “snowballs” made of cotton sprinkled with diamond dust, 
each one containing a card on which is written some person’s 
name and a sample of ribbon to be used while searching about 
the house for gifts. But don’t make it too hard to find them. 
One family has found that no method of distributing gifts ever 
yields more genuine pleasure than that afforded by a big 
Christmas box. This box, with a hinged cover, has a lining of 
red crépe paper, and the outside is made as pretty as possible 
by means of paper and other appropri ate trimmings. A week 
before Christmas a corner of the hall is decorated profusely with 
greens, and the box is set in that corner. As soon as any present 
is received by mail, express or messenger it is put in the box. 
Nothing is taken out 
until the holiday comes, 
when the whole family 
assembles after breakfast 
and the oldest member 
opens the box and begins 
the merry distribution. 
As simple things are 
iS generally most in de- 
A Christmas Box in Which All Gifts ™and it may be worth 


‘ : vhile to take a look at a 
are Stored as They Come In while t , : : 
few more ideas. which 


have been successfully tested. One is to have hanging in the 
doorway of the living-room an enormous stocking three or four 
feet long, holding practically all the gifts for the fi imily. It may 
be ornamented to suit the taste. Tiny bells will make a good 
finishing touch, and a fringe of cornucopias, filled with sweets 
for the young folks, is an addition sure to be viewed with 
approbation. At any rate, the main point is to have the stock- 
ing so made that the ripping of the seam at one point will permit 
taking out the packages, one at a time. Of course, whatever 
may be too bulky or too heavy to be put in the stocking should 
be produced from some other hiding-place. 





NOTHER pretty effect may be secured by concealing gifts in 
“‘snowbanks,” especially small gifts. Suppose you set up in 
a corner of the room a representation of a forest in winter. Begin 
by boring in boards or blocks some holes 
in which you can stand a grove of ever- 
greens—which may be small branches of 
a big tree. Spread a white cloth over a 
table, dispose the ‘‘trees” in a natural 
way, put the parcels under the trees and 
in other places, and then spread cotton 
over the table, heaping it here and there 
to imitate drifts. A sprinkling of dia- 
mond dust will make the cotton glisten, 
and if a few bears, deer or other wild 
animals are put in the forest the result 
will be a very pretty scene indeed. 
When it has been enjoyed the children 
may be invited to take little shovels and 
dig out the gifts. 
This snowbank idea, by-the-way, may 
be developed in a variety of styles. 
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A Wreath for Each Person, With 
Gifts Piled Below It 


A Christmas Tree That if you have a snow man, too, and that is not so hard 
Seems to be Growine a task, afterall, as you may think. Having chosen 
Seems 2 ry ) 


the right boy to be the snow man, make for him a 
loosely-fitting suit of cotton batting. Provide also a white mask, 
white gloves, a cane and an old “stovepipe” hat. When the time 
has come for him to put on the suit stuff it out so as to make a 
rotund figure; and once more the useful diamond dust may be 
drawn upon. In going about the room, passing out the gifts, 
the snow man should walk stiffly, and all movements of his 
arms should be as mechanical as he can make them. 


N CASE a Sunday-school is looking for a novelty, the mill that 

grinds up snowballs and produces Christmas gifts may be com- 
mended. For the foundation of the mill an immense packing- 
box is needed. On one side there must be a wheel —one from a 
discarded toy wagon will do, with a door-buffer attached to it to 
serve as a handle. A hopper at the top is easily constructed; 
likewise the runway down 
which the gifts will slide. 
Decorations are wholly 
matters of taste. Beside 
the mill there should be 
a pile of “snowballs” 
made of cotton, each one 
bearing the name of one 
of the children. Within 
the mill, with an electric 
flashlight handy, a boy 
should sit, having the 
packages of gifts arranged 
in alphabetical order. 
Fairies or elves may act 
as the superintendent’s 
aids. As soon as a snow- 
ball is dropped into the hopper somebody turns the wheel and 
there appears mysteriously a gift for the person whose name 
was called when the snowball was picked up from the pile. 





This Mill Grinds Up Snowballs 
and Produces Gifts 


HERE a small tree is used you may make it appear to be 
growing. The illustrations above show how this is done. 
Green burlap should be tacked over the “ box,” and there should 
be a layer of sand on the board resting on top of the barrel. If 
the tree stands in a corner one side of the box need not be cov- 
ered. In the hidden side a hole may be cut, through both the 
box and the barrel, making it easy to get at packages stored 
the ‘re; these may be dug up from the “roots” of the tree if the 
children are so placed that they do not catch the person in the act. 
If aclub wishes to make its gift distri- 
bution an occasion for merriment it may 
like this idea: When the people have 
assembled let the master of ceremonies 
say something about some wonderful 
cooks that have been supplied by Father 
Christmas to bake some Christmas pies; 
then, upon signal, let the cooks appear, 
each one bearing on his head one of the 
pies. These ‘‘pies” are only big pans 
filled with gifts, the crust being brown 
paper tinted to look as if baked. In the 
centerthere should beanopening through 
which ribbons—attached to each parcel 
have been drawn and tied in a bunch. 
After the cooks have marched about the 
pies may be set down and the gifts 
drawn out and presented. 
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Doewnisond — 
Gift Dressings 


A simple gift, properly dressed, 
is impressive. If indifference or 
lack of thought shows in its 
appearance, the gift, however 
expensive, is handicapped. 
DENNISON’S designs of 
Christmas Gift Dressings are 
original, artistic and re- 
fined; the printing per- 
fect, the colors rich. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
DPenmisons 


Christmas Address Tags and 
Cards in Red, Gold and Green; 
Oval and Round Name Tags; 
Christmas Seals; Stamp Seals; 
Address and “Express Paid” 
_ Labels, Gift Holders for Bills, 
Coins, Gloves and Handkerchiefs; 
Coin Boxes, Holly Paper, etc. 
Then there are DENNISON 
GIFTS — worthy a Dennison 
Dressing,unique, high-class, sensible 
gifts — Jewelry Cabinets(29 styles), 
Jewelry Cleaning Outfits, Handy 
Boxes (7 styles), Sealing Wax Sets, 
Doll Outfits, etc. And not to be 
forgotten are Dennison Table 
and Room Decorations, all of 
paper, inexpensive and effective. 


S) os “« Christmas 
RAVISOWD “Book 
pictures and tells about them all. 


May we send you a free copy ? 
Address Dept. “1,” at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 
The Tag Mabie 
Makers and Maintainers of the Paper Art 











BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
26 Franklin St. 1007 Chestnut St 
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4 Uptown Store, 27th St., 
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CHICAGO, 
_ 25 Randolph 8t. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


























+ HE Christmas season is often a difficult one for 
* the young woman who has just begun learning 
the realities of life. We are strangely deluded 
in our younger years as to things of import- 
ance, and are very prone to set values upon 
really worthless things. One of the hardest 
Boe: ‘2%, tasks in life is that of making our dreams come 
true. This is difficult merely because we do not know how easy 
itis. The holiday season is one that shows sharp contrasts if we 
are on the lookout for them. Life’s seeming injustices stand 
out in glaring array at that time if we are in the habit of think- 
ing about them. We wonder why it should have been our fate 
to be poor and to have little to give, while our neighbor is rich 
and can get what she wants for her children. The thing that we 
fail to realize is that our powers of enjoyment—our sense of 
satisfaction—do not grow with riches, but, rather, diminish as 
we acquire possession after possession. We can only be glad 
to a certain extent. Gladness is a measurable quantity. It is 
possible to be just as glad over a little thing as over a big one, 
and the actual sense of joy in a home on Christmas Day is so 
much more dependent on the humor everybody is in than on 
the things she has or the company she sees. Rich people and 
poor people are strangely alike. The rich woman you see appar- 
ently loaded with the good gifts of life has just as many little 
annoyances as you have. In her life it is the simple human 
story that counts for everything. She has her jealousies, her 
mortifications and her disappointments just as you nave. Her 
satisfaction in the elegant new gown or coat is exactly the same 
feeling you have for your modest new suit, which cost, per- 
haps, one-fourth as much. If you see things you think you 
would rather have so does she, and if you have slights to ignore, 
disappointments to face, so, I assure you, has she. 





My Earlier Years Were Spent in Intense Bitterness over 
poverty. I dothink that poverty is one of the hardest things to 
bear. It does warp the soul and wear the body, and the young 
worhan steadily facing poverty is the creature above all others 
who has my fondest sympathy. The young married girl who has 
had her dream of love in a cottage turn out a treadmill of hard 
work, with a burden of worry thrown in, really finds herself in a 
position of crucial difficulty. She comes pretty nearly being a 
prisoner to circumstances. She has to work too hard—she is 
obliged to “ask for money” from a source of meager supply. 
She must see her children wish for things they cannot have 
and herself shabby while her friends flaunt in finery and wear 
jewels. One can fix up a pretty forlorn picture out of this if one 
is minded to, but there is one way to beat this game of life’s 
injustice—one way only—and that is by the mental attitude. 
Nobody can hurt you, nothing can daunt you, the proud man 
can never scorn you, if your mental attitude is right. Youarea 
peer of the realm of life if you just understand life and its 
privileges. The most important thing in one’s personal life is 
a proper feeling about home. Home is an essence—a house not 
made with hands—it is a magic circle of dear ones, and its 
charm is wholly dependent on the feeling each has for the other 
and that all have for the joy and privilege of being together. 
The best things in life have nothing whatever to do with 
money. Write that on a card and tack it upon the wall where 
you can read it every day till you learn that it is true. The 
very day that you learn not to fret, not to wonder why, not 
to rebel over life’s injustices, that day God has come down to 
you and laid His hand upon your head and you are rechristened 
a child of His. 


There is a Quality Which I Value Above Rubies and, for want 
of a better name, I call it good taste. For many years it has been 
a sort of fugitive in our country, driven away by a frightful 
monster which in my reveries I call ‘“‘the Bourgeoisie.” ‘The 
Bourgeoisie” is rich and loves stuffy, tawdry, cluttery things. 
He loads his wife’s hands with rings, and ornaments her body 
until she looks like a heathen goddess. I saw a woman of this 
type yesterday. Her head was piled with false hair and clasped 
with jewels, her neck rattled with bangles, her hands were 
crusted with rings, and her feet crippled by impossible shoes. 
Her gown was fashioned to show her figure, its trimming 
arranged over the bust in a Cleopatra-like effect, giving it 
the look of armor incrusted with jewels. She was gorgeously 
dressed in the height of the fashion and in the height of un- 
speakably bad taste. She was very dull. You can generally 
count on a gorgeously-dressed woman being dull. Yet this is 
the thing you are unconsciously envying, young woman, when 
you feel a bitterness over being plain and poor. In the last few 
years a new idea has crept in, and ‘the Bourgeoisie” has a new 
enemy which will steadily sweep him off the face of the earth. 
This is Simplicity, and his other name is Good Taste, and he 
loves the poor quite as well as (if not better than) the rich. For 
the rich woman can almost as easily pass through the eye of a 
needle as avail herself of Simplicity, while for the poor woman 
the way is always open. 

The great enemy of the poor man in our country for the last 
thirty or forty years has been cheapness. Cheap furniture, 
cheap floor coverings, cheap garments, cheap entertainment — 
cheap ideals. We all admit that a poor man’s home today is 
distinctly lacking in a charm and picturesqueness that we used 
to see in the old rooms with chimney jamb and puncheon 
floor. That is because the old rooms, however poor and bare, 
were intrinsically artistic. And why? Because there was no 
cheap ornamentation. Cheap ornamentation is sure to be 
grossly inartistic. The introduction of machinery was a curse 
to the poor man in many ways—and a swift deterioration in 
taste followed on its trail. The poorest of our pioneer cabins 
contained hand-made furniture with beautiful, straight lines, 
and their sweet bare floors and braided rag rugs were a reproach 
to the régime of musty, dusty, nailed-down carpets which we 
have just lived through. But they are gone, and with them let 
us consign to oblivion the cheap lace curtains, the hideous 

NOTE—This department, which is one of the most successful The Journal 


has ever had, will be continued by The Country Contributor all through the 
coming year. 


“‘crushed plush” couches, the gimcracks and silly ornaments 
women have slaved to obtain for a generation. In their place 
we have things of plain utility. Our artistic sense is satisfied 


‘with really satisfying things; we have more ‘‘atmosphere”; we 


begin to see life in a clearer light. The silly model of elegance 
toward which we were striving, many of us unconsciously, has 
given place to a reality at once blessed and comforting. 


] Have Lived Through Many Tragic Christmas Seasons: hid- 
ing terrible worries over the bills I knew must come in the first 
of January. My young-woman friends used to take a special 
delight in showing me the brooches, rings, bracelets and neck- 
laces their husbands gave them at Christmas. It takes a !ot of 
grace to respond to somebody’s else joy. I know now that not 
one of those women is happier than I—but it was hard to learn. 
Our faces are all turned toward the setting sun now, and troubles 
have come to all of us impartially. Some of the young women I 
envied are dead, some gone astray into dark paths, some have 
lost the husbands that sustained them, some are invalids, some 
have erring children. Poverty was my worst trouble—still is, 
for that matter; but the things I thought so tragic in the days 
of my youth do not count at all now. 

I remember one Christmas which I ruined for the whole 
family by giving way to a rush of discouragement and envy. I 
had worked myself nearly to death to get ready for our Christmas 
festivities, which I always made too elaborate. I had strained 
every nerve to secure a lot of pretty presents for the children, 
and had the stockings, stuffed to bursting, hanging before the 
sitting-room fire when my husband came home on Christmas 
Eve. I suppose this young man was happily constituted. At 
least, it never occurred to him to compare anything we had 
with what our friends had. He never knew that I was the 
shabbiest, the most overworked of all our family and friends. 
It never stung him that we couldn’t dress our children as well 
as other people, or send them away to school, or travel with 
them, or give them glimpses of the world. He carelessly tossed 
a bundle tied up in brown paper into my lap and said: ‘‘ There’s 
your present.” I did not open it at once, because I knew 
instinctively that it was something cheap and ugly. He sat 
down by the fire. ‘‘By George!” he remarked presently, ‘1 
saw a beautiful thing this evening. J ——’’ (mentioning one of 
our friends who had made a fortune in the lumber business) 
“‘showed me a diamond necklace he had bought for his wife. 
You ought to have seen it!” 

A hot wave of fury seemed to pass over my soul. I sat, trying 
not to say anything, not to cry, not to shriek out as I felt like 
doing. Finally I mechanically opened the bundle. It was a 
piece of navy-blue calico—enough for a kitchen dress. I 
remember trying very hard to master my rage, to strangle the 
tears in my throat; but the effort was too great. The words 
said themselves: ‘‘So you bought your poor drudge of a wife a 
kitchen dress?”” He looked up amazed, and I burst into a fit of 
weeping that lasted the remainder of the night. He seized the 
calico and threw it into the fireplace (and I needed the dress 
dreadfully), and we did not speak to each other all of the 
Christmas Day that followed. It was dreadfully weak and 
wicked of me. Oh, the things that men do not know! If an 
angel had come to him and told him to take me in his arms as I 
sat by the fire when he came inand say tome: ‘ My darling, we 
are so poor I can’t buy you a present this year, but I love you 
more than all the world, and we are together and have the dear 
children.” Alas, it is man’s cruel lack—his unspeakable loss 
when he does not know this! It was ‘‘up to me” to be clever for 
both of us, to see the humorous side of it, to know him for the 
honest blunderer that he was, and ‘make allowance.” I really 
think his gift was inappropriate because of its suggestion, and 
I believe people are constantly making this mistake. 


Rich People are Always Taking the Occasion to bestow 
gifts according to people’s circumstances —in other words, to rub 
these circumstances in on them. Why in creation don’t they 
give poor folks something pretty once in a while—let them have 
a little of the luxury of a frivolous sensation? There is a stand- 
ing joke in my life about gifts. It never occurs to anybody 
outside the family to give me anything really pretty. People 
are always giving me queer things—pieces of birch bark, boxes 
of withered flowers, an ugly little rock that they picked up ona 
battlefield, a strange bird their grandfather whittled out with 
his penknife when he was eighty-five (it looks more like a lizard 
than a bird). They are always bestowing on me a \bunch of 
Spanish moss, or a ‘‘curiosity” of some sort, or a strange kind 
of fruit that smells good but isn’t good to eat. 

In planning for the home Christmas the best gift that any 
mother, rich or poor, can bring to her family on Christmas 
morning is a smiling countenance. Children, no matter how 
young they are, are quick to feel the domestic atmosphere. 
The tired, worried mother can scarcely convey happiness to 
her children in the holiday season, though she may have bought 
them gifts of unusual value. The joy of the Christmas season is 
like the joy of home—a nameless, intangible essence. It ema- 
nates from the inner life of people who dwell together. It 
comes when our best ideals of harmony are most nearly realized. 
The régime of simplicity and good taste, which is an actuality 
of the near future, will leave more room for this divine essence. 
We will see that in regard to the Christmas season, as in regard 
to the home life, it is never the multiplicity of things that counts, 
but the spirit and the understanding. I do believe, in spite of 
the plunging ahead that seems so much the order of the day, 
that we actually have reached the limit in extravagance, and 
that the immediate future will witness a great change. When 
we learn a little of true values, understand more about the 
actual rights of man, see through “‘society” a little bit, acquire 
some real taste, reinstate in our hearts and lives some actual 
religion, we shall learn in its true application to our own personal 
lives that Christmas joys, like all other joys of life, depend upon 
what we are—never upon what we have. 
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Send Christmas Money 


By Lou Eleanor Colby 























heart full of love for my friends and a purse 
fairly well filled with Christmas money, I had 
been able to do but little shopping. Now the 
holiday rush was on and, after my long siege of 
fever, venturing into the crowded stores was 
not to be thought of. 

How I wished that I could just send money to each one, but 
of course this was not to be dreamed of, although on second 
thought it occurred to me that my friends might quite enjoy 
selecting their own presents. 

“Tf I could only devise some unique way,” said I, “of dis- 
guising the money so that it would not seem just like a commer- 
cial transaction—some way in which I could put a bit of my 
own personality into the gift.”” Presto! The idea came like 
a flash and the results are given herewith. Let me say that I 
never sent any Christmas gifts which gave more fun and enter- 
tainment than these, but my friends assured me that it was “a 
shame to take the money” when it came in such a clever way. 

The ten-dollar bill which I had laid aside for mother I had 
changed into ten one-dollar bills, and set to work. I decided to 
make two pictures, using five bills in each. The first picture 
showed how sad the five-dollar bills looked because they knew 
not where to go. It did not require great artistic ability to 
paint the five forlorn little figures standing out against a wintry 
background, and having shawls made of ‘really truly” dollar 
bills folded as shown in the illustration and pinned on. I had 
to cut around the lower part of the face and tuck the bill under 
so as not to mutilate it. 





Y SECOND poster was no more difficult, and when I had 
finished the five little dollars speeding joyfully along toward 

their goal (my mother’s purse) clothed in dollar shawls so folded 
as to fit their side view, I was so amazed at the result that I 
could scarcely wait to show it to my father. He was much 
amused and offered to write a ‘dollar ode”—not a “dollar 
owed.” While the rhyme that he produced may scarcely be 
ranked among the classics, it certainly pleased me greatly. I 
tied it between the stiff pasteboard covers, using scarlet ribbon 
and a bit of holly in the knot, and called my book “The Tale 
of the Dolorous Dollars.’ Here is the rhyme: 

‘Five dolorous dollars stood up in a row. 

As to where they were going they did not quite know. 

The chill winds were blowing, the snow ’round them whirled, 

Said these dolorous dollars ‘It’s a cold, lonely world.’ 


‘From their friends they had parted in the Christmas-toy strife, 
And they, too, sought the blessing of cheering some life. 
The world seemed so needy and dollars so few 
That they wondered and pondered as to what they could do. 
“But ‘dollars to buttons’ they did not wait long, 
For along came a daughter who joined the great throng 
Of those always giving, and who truly believe 
That ‘it is more blessed to give than receive.’ 
‘But sometimes it happens the converse is true, 
And to rake in the shekels is the right thing to do 
So the heart of this mother had no grief to rehearse 
As she welcomed the dollars to a home in her purse.” 


HE first illustration on this page gives a good idea of how the 

book looked when open, while the two little pictures show 
the detail of the figures more plainly. ‘‘Why not use the same 
idea for single cards?” thought I, so I painted similar figures on 
stiff cards and sent them to various nieces and nephews, who 
thoroughly enjoyed the fun. This coming Christmas I hope to 
send some of these jolly little messengers of Christmas cheer 
into some homes where money, although sorely needed, might 
not be sent through ordinary channels. 


The devising of suitable messages for these cards would be 
a source of great fun. Here are two of these which occur to me: 
**T send you this little bill 
With love, my dear. 
It fairly beams with right good will 
And Christmas cheer.” 


Or one in the form of a letter of introduction bearing some such 
legend: 


“This introduces to you my friend Bill. He is a good sort, ready 
to spend and be spent. Take him out with you next time you 
go shopping. Please allow Bili to present my loving Christmas 
greetings.” 


Other suggestions for sending paper money are shown in 
r 


Figures One and Two. 

The old colored mammy (Figure Three) painted ou another 
card proved a very cute way of sending money, for the littl 
bag which she carries in her hand is no painted affair, but a 
real bag made of silk and strong enough to hold real bills of 


ny denomination. 





HAT college boy would not enjoy and appreciate receiving 

a large card on which the flashily-dressed 
pous man appears? The words‘ Easy Money 
graphically reénforced f 





igure of this pom- 
printed below are 
by the presence of real coins glued to 


the card and forming the buttons on the gorgeous vest. (Fig 
ire Four.) 

Figure Five shows a page from a twelve-page calendar and 
almanac combined, in which the moon’s phases are repre 


sented by means of silver quarters. Heavy cardboard was 
used, round holes were cut into which the quarters would fit, 
and the quarters were held in place by a neat piece of paper 


pasted behind them. 


a 








The moon’s changes are shown by 
means of pasters cut either in circu- 
lar or in crescent form and pasted 
over the coin to represent New Moon, 
First Quarter, Full Moon and Last 
Quarter. 

Each page of this calendar bears 
some quotation about the weather 


4's ali frazzied out tryin to 
find somethin’ fo 
you, Ma Honey, 
De stores am 
full o Junk, but 
someway ic rit 
Mm ‘pear to be 
satisfied. 
You jess 


F open tna bag 
or the season. As each one has her eae te 
own fund of such things, I give some «phd 





an’ 

mber, I's 
in’ you 
>» a Honey. 


of mine, merely as suggestions. 
January’s quotation is: 

‘*Ring out the old—ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going—let him go— 
Ring out the false—ring in the true.” 











Figure Three 





February’s: 

“‘There is no such thing as_ bad 
weather, only different kinds of good 
weather.” 


March: 


“Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows—that wind is 

best.” 














For April this little dialect poem 
was used: 





How do you like +H ee F 
‘ , . ‘ 
; ney, w’en de lonesome rain 
my latest note? pe a de 
y vote Drapping fum de sky, 
All de sunshine drownded out, 
Honey, don’t you cry! 














Figure One 


‘*Honey, don’t you cry! 
Sun’ll shine bimeby; 
’Bleeged ter rain 
On hill ’n’ plain; 
Honey, don’t you cry! 





**Don’t you know de lily feel 
Dusty, hot and dry, 
Liftin’ up his empty cup? 
Honey, don’t you cry! 
‘Honey, don’t you cry! 

Sun’ll shine bimeby; 
’Bleeged ter rain 

On hill ’n’ plain; 
Honey, don’t you cry!’ 


EASY 
MONEY 


Other good April thoughts are the 


5b 
following: 
a» little bit of hope 
Makes a rainy day look gay; 
A little bit of charity 
Makes glad a weary way!” 











figure Four 


‘«The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
J, therefore, turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out, 
‘To show their lining!” 
“The cloud-maker says it is going to 
torm 
And we’re sure to have awful 
weather, 
Just terribly wet, or cold or warm, 
Or, maybe all three together; 
But while his spirit is overcast 
With the gloom of his dull repining, 
The one with asong comes smiling past. 


” 


And lo! the sun is shining.’ 





“When the sun of joy is hidden, 
And the sky is overcast, 
Just remember light is coming, 
And the storm won’t always last. 


for alittle’ru 


on the bant 











” 
Figure 1% 


For May what prettier quotation could be found than the 
familiar one from the pen of Browning? 





‘*The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven: 

All’s right with the world.” 
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For June what more appropriate 
than the well-known lines from 














Lowell: 130131 
‘*And what is sorare asa day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect day 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be 
tune 
And over it softly her warm ear lay . a ‘ 
Whether we lool , or whether we listen, 
Ve hear life murmur, or sce it glist 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
And instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for lis 





Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers 


December might be heralded by the appropriate lines from 
Thomson’s “Season 
‘‘See, Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his ris 


Vapors, and clouds, and storms.’ 


’ 








It is not necessary to give other examples of quotations used. 
Suffice it to say that an almanac and calendar representing 
such loving thought would carry delight all through the year. 
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has 12 separate and dis- 
tinct features: 


1 FILLS AND CLEANS ITSELF in 5 sec. 

2 CANNOT LEAK, even when carried point 
downward. 

3 SELF-REGULATING ink flow. 

4 INSTANTANEOUS ink flow. 

§ CONTINUOUS ink flow. 

6 EXACTLY-EVEN ink flow. 

7 14 K Gold Iridium-tipped points 

8 DOUBLE ink feed above and below the nib. 

9 Made of finest quality polished black Vulcanite, 
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No other 
Fountain Pen has 


ALL these 12 ONOTO 
Features 

Few have even one of them. 
Yet the Onoto Fountain Pen COSTS 
YOU NO MORE than the old-fash- 
ioned, finger-besmearing, DROPPER- 

FILLERS—or the new-fangled 
RUBBER-SACK fillers which 
must necessarily get out ot 
order sooner or later. 





f Remember 
the ONOTO COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 


unless you find it is and does ALL we 
claim, 
Sold by leading dealers every where. 

4 sizes — $2.50, $3, $4 and $5. 
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T’ SEEMS an odd thing to suggest anything 
new or different for Christmas dinrter; the 
time-honored turkey and mince pie were good 
enough for our forefathers. But were they 
not both “Thanksgiving dishes’? And they 
are truly American, while the Christmas feast 
is universal. The goose, the best of all domestic 





es 
lLirds when well cooked, has contributed for generations to the 


Christmas feast. No matter, however, which you have, let the 
remaining part of the dinner be in harmony with your surround- 
ings, or your dinner will be a feeding rather than a feast, and 
the day will not be one of pleasure. Let this feast follow 
and precede very light meals; a man can dine but once a day. 
Have each dish perfect of its kind, for one bad dish will spoil 
the enjoyment of the entire dinner. Do not have too many 
rich, complicated dishes, for they bring sorrow to the weak, 
discomfort to the strong, and make a solemn finish to a 
happy day. 

To me the ideal Christmas dinner would be a dinner with- 
out meat—but such a dinner would be ideal only to the 
converted few. To the masses a Christmas dinner without 
turkey or goose would be almost ludicrous, and it certainly would 
fall far short of what they would call “ideal”; so we shall 
consider first the Christmas dinner with meats. 





Oyster Soup 
Celery Olives 
Baked Turkey, Chestnut Stuffing, Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Apple Salad, French Dressing 

















Wafers 
Saratoga Pudding, Orange Sauce 
‘offee 
Bonbons Nuts Fruit 
io 
Consommé Thick Bread 
Celery Olives 
Baked Young Goose, Apple Sauce 
Sugared Squash or Yellow Turnips Hominy Croquettes 
Chicory or Celery Salad 
Wafers 
Plum Pudding, Lemon or Orange Sauce 
Roquefort Crackers 
Coffee 
Bonbons Nuts Raisins 
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Cream of Tomato Soup, Crofitons 
Celery Olives 
Baked Chicken, Giblet Sauce 


Cranberry Jelly 
Baked Mashed Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad 
Fruit Pudding, Nutmeg Sauce 
Coffee 


Nuts Raisins 





Creamed Onions 
Wafers 


Candy 








cream, it ripens by standing. 


Truss it ready for baking and hang it in a cc 
it cannot freeze. 

Do as much work the day before as possible 
tables ready early in the day; dish the cheese, b 
put the tender celery and olives in cold water. 


so much better. 
and vinegar—is best for heavy dinners. 


May« 
suited to a luncheon or supper salad. 


The advantage of a plum pudding is that it may be made 
weeks before and be simply reheated at serving-time; like ice 


Draw the chicken, turkey or goose two days before Christmas. 


id place where 


; get the vege- 
onbons, raisins; 


Dress the salad at the table, as it takes but a moment and it is 
French dressing—a mixture of good olive oil 


ymnaise is more 


Apples alone, or mixed 


with tender celery, make an excellent salad and one which is 


most worthy of the ideal dinner. 


Be sure, however, to have 


some sort of asimple salad. 


To give especial flavor to the salad 


use tarragon vinegar or a suspicion of onion juice. 

The sweet or white potatoes should be cooked the day before. 
Get them all ready to brown at the last moment, and so save 
time not only in the first preparation, but in the cleaning up 
as well. Peel the squash or turnips early in the morning, wash 
and soak them in cold water for an hour, then throw them into 
boiling, unsalted water. Boil an hour, drain and arrange the 
slices in the“baking-dish with a layer of sugar between each 
layer of slices, then add a cupful of water, cover the dish and 
bake slowly for about one hour or an hour and a half, until each 
slice is transparent. Cook the giblets the day before; chop them 
and stand them aside in the water in which they were cooked 

At serving-time dish the turkey, goose or chicken, pour off 
nearly all the fat, keeping in the pan only four tablespoonfuls, 
add four level tablespoonfuls of flour, mix, add the giblets and a 
pint of the water in which they were cooked. Stir until boiling, 
add a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet or browning, the same of 
salt and a dash of pepper, boil a moment and serve. 

Before I leave these directions, however, I must give the 
chosen few the “ideal” Christmas dinner. Here it is: 





Grapefruit 





Mock Goose, Apple Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes or Rice 





Creamed Onions 


Celery Olives 
Apple Salad, French Dressing Wafers 
Vegetable Plum Pudding, Orange Sauce 
J Coffee 
Nuts Raisins Candies 




















How to Make Mock Goose 

| Oa one pint of dry breadcrumbs into a saucepan with a pint 

of water, stir for two minutes or until boiling hot. Take 
from the fire, add six hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, one pint of 
chopped pecan meats or black walnuts or hickorynuts, one pint | 
of cold boiled rice, one tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoonful  ; 
of grated onion, one tablespoonful of finely-powdered sage. 
Mix well and then stir in three well-beaten eggs. Place an 
oiled paper in the baking-pan. Form the mixture into the 
shape of a goose, reserving a portion for legs and wings. Put 
the goose on the paper, form the legs, stick in each a piece of 
dry macaroni for the bone, and press them against the body of 
the goose. Form the wings and press them down near the back 
on the paper. This may be done the day before. One hour 
before serving-time brush the “goose” with melted butter, dust 
thickly with breadcrumbs and bake in a quick oven for one 
hour, basting two or three times with melted butter. Serve 
with apple or gooseberry sauce. In carving cut off the legs, 
and slice the body crosswise. 


A Revelation 
to Many 


Scientific dietetics and practical 
experience prove: 


That beans—when properly 


cooked—contain more nourish- 
ment than any other vegetable — 





More than Meat. 


That beans contain a large 
amount of ‘‘protein’’—the body- 
building, tissue-forming element 
in food— 

The Recipe for New York Cranberry Sauce 
Wests one quart of cranberries, put them into the kettle 
with one pint of water and four cored and sliced tart 
apples. Cover and cook for twenty minutes; press through a 
colander. Add one pound of sugar, boil for five minutes and 
take from the fire. 


A large amount of “carbohy- 
drates’’ and ‘‘fat’’—the heat- and 
energy-making elements. 


But beans—as ordinarily cooked 
—also contain an irritating, an- 
noying element which causes gas 
and discomfort. 


Snider 
Pork & Beans 


are free from all irritating 
elements. 


Thick Cranberry Jelly 


ASH one quart of cranberries, add one pint of water, 
cover and boil for five minutes. Press through a sieve, 
return to the kettle, add one pound of sugar, stir until the sugar | 
is dissolved, boil for a moment and turn into a mould. Stand 
over night in a cold place. | 





Vegetable Plum Puddinz | 


UT half a pound of shelled Brazilian nuts through a meat- 

grinder, add to them three-quarters of a pound of dry | 
breadcrumbs, half a pound of blanched and chopped almonds, 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and one pound of seeded 
raisins; and one pound of currants floured with a cupful of bread 
flour, half a pound of shredded citron or orange peel, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a grated nutmeg. Mix thoroughly. Beat four 
eggs until light, add half a pint of grape juice, and work them 
into the dry mixture. This is best done with the hands. Pack 
the mixture into oiled moulds or kettles, leaving an inch space 
at the top for swelling. Cover the kettles or moulds and steam 
for eight hours. Remove the lids while cooling the puddings. and porous, and makes every 
When cold replace the lids and keep ina cool place. At serving- | single bean delicious and perfectly 
time stand the mould in a steamer or on a rack in a kettle | digestible, with all the rich food 
half filled with boiling water and boil for half an hour. elements retained. 


The scientific “Snider-Process” 
of cooking, removes these irrita- 
ting elements — 


Keeps them whole, yet mellow 


Here is a Good Orange Sauce 


IX two level tablespoonfuls of flour with a cupful of sugar, 

add hastily one pint of boiling water and the grated rind of 
one orange. Stir and boil for five minutes, add the juice of two 
oranges, a tablespoonful of butter, and pour while hot into two 
well-beaten eggs. This will serve eight persons. 


Fruit Caramels 


UT half a pound of washed figs, the same quantity of stoned 

dates, raisins and blanched dried almonds through a meat- 
grinder. Dust a breadboard with powdered sugar, knead the 
mixture, roll it out and cut into squares like caramels. These 
may now be wrapped in waxed paper or served as they are. 


Almond Cocoa Cake 


LANCH and chop fine half a pound of almonds. Break five 
eggs into a clean bowl, beat for ten minutes with a wire 
beater; add the juice and grated rind of one lemon, half a pound 
of powdered sugar, and beat for twenty minutes. Sift one cupful 
of fine, dry breadcrumbs. The nuts must be dry; add them to 
the eggs, add two tablespoonfuls of cocoa, and sift in slowly, 





“It’s the Process” 


Only the choicest of materials 
are used, and in all the process 
they are not touched by human 


hands. 





The appetizing Tomato Sauce 
which is blended through and 
through every bean in the can is 
made from the famous Snider 
Tomato Catsup, and imparts a mild, 
sweet, spicy zest—delightful be- 
yond description. 


If you like good things try Snider 
Chili Sauce, Snider Oyster Cocktail 
Sauce, and Snider Salad Dressing. 


They create appetite—an aid to 


mixing lightly all the while, the crumbs. Bake quickly in a good digestion. 


shallow, long pan that has been lined with oiled paper. When 
cold cut into squares and cover with chocolate icing. 


Snider Pork & Beans and all 


Snider products comply with all 


White Fruit Cake | Pure Food Laws of the World. 


REAM half a pound of butter, add one pound of powdered 
sugar, beat until very light, then add one cupful of water 
and three cupfuls of pastry flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Beat well. Mix one pound of seeded raisins, a 
quarter of a pound of shredded citron, half a pound of chopped 
figs, half a pound of chopped dates and half a pound of chopped, 
blanched almonds and dust them with half a cupful of flour. 
Beat the whites of five eggs, stir them into the cake mixture, 
add the fruit. Bake slowly for three hours in deep pans lined 
with paper. Ice with tutti-frutti icing. 


Saratoga Christmas Pudding 


HOP half a pound of raw suet; put it into a bowl. Dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of baking-soda in a little water, add 

to one cupful of New Orleans molasses, add this to the suet, and 
add one cupful of sour milk, three cupfuls of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, grated, and one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon. Beat it all well. Put half a pound of seeded raisins 
and the same of currants into a bowl, dust with flour and add 
them to the pudding. Turn into a large, greased mould or 





“The Mark of 


covered tin kettle, leaving room for swelling. Boil continuously | 


for three hours; as the water evaporates add more boiling 
water. Serve hot with hard and liquid sauce. 

NOTE—Mrs. Rorer will continue to write for The Journal next year, devoting 
her articles chiefly to menus of various kinds: **A Month’s Menus With a Small 
Lamp-Stove,’’ “Menus for the Woman in the Flat,’”’ for the dyspeptic, and for 
the farmer’s wife, being some of the subjects chosen. Inthe January number she 
will give a number of menus for small afternoon and evening affairs, with sug- 
gestions as to the easiest and best way of preparing, serving, etc. 














Guaranteed Quality ’’ 


Upon receipt of 2 Snider Pork & Beans 
labels, we will send you one of our 
beautiful 50-piece picture puzzles. 


Address Dept. 13. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 








Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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The Comet in the Christmas Sky 


By Kelvin McKready 






“Gijeeiee’. HE popular interest—yes, the keen pleasure—with 
sa **? which we are all regarding the return of “ Halley’s 





‘ 1.8 Comet” is in marked contrast with the popular 

= | “= anxiety so often aroused by such visitations among 
@ the men of old. 

%. de A few of the wise knew better. But the ancient 

Sa a amt, world, pagan and Christian, suffered as much from 


lack of communications as from lack of knowledge. The people, as a 
whole, were the prey of ignorance. Nor were they merely uninformed. 
Being men of undisciplined imagination they first feared what they 
saw, then proceeded to see what they feared. The comet, as an occa- 
cion of alarm, was changed through popular terror and plain social 
hysteria into a creature of stupendous horror. 

“The comet of A. D. 1000 was supposed to indicate the world’s 
end. That of 1182 was accepted as a prognostic of the abuses to 
which Andronicus would give way in his seizure of the throne of 
Constantinople. That of 1528 produced such terror that many fell 
sick, and others died, from fear. 


How “Halley’s Comet” Was Named 


UCH appearances involved industrial confusion as well as 
mental suffering. -Men refused to work. Journeys by sea or 
land were postponed or were wholly given up. Armies were demoral- 
ized. Then came the gradual change, culminating in the service of 
Sir Isaac Newton and of his friend, Edmund Halley (1656-1742), one 
of England’s foremost mathematicians and astronomers. It was in 
connection with the great comet of 1680 that Newton proved the 
movement of such bodies x 
to be subject, through gp» 
gravitation, to the at- 
traction of the sun. 
3ut it was not till some 
years afterward, in con- 
nection with a comet first CANCER 
observed on August 19, SP mivatend 


Casor 
e¢ Pollux 


1682, that there was the 
first definite prediction 
of a comet’s return upon 
its orbit. Halley found 
that a comet which 
Kepler had observed in 9 HYDRA 

1607 moved in a path vf ae 
almost precisely similar ©: 

to that of this visitor of Rigel 
1682. One—moving in 
apparently the same ‘ 
orbit—had also been LEPUS 
noted in 1531; and a ™e 
comet in 1456 (appearing 
in conjunction with the 
aggression of the Turks) 
had so alarmed the 
Christians of the West 90 
that prayers had every- 
where been offered 
against the malevolence of both. Halley reached the conclusion that 
these objects—thus recurring at a regular interval of about seventy- 
six years—were the same, a comet with a periodic revolution about 
the sun. ‘‘ Wherefore,’ wrote he, “if according to what has been 
already said it should return again about the year 1758, candid pos- 
terity will not refuse to acknowledge that this was first discovered 
by an Englishman.”’ It came as he predicted; and his colleagues in 
astronomy have gratefully given it his name. 

This comet again made its appearance in 1835, and of its behavior 
at that time the astronomers Bessel and Sir John Herschel—not to 
mention others—have both left personal memorials. And now again, 
after nearly seventy-six years, the comet has already been found in our 
greater telescopes. The methods of exact astronomy are today so 
efficient that, although it has been absent from our view for approxi- 
mately seventy-five years, its arrival at perihelion (the sunward 
extremity of its elongated orbit) has been calculated almost to the 
day. It may not be visible to the naked eye for several months. It 
will probably not be at its best till late in May, on its return journey 
from the sun. But it is now rushing sunward through our skies at a 
speed (at Christmas) of more than 60,000 miles an hour. Its velocity 
will exceed 100,000 miles an hour by April 12. When we think of the 
possibilities of collision with such an object we are glad to know that 
it will not approach nearer than some thirteen million miles—not 
one-half so close as in 1835. 


! penn 
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What a Comet Really Is 


No what really is a comet? many ask. The nucleus of a comet 
is a bright kernel within the head, composed probably of 
multitudes of particles, meteoric in their nature, which shine as the 
result of the electric interaction of their tiny masses—an activity 
much increased by the influence of the sun. This central nucleus 
is surrounded by a cloudy effulgence called the coma (Latin for 
hair), and from the comet’s head (nucleus and coma are together 
called the head) there usually streams outward a softly-luminous 
tail of “milky light, growing wider and fainter as it recedes from 
the comet.’ Some comets, however, have no tail at all; a few are 
known to have had several. And at this point we must take care to 
remember that here, at least, ‘‘a tail is not a tail.’ For, in the first 
place, the comet carries through space no fixed appendage like that 
upon a kite; the glow which streams behind it is rather like the smoke 
issuing from a fast-going locomotive; we are not looking continu- 
ously at the same effulgent material. In the second place—inas- 
much as the tail is always found in the direction opposite the sun—it 
precedes the comet on its returning course. Thus, our present comet, 
when “‘at its brightest and best” (in May, after its perihelion), will be 
seen to be following its tail. The ancients knew this fact and, at this 
period in its revolution, called the tail ‘‘the beard.’? The tail of the 
comet of 1680 was one hundred million miles in length. 

The significance of Halley’s Comet in our day is something more 
than physical; it is historical, and—in a sense still broader and 
more popular—it will prove educational. Historically it is of peculiar 
interest that we are soon to behold a visitor from the depths of 
space which has more than once taken its fateful part in our affairs. 
It was this very comet, for example, which in A. D. 1066 struck 
terror to the hearts of the Saxons under Harold, and thus served above 
the field of Hastings as no mean ally of the Norman conqueror. 
Tennyson opens his drama of “Harold” with a reference to this 
comet in the scene between Aldwyth and her Northumbrian thane. 
Harold, with sturdy Saxon sense, might well declare that the comet 
would mean bad luck for the Norman rather than for him; but the 
popular mind, full of the jargon of its prepossessions, was disturbed 
by the then familiar maxim, ‘‘A new star, a new king.” The star, 





ve ERIDANUS 


The Approximate Path of Halley’s Comet 


the sign in heaven, was regarded as portending the Saxon’s doom 
and the Norman’s triumph. It is represented in the thirty-fifth 
section of the Bayeux Tapestry, directly following the coronation of 
Harold. Just above the heads of a little group who are pointing to it 
(it is perhaps the earliest pictorial representation of a comet in true 
comet form) are the words which, translated, read: ‘‘They wonder 
at the star.’ -From the best records of the period Halley’s Comet was 
a larger and more splendid spectacle in that day than it can be at 
present. The centuries are slowly marking its decrease. 

An earlier return of Halley’s Comet (A. D. 837) had been instru- 
mental in reforming the policies of Louis le Débonnaire. While the 
French King may have been moved to no deep or intimate regener- 
ation, he was so overwhelmed by it—as a symbol of impending doom— 
that he was moved to at least an outward repentance and to many 
deeds of public restitution. In our day the famous comet will mean 
other and greater things. It can renew our knowledge of the skies. 
From this date until its more conspicuous appearance (its appearance 
first to ordinary telescopes, then to our field-glasses and opera-glasses, 
and then, finally, to the unaided eye) it will draw popular interest 
to the heavens through which it moves. No comet is really half so 
important nor so informing nor so interesting as that background of 
the “friendly stars” against which we must map its pathway. 


Where to Find the Comet in the Sky 


HE little map we give first indicates the comet’s position early in 
October in the extreme northernmost section of Orion. In using 
the map, during the early evenings of December, turn your face 


southward and you will 
, TRIANGUL UM 
ran 2B 


e find Orion slightly to the 
\ n 
al 
PEGASUS 
y 


#7" left. Just below the 


comet’s October position 

lies the great quadri- 

lateral of this constella- 

tion, made by four superb 

stars, of which Betelguese, 

at one corner, and Rigel 

at the corner diagonally 

opposite, are the bright- 

est. Almost at the center 

of this great parallelo- 

o gram there lie the three 

equidistant stars— 

marked Delta (0), 
Epsilon (e€), Zeta (£) 

that for ages have sym- 

bolized Orion’s belt. 

3B The sword of the hunter 

AQUARIUS is marked by the little 

stars that terminate at 

qT %—_ SCULPTOR Theta (9), and if you will 

“97 turn to this point a good 

pair of field-glasses you 

will be able on a moonless 

night to perceive the soft, 

mysterious glow of the 

“Great Nebula of the Heavens.” Below Orion, in the early evenings 

of the Christmas season, you will find Sirius—brightest of the fixed 

stars, rising at the southeast. To the southwest, low down, the 

planet Venus in her white splendor shines as evening star; and 
Saturn and Mars—the latter more brilliant than for many years 

hang also in the skies of the south. Yellow Saturn is not so bright; 

the light of Mars is superbly red. 

On December 3—as you may see from the map—the comet’s track 
will pass not far from the star marked Gamma (7) in the constella- 
tion Taurus, the Bull. The reddish star, Aldebaran, which marks the 
great eye ofthe Bull, is not faraway. The nose of the Bull is supposed 
to be at Gamma (7), his horns stretching away toward the stars Beta 
(2) and Zeta (£). But if we should make our interest in the stars 
dependent on our ability to decipher the shapes of mythological 
creatures in the sky we would very soon grow wearied. For such 
shapes are largely fanciful. 

On Christmas Day the comet will be at the point } in its course as 
indicated on our map — just above the star marked Mu (y) in the 
head of Cetus, the Whale. By February 1 it will have reached ¢ 
in Pisces, the Fishes—quite near the star marked Epsilon (€). By 
March 1 it will be at d, just below and to the left of the bright star 
Gamma (7) in Pegasus, the great Horse, although the comet will here 
be too near the sun for observation. It reaches the proximity of the 
star Omega (w) in Pisces in April, and near this point e it will turn 
in its apparent course and retrace its path from the region of the 
sun. It will here be found in the early morning at the east. Soon 
after its perihelion (after the middle of April and early in May) we 
shall probably be able to observe it in our morning skies. Strictly 
speaking it does not, of course, take the same pathway back—as one 
might infer from our little map—but as its orbit takes the form of an 
ellipse (much elongated) its track, as viewed from our earth, seems 
to follow much the same course through the stars. On May 18 it will 
thus be found again in Orion, at that time low down in the western 
sky; and on May 22 it will be seen at the point marked / just below 
the star Beta (f) in the constellation Cancer. So it will return once 
more to the region of our Christmas stars as these stars, late in May, 
sink at early evening toward the west. 


40 


When it Was Seen at Christmas Before 


T IS interesting to remember that it was in the Christmas sky that 
Halley first received the vindication of his great and significant 
prediction. The period of its close approac h has not always fallen at 
this season; yet it did so in 1758. ‘The astronomer was in his grave, 
but the time set for the return of the comet was at hand. The whole 


scientific world was alert with expectation. The observatories of 
England, Germany, France, Rome, were on the watch; and at Paris, 
especially, the great Messier had kept almost ceaseless vigil. But the 


prize was not to the wise and great. To the keen eye of George 
Palitzch, a simple farmer of Saxony, came the first vision of the 
returning wanderer. His telescope was small, but a clear eye and the 
enthusiasm of a devoted amateur more than offset the disadvantages 
of his equipment. Among many of the famous observers of his time 
annoyance was intense. Arago found it “ intolerable” that ‘a Saxon 
peasant” should have first detected a comet for which all the astron- 
omers of the day were searching without success; but the observa- 
tion was confirmed and was soon universally admitted. It was on 
Christmas night that Halley’s Comet, on this first return after his 
prediction, thus swam into the ken of the sturdy peasant of Saxony. 
The wise Arago might have remembered to his profit that in the skies 
of Christmas, seventeen centuries before, there were other signs from 
Heaven—hidden from the wise and great—which were first found by 
peasants’ eyes. 











Williams’ 
Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap | 


For Christmas 


HEN you are look- 


ing for a useful, 


ad 


| inexpensive Christmas present, 


why not think of Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, that 
fine, creamy, easy lathering, 
soothing, skin-softening soap, 
which is so highly prized in 
so many homes, and which no 
one can fail to appreciate? 

A box of Williams’ Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap with one of 
the handsome nickeled travel- 
ing soap boxes, which is packed 


| free with every 4 cakes of this 


soap, will make a most accept- 
able Christmas present. 

The important thing about 
a Christmas present is not that 
it shall be expensive, but that it 
shall be good, useful and ac- 
ceptable to the recipient. 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap 
meets all these requirements. 


If your dealer fails to supply you, we will 
send the 4 cakes of soap and soap box prepaid, 


| on receipt of postoffice order for 60c. 


Williams 
Talcum Powder 


‘ Ft cone R dainty 
toilet accessory 
which, both by its quality and 
the attractive way in which it 
is put up, makes a desirable 
holiday gift, is Williams’ Talcum 
Powder. ‘This powder is won- 
derfully pure and has an im- 
palpable fineness which makes 
it almost disappear upon the 
skin. In the decoration of its 
box the artist has secured the 
real beauty of the wood violet. 
The box is especially accept- 
able because of its handy hinged 
top, which prevents the powder 
from sifting out but makes it so 
easy and convenient to use. 


‘Two odors—Violet and Carnation. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A Glastonbury, Conn. 



































A Round-About Christmas Party 
By James D. Kimball 





family numbering twenty, who had not all 





Five Jolly Christmas Parties 


For the Neighborhood as Well as the Home 

















Then came the Noél song, led by a young girl in 
peasant garb, who drew aside curtains which 
screened a German Christmas tree, from which she 
handed to the younger guests toys manufactured 
in that country. 














Uncle Sam led forward a fair “co-ed” who helped 





A UNIQUE Christmas home party was that of a 


been together for several years. The young- 
est member is two, the oldest eighty-seven years of 
age. The twenty people reside in eight different homes which 
are about four miles apart. Several of the family own auto- 
mobiles, and the day commenced with going from home to 
home, “picking up” the loved ones, and all calling upon the 
grandparents. 

Here in the old ancestral home “ Merry Christmas” greetings 
were exchanged and gifts appropriate for the aged parents were 
presented. A light repast was served and a few hours spent 
roaming over familiar scenes, singing old favorite songs and 
having in generai a good, old-fashioned visit. Shortly before the 
noon hour the whole family were whisked away in automobiles 
to the home of the eldest son. Here the first surprise occurred. 
A daintily-set table was waiting for the party, but there was 
served but one course of a turkey dinner; more gifts were dis- 
tributed fer the occupants of the home, and about an hour was 
spent in merrymaking. Then all departed for the next home, 
where the same program was carried out, the second course of 
the dinner being served and more gifts distributed; then on in 
the same manner to each of the remaining homes. There were 
bountiful decorations of holly and evergreen in every house, 
and the automobiles were also beautifully decorated with 
Christmas greens. 

Night had come when the last call was made, and the day 
ended by the whole family accompanying the venerable couple 
back to the old home, where the evening was spent in a glorious 
heart-to-heart exchange of reminiscences of the past and of 
bright hopes for the future. It was the happiest home party in 
all the countryside, and will long linger in memory. 


Novel Idea for a Neighborhood Christmas 
By Mrs. Carol Church 


N THE course of a discussion between neighbors in a small 
community in the West as to Christmas plans it was discov- 
ered that nearly all were so far separated from their own people 
that they anticipated little pleasure from the Christmas season 
and had made no plans. 

The talk resulted in various suggestions which led to the adop- 
tion of plans for a sort of composite Christmas celebration in 
which all should have a part and all share in the necessary 
expense. 

Nearly all ages were represented in the neighborhood, and the 
preparation of the dinner, which was served at the house of one 
neighbor, was shared by all the housewives. 

The table boasted a small tree for its centerpiece, which was 
decorated prettily and bore a small favor for each. Sprigs of 
holly were scattered here and there about the cloth, and at each 
place lay holly wreaths which were placed upon the heads of the 
guests as they sat down. One neighbor brought the soup; two 
others appeared, each bearing a roasted turkey; another came 
with a hot vegetable and cranberry jelly; another with a 
second hot vegetable and a salad; another furnished a blazing 
plum pudding. It was never known exactly who did bring the 
various good things. The dinner was served at five o’clock and 
afterward all crossed the street to home number two, where a 
wonderful Christmas tree was waiting in all its glory. 

The program for entertainment was entirely impromptu. 
One of the party took the initiative, and, calling the name of 
each in turn, assigned tasks, to which each responded as best he 
or she could, even when a song was demanded from one who 
could not carry a tune. 

The children distributed the various gifts, which were inexpen- 
sive and of the useful sort. These had been previously placed 
upon the tree by the different members of the party. With 
each was a witty letter to the recipient, full of good advice as 
to using the gift. 


A Conglomerate Christmas Party 
By Mrs. M. Clinhew 


T WAS the home of an aged couple, and the children and 

grandchildren, who had all been born in the United States 
and Canada with English, Irish, Scotch and German ancestors, 
had decided to introduce some suggestion from each of these 
countries into the merrymaking. 

In the drawing-room where the guests assembled an old- 
fashioned fireplace was heaped high with burning logs. On the 
mantel above stood an eagle with widespread wings, and on 
both sides of him pots of real Irish shamrock mingled their green 
with the red of the poinsettia blossom. Above these were draped 
the flags of ‘all the countries mentioned, and against these hung 
a sword which had seen duty at Waterloo, and a musket from 
the American Civil War. Above all, the words “‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men” shone out. 

Mingled with the evergreens on the walls were bunches of 
purple Scotch thistles made from paper, holly berries and pressed 
maple leaves in all their autumn tints. 

As the strains of an English carol sounded from the piano 
the grandchildren trooped in, clad in the costumes of the coun- 
tries from which their ancestors had come. After singing the 
carol Britannia distributed among the guests red and white 
roses, around the stems of which were twisted merry jests and 
quaint sayings from Shakespeare. 

A gay Scotch reel in which many of the older ones joined was 
danced by a lad and lassie in Scotch bonnet and kilt, who gave 
to each guest bunches of white heather for luck, tied with bright 
tartan ribbons; hatpins, beltpins and brooches of silver, set with 
cairngorms and Scotch pebbles, found their way to many of the 
women, while the men received scarfpins of the same. 

An Irish lad in knee breeches and tail coat sang a rollicking 
Irish song, and, with the help of his colleen, distributed, from 
the bundle carried over his shoulder on a blackthorn stick, 
dainty pieces of Irish crochet to the women, and fine initialed 
Irish linen handkerchiefs to the men. 


him supply the young girls with dainty American 
muslins for blouses, and the boys with electric toys. 
The youngest of all, Canada—represented by a young girl in 
white dress trimmed with maple leaves, and a boy in blanket 
suit and snow-shoes—distributed favors of penwipers, spectacle- 
cleaners, etc., in the shape of maple leaves. 

The refreshment tables were decorated with shamrocks 
and American Beauty roses. From the ceiling floated tartan 
ribbons tied around maple leaves and heather. Ireland sup- 
plied shellfish and potato cakes; America, Waldorf salad, while 
German breads and biscuits, English plum cake and Scotch 
shortbread and oaten cake appeared upon the menu. Canada 
served rosy apples and maple mousse, and Uncle Sam furnished 
grapes, raisins and bonbons. 


This Labor-Saving Home Party Was Enjoyable 
By Alice M. Carroll 


OTHER had invited the family to a Christmas dinner at 

the old home, but we protested, as such affairs gave her 

worry and work instead of pleasure. Including sons-in-law and 

the wives of the “boys” there would be fourteen to prepare for, 

so we proposed an amusing innovation. It was agreed that all 

of the expense, the work and the provisions for entertainment 
should be equally divided between all of us. 

We drew lots for “ partners,” and another drawing determined 
which course of the dinner each particular couple should buy, 
prepare, cook and serve. Mother had previously given her ulti- 
matum that she should herself prepare the “turkey course.” 

Mother announced that a prize would be awarded for the best- 
cooked course, and assigned a time for each couple to occupy the 
kitchen so that there would be no confusion. 

She also had a little surprise for us on Christmas Day. Out of 
inexpensive material she had made cooks’ caps and aprons, 
which we wore until dinner was served. Father accentuated the 
merriment by painting mustaches and goatees upon the faces 
of the boys, using water-colors for the purpose. The house then 
seemed full of French chefs. 

The prize was awarded by vote. We were all eagerness when 
Mother presented a handsome box to the winners. Upon open- 
ing it they found another wrapped box within, then a third 
and a fourth. Finally, the uncovering of the eighth inner box 
revealed a little, gilded brick. 

Then came games and the infliction of laughable penalties for 
blunders at dinner. 


Our Home Christmas Party 
By Edith Lillian Webster 


HIS was a strictly home party! Holly wreaths with splash- 

ing red bows, sprigs of black alder and holly appeared over 
pictures, in vases, even peeping from logs on the hearth. Anda 
baby pine tree stood on each side of the hearth, festooned with 
popcorn and dainty favors. And the chandeliers, with lights 
gleaming like fairy candles, were almost buried under boughs of 
pine entwined with long festoons of popcorn, while the daintiest 
sprig of mistletoe hung from the center. 

Then the table with its huge bowl of holly and mistletoe, and 
the dearest cardboard “Santas” at each place, whose packs 
looked like schoolboys’ slates! 

After a most bountiful Christmas dinner had been enjoyed we 
managed to climb the stairs to the den, where we found stock- 
ings hanging—dainty red and green muslin ones eight inches 
long, with a patch on each toe bearing the name of its “‘ owner.” 
Each stocking was filled with nuts, candy and cardboard disks 
which bore a number, such as 1: 5, 3: 6. All were puzzled until 
the Mater suggested that we find the room bearing on its door 
the first number, and then hunt for a package bearing the second 
number (Room No. 1; package No. 5, etc.). 

It was decreed that not a gift might be opened until all were 
back in the den. Here a new problem presented itself. Each 
parcel bore abar of music giving a clew to its contents. This 
must be guessed before permission was given to open it. 

The daintiest fan was heralded by 


ee 


“Inthe good old sum - mer - time.’ 


Some neckties by 


= ee 

4 “# | — Ty = = ae {| etc. 
a =: : ~ 5 : 
*“Blest be the tie that binds.’’ 


Baby’s horn by 


+ — — _— - 7 
- ; ee ee j ete. 


“Bring the good old bu - gle, boys.” 


But Father’s packing-box labeled 


—_ : ee pescecinas 
27% = a re ee 

fees = =: o_o —— : 
‘‘Com-rades, com-rades, ev- er since we were boys.” 


was a puzzler. It proved to contain a gold-headed cane! 

No musical problem confronted the youngest sister, who was 
just “engaged.” In order to obtain her homely, useful gifts she 
must name and tell the use of each article bearing her name. 
Then she made taffy in her new chafing-dish, after we had merrily 
prepared the nuts. 

Lastly, the numbered favors on the little dwarf Christmas 
trees were distributed. 
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NIVERSA 


Une PERCOLATOR: 


is the perfection of the drip 
process and excels other 
ways because it extracts all 
the wholesome and invig- 
orating essence before the 
water boils. 


It is simple and always 
makes delicious and 
aromatic coffee which is 
enjoyed even by those who 
cannot drink coffee made in 
any other way. 

A practical gift to be enjoyed 
every day. 


Silver, nickel and copper—also in 
aluminum and enamel—$2.50 and up. 


Our book is free to lovers of good coffee. 


COFFEE MACHINE 


extracts all of the aromatic 
and wholesome essence 
before the water boils. 


It is the perfection of the 
drip process and always 
makes delicious and pure 
coffee—as clear as wine. 


This is the “‘Universal’’ Percolator in 
table form and is made in several pat- 
terns of rare grace and beauty— Nickel, 
copper and silver finishes—$7.00 and up, 


We send a booklet on request. 


NIVERSA 


U CHAFING DISH 


is artistic in design, superb 
in finish and built solidly 
for service. Though made 
of copper, it has the air of 
distinction of sterling silver. 


It is equipped with an 
alcohol gas stove which 
gives an intensely hot flame 
and cooks thoroughly. 

$10.00 and up—all finishes. 
Write for our book of recipes. 


‘Universal’? Chafing Dishes, Coffee 
Machines and Percolators with acces- 
sories are made in patterns to match. 

Ask your dealer for the ‘ Universal” 
and be sure to get the genuine. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


82 Commercial Street, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN.,U.S.A. 
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Doctor Bentley’s Physical Culture 


for Girls 


The Third of a Series of Simple Lessons: By Doctor Lillian L. Bentley 


DRAWINGS BY HENRIETTA S. ADAMS 

















Figure One 
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| Ss OSE evolved the 
| habit of doing things in a semi- 
| lifeless, lackadaisical manner. 
Relaxation is a complete rest 
after effort. It is energy so 
| conserved and under such con- 
trol that a conscious transfer of 
it from part to part is always 
possible. Many persons try 
hard to relax and they thus pro- 
duce tension. They cannot dis- 
tinguish relaxation from tension 
and do not know it is impossible 
to relax if they fail to recognize 
| tension in all its various degrees. 
| So in order to relax we must first 
| learn what tension really is and 
be able to detect it in the parts 
of the body. 

Exercise One: Raise the 
arms level with the shoulders, 
close the hands very tight and 
hold for ten seconds, as if there 
were a heavy weight to be held. 
At the end of this time you will 
be glad to let go. The hands 
will open and the arms will drop 











as if they were lumps of lead. 
You have known tension in 





degree of tension in your back 
and be able to take it out by 
power of your will whenever 
you feel it there. 

Figure Two illustrates an 
exercise known as touching the 
floor with the fingers. Many 
persons try for months, and 
even years, and are never able 
to accomplish this feat. The 
desired result is unattainable 
because the pupil has tried to 
make the arms and hands reach 
to the floor. Unless there is 
some abnormality any one can | 
be made to touch the floor in a 
fewminutes; the solution isafree 
action of hip-joint and a com- | 
plete relaxation of the muscles | 
of the lower part of the back. | 


the arms to hang loosely, 
bend at the hip-joint and let the 
body go down as far as possible. 
When you find you cannot bend | 
any further, slightly lift and 
drop the body a number of 
times until you can let it drop, 
entirely relaxed, and you will 
touch the floor without any | 
effort. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to lift and drop the body 
more than three orfourtimesto © 
gain the necessary freedom of 


XERCISE Five: Allowing | 
| 
| 














Figure Three 
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you can recognize tension in these 
parts if you have it in ever so small a 
degree—that is, be capable of putting 
force into repose at will. 


XERCISE Two: Close the teeth 
tightly, holding the jaw as rigid as 
possible for ten seconds; at the expira- 
tion of that time you will be willing 
to let go, thus discovering for yourself 
whether or not you have been holding 
the facial muscles, the jaw, the head 
or the neck tense. There are people 
who virtually think with the neck or 
the jaw—that is, put a varied amount 
of tension in the jaw and neck while 
listening to some one talk, or while 
hearing a concert. It is not the sub- 
ject of the lecture, the vibration or the 
thought expressed by the music that 
has tired the individuals, but their 
manner as receivers. 

Exercise Three must be practiced to 
relax the shoulders. Let the arms 
hang at the sides naturally and free 
from tension. Raise the shoulders as 


have learned by lifting and dropping 
them where they naturally place 
themselves and how they feel when 
relaxed. It is impossible to hold the 
shoulders up with the idea in view of 
producing a square-shoulder effect 
without incorrectly using these parts 
and causing tension. Therefore, the 
old idea of making children put their 
shoulders back was a very wrong one, 
as this always creates tension and 
nervousness. The child’s salvation 
rested in the fact that when she was 
out of sight of her director she dis- 
obeyed orders and “let go.’”’ The 
parent undoubtedly detected a hollow 
chest and a rounded back, and not 
knowing that collapsed muscles about 
the body were largely responsible for 
the child’s abnormality they required 
her to put her shoulders back, this 
being the only solution to them of 
the ever-present defect. 


NE of the most severely uncom- 
fortable and unfortunate places 
to have tension is in the back. Much 
of the backache we so often hear 
about is due to this cause alone. 
Exercise Four: Standing, curve the 
back in at the waist; hold this position 
ten seconds. It will be a real joy to 
let go, and you will feel relaxation 
there for the first time. Do this only 
until you are sure you can detect any 


= 





arms and hands which is greater tension in a part than you 
usually have, and because of this excess you gladly let go. The 
arms drop and you probably feel for the first time what freedom 
in these members means. Practice this exercise often until 
you so thoroughly sense real relaxation of hands and arms that 





action. The pupil must understand that she is to stand on the 
balls of the feet, and that if the knees are allowed to bend nearly 
all of the good effect of the exercise is lost. It is restful and a 
pleasure to have a supple, relaxed back, and this exercise serves 
as one of the mediums by which we may keep our health and 
ward off an appearance of old age. 
That it rests the body to permit it to 
|| collapse, as in Figure Three, is a miscon- 
| ceived idea. Here the right shoulder 
is down, the right hip pushed up, and 
the space between the shoulder and the 
hip is lessened. If the unfortunate 
practice of standing like this is contin- 
ued a lateral curve of the spine must 
| eventually be produced. This is not 
relaxing in a true sense, but is mere 
sagging of the body, and incorrect use 
of the parts while the weight is shifted 
to one side or the other. Of course, 
| the legs tire if one stands long. 
| Exercise Six: In order to place the 
weight so as to rest the body, stand 
| normally; put all the weight on the 
| right foot; lift up the left foot, without 
losing the balance, to prove that all the 
weight is centered on the right side. 
| Place the left foot on the floor and 
transfer the weight to it from the right 
| side; raise the right foot to make sure 
Se SSS all the weight is resting on the left foot. 
Learn to shift the weight so as to rest 























Figure Two 





high as possible, as in Figure One, and hold them there for the parts when standing has become tiresome. In this 
fifteen seconds or while fifteen is slowly counted, then let them 
drop. They will go exactly where they normally belong. We 
should never put our shoulders back nor hold them in any way. 
If the chest is uplifted by a strength and power of its own, 
and the back is flattened as previously directed, our only need 
with regard to the shoulders is to let them alone after we 


way avoid causing bodily harm or producing a deformity. 


O GAIN easy, free action of the legs, exercises seven and 

eight will be useful. 

Exercise Seven: Standing with the weight on the left foot, 
swing the right leg as far forward and backward as_ possi- 
ble ten times. Then stand on the 
right foot and repeat this by swing- 
| ing the left leg. 

Ixercise Eight: Standing with the 

weight on the left foot, swing the right 
leg to the front, making a half circle 
as in Figure Four, then swing it back 
| as illustrated by Figure Five, thus 
| completing the circle. Repeat five 
| times. Place the right foot on the 
floor, transfer the weight to it and 
swing the left leg in the same manner 
five times. We must learn freedom 
of action as well as trained strength. 
Relaxation is a more important req- 
| uisite than invigoration. We must 
| be able to free all external parts at 
will so that the internal forces may 
have opportunity to generate a re- 
newal of strength that has been used. 
There seldom need be any limit placed 
upon the number of times relaxing 
exercises are practiced. They are al- 
ways desirable and useful. Constant 
repetition will make their results ap- 
parent and prove a great benefit to all. 











NOTE—Doctor Bentley will continue her 
talks on Physical Culture for girls in The 
Journal next year, and will make the lessons of 
increasing helpfulness. In the January issue 
she will explain 


The Correct Way to Use the 
Body When Sitting 


Doctor Bentley will be very glad to answer any 
questions by mail, provided a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope accompanies the questions. 





Figure Four Figure Five 




















Handsome 


Silverware 


Furnished 
Without Cost 


» Except the expense of mailing 
= and packing. 


ye 
\| See Offer Below 


'\ They are A 1 standard 
silver plate, superbly 
fashioned, French 
Gray ‘‘sterling”’ 
finish, free from 
advertising, and 
manufactured ex- 
clusively for us by 
the celebrated 
silversmiths 
Wm.A.Rogers, 
Ltd., whose 
name they 
bear. 

























Bouillon 
Spoon 


Orange 
Spoon 


These illustrations are 
% actual size. 


Spoon 
Tea Spoon 


Butter 
Spreader 


Do not 

confuse 

Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., Silverware \ 

with other : 
‘Rogers’ silverware 

offered as premiums. 


REX 
Extract of Beef 


Can be made instantly into 


Clear Consommé, 
Bouillons and 


Beef Tea 


and Numerous other Dainty Dishes. Use the 
same quantity as any other and note the 
superior flavor. 


Meets all Government Pure Food Requirements 


. 
How to Get the Premiums 
For each Premium desired, send a metal ca 
from any sized jar of Rex Extract of Beef, 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract or an 8 oz. 
bottle of Rexsoma Bouillon and 10c. in silver or 
stamps to cover packing and mailing expenses. 
(A set of six premiums requires six metal caps 
and 60c.) When sending more than one cap, 
register your letter. State plainly which pre- 
mium you desire. 
If your dealer does not carry Rex Extract of 
Beef, send us his name and addressand 50c. in 
stamps, and we will send you a two-ounce jar of 
Rex Extract of Beef. If you send us 60c. in 
stamps, we will send you 
a two-ounce jar of Rex 
Extract of Beef and one 
of the premiums de- 
scribed above. 
Cudahy’s Extract of 
Beef is sold by grocers 
and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 
Send 4c in stam for our 
booklet on household econ- 
omy—‘'What to Serve and 

How to Prepare It.’’ 
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What to Do to Make 
Sick Folks Happy 


A Sheaf of Suggestions From Which to Make 
a Choice Before Christmas Comes 


- Old Dutch, 
Cieansef 

















~ HERE is one way in which almost anybody can 
‘e +? help aninvalid. Itis this: Go to her home sev- 
2. eral weeks before Christmas and offer to write 
= greetings to her friends; all to be signed by her 
i and sent just in time for the holiday. No out- 
bs & lay of money is required to do this, and many 
ae pete se, a woman who gets tired quickly if she tries to 
do any writing would be delighted to have a private secretary 
for a while. Then when Christmas is over there is a chance to 
serve as a friend in need by writing thanks for gifts received. 
If the writer were also to supply stationery and stamps it would 
make her offer doubly welcome. 

If you only start early enough you can get together material 
from which to make a gift possessing a real personal touch. 
Send to friends of the invalid eight-inch squares of bleached 
cotton cloth, asking three or four to write their names upon 
each one. First, however, stamp or draw in the center of the 
squares a simple design to be worked in outline stitch. If people 
say they cannot write on cloth lay a piece of carbon paper, face 
down, on the square, and on top of it a piece of white paper upon 
which to do the writing; that will cause the signature to show 
on the cloth. Outline the design and all the names in turkey- 
red embroidery cotton and set the squares together. Hem 
around the edges and briarstitch the hem and seams with the 
red cotton. Such a bedspread will always appear to bring near 
those friends who have furnished their autographs. 





pie veel a woman who has a taste for needlework is 
made happy by receiving a piece that has been started, 
together with sufficient materials to complete the work. Natu- 
rally, if it is a kind of work which women are just beginning 
to take up, the recipient should be told exactly how to take 
the new stitches. If the pattern pleases her she will lighten 
many a dull hour by working upon it. In those cases where 
the invalid’s favorite occupation is either knitting or crocheting 
the two following suggestions may be worth carrying out: Wind 
about a small gift enough worsted to cover it; then, as you 
work, conceal others in the same way. As the knitter proceeds 
with her work, after Christmas, she will find first one gift and 
then another. The second idea is similar; written orders for 
various articles being wound up in the worsted. This plan, of 
course, calls for a previous arrangement and settlement with 
those shopkeepers who will be called upon to fill the orders. 

One who has to remain shut up in the house month after 
month generally takes a keen interest in what is going on out- 
doors, and even the smallest and most commonplace happenings 
sometimes prove to be a great diversion. Take advantage of 
that fact. Set up within easy view from the invalid’s window a 
shelf for birds. Perhaps they will be more likely to come to it 
if it is fastened to a tree, as they can perch on the branches 
before descending to the shelf itself. On the shelf sprinkle each 
day some crumbs or seeds. If you have never done this you 
will be surprised to see how many birds will fly to the shelf for 
their breakfast. Their movements will be a source of enter- 
tainment to a sick person for months. If you like, you may 
celebrate the opening of ‘‘The Birds’ Inn” by having a 
Christmas tree in the yard: a little evergreen tree to which 
should be attached bits of suet, popcorn, crusts of bread, etc. If 
nothing is put on the shelf the birds will go to the tree for their 
gifts. The next day the shelf may be used instead. By choos- 
ing a good book about birds as an additional gift you may stir 
up a lasting interest in her little feathered visitors. 


yey day after day at the same things makes a bed- 
ridden sufferer very weary. If it is altogether impracticable 
to refurnish the room, wholly or in part, or to repaper the walls, 
something may be accomplished at any rate by hanging a few 
new pictures. Sometimes it is not even necessary to go to the 
expense of buying new frames, as the new pictures may be 
made to fit the old frames. 

When the invalid happens to be a little boy it is worth while 
to try to devise a novel plan to get the gifts into his hands. 
You may have to go to some trouble, but what of that? By 
bestowing a magic wand you may make his Christmas the 
jolliest one he ever had. You need a stick about a yard long, 
covered with tinfoil or gilt paper and having at the end a brass 
hook. To each of his gifts there should be tied a colored cord 
having at the other end a loop. Some time in the night the 
gifts should be put in various places in his room, all the cords 
being brought up over the foot of the bed so that there will be 
a row of loops within reaching distance when the wand is used. 
In the morning the little fellow, on receiving his wand, should 
be told to wave it and command a gift to come forth; then, by 
inserting thé hook at the end of the wand within one of the 
loops he can draw something toward him. It may come from 
under the bed or from behind a chair or from a closet, and the 
mild excitement will be great fun for him. 


Y ALLOWING alittle more time for your preparations you 
can have Santa Claus’s Railway bring gifts right to the boy’s 
bedside. Perhaps the best way to do this is to start by getting 
two small toy wagons having solid wooden wheels. By the use 
of pasteboard and paints one can be made to look like a loco- 
motive; the other, which will carry the goods, need not be 
changed at all—save that the handles should be removed from 
both. For the railway itself, all that is needed is a board having 
narrow strips nailed upright to its sides to prevent the train from 
running off the track. Have one end rest on the bed, while the 
other, raised slightly, runs behind some temporary curtain con- 
cealing the gifts. Every hour, all day long, the train may run 
from Christmas Land to Boyville, bearing a gift. 

Still another way to amuse a sick child would be to do up 
packages in the form of fishes and let him angle for them from 
time to time, casting his line over a screen which hides the 
parcels. Somebody can attach a gift to his hook as often as 
may appear advisable. A simpler plan is to have the packages 
tied up prettily with ribbons extending over the top of the screen 


to the bed and let the little patient draw one toward him at 
stated periods—say, every time the clock strikes the hour. 

Not infrequently it happens that several children in one class 
at a public school will be sick as Christmas Day draws near. 
Those who are well may easily make the holiday one long to be 
remembered by their absent mates by putting forth a little 
effort along a line adopted by a teacher in Pennsylvania. First 
of all, she got for each pupil a tiny evergreen tree, which was set 
up ina flower-pot. Next, the pupils were put to work one after- 
noon to provide articles to be hung on the tree. Some made 
stockings by cutting out two pieces of red cardboard and lacing 
them together with worsted; others made balls of cheesecloth, 
stuffed with cotton and sewed with yarn, or books with verses 
and short stories, or picture-books or cardboard sleds. Still 
others made dolls of pasteboard and crépe paper, and the remain- 
der cut out silver stars and red bells for ornaments. When all 
the work was done the little trees were most attractive, and on 
Christmas Eve they were delivered by the children. 





Old Dutch Cleanser is the 
only safe and hygienic cleanser 
for pots, kettles, pans and all 
cooking utensils, because it is 
entirely free from acid, caus- 
tic and alkali. Soap-particles 
can never get into the food, 
as often happens when soap 
is used. Old Dutch Cleanser 
is a pure mineral, which 

cleans mechanically, not 
chemically. It is also best 
for cleaning glassware and 
cutlery. Avoid caustic and 
acids, and use this pure, 
safe Cleanser in your 
kitchen. 





UST as a child will often be fascinated by three or four spools 
strung on a piece of cord while all about the room there are 
expensive toys to play with, so an invalid may think more of 
some simple little gift that is home-made than of some other 
gift which called for a much greater expenditure of time or 
money or both. If a dozen friends plan carefully they can 
deliver their gifts at half-hourly intervals, making the invalid 
feel that she is being fondly remembered by many people. It 
is not by any means a new idea to make packages to be opened 
on consecutive hours, yet it is a good one to take up when you 
can think of nothing better, and it is rather pleasing to see the 
parcels displayed if they have been done up in bright-colored 
crépe paper or otherwise wrapped appropriately with a sprig of | 
holly tied to each one. Almost any sick person, especially a 
child, would be put in good humor by finding, the first thing in 
the morning, a black doll in a calico gown, bearing a pretty card 
inscribed: “‘ Merry Christmas, honey!” To provide a little fun, 
draw on paper some bottles of different sizes and color them; 
perhaps pasting upon each a label on which you have scribbled 
something resembling a prescription. On the other side of the 
bottles paste jokes. A few “doses” will cheer an invalid. 
One girl hit upon an original idea when she made a sunflower 
box. For the foundation she took a round box six inches in 
diameter and two deep. She lined it with yellow paper. Buy- 
ing half a yard of yellow felt she cut it up in the form of sun- 






















For 
Convenience 


This one, handy, all-’round 
Cleanser takes the place of 
old-fashioned soaps, soap- 
powders, scouring-bricks and 
metal- polishes — does all their 











| 3 
flower petals about three inches long. These she fastened with work and does it easier, 

glue to the inner edge of the box, having a double row. She cut quicker and better. 
some unruled paper in strips about six inches long and two wide ie Cleans, Scrubs i 
and prevailed upon many of the invalid’s friends to write upon ee Scours, Polishes 4 


them or to draw small pictures, signing their names. Each slip 
was rolled up rather tightly the short way of the paper, and 
was wrapped in a piece of brown tissue-paper. When all were 
ready they were packed on end in the box, producing a good 
imitation of a sunflower. Whenever the invalid drew out one of 
the little rolls she knew she would find something amusing. 

If you hear of a child whose Christmas Day must be passed 
in bed ask every friend you meet to send a picture postcard to 
that child. What if they do not know him?—that need make 
no possible difference. 


Learn the convenience of 
doing all your cleaning with ee 
one cleanser. Old Dutch 
Cleanser will keep your 
entire house spick and span e 
with very little help from you. ff 


















For 
Economy 
Old Dutch Cleanser not 


only means an economy of 
time and labor, but also of 
expense. It enables you to 
save the cost of several old- 
fashioned cleaners, and this 
saving amounts to a considera- 
ble sum at the end of the year. 





|" AN invalid is not restricted as to diet it may be that some 
favorite dish, regarded as a luxury, will be most welcome. If | 
he reads take from old magazines some complete short stories, | 
bind them simply and separately in ordinary wrapping-paper, | 
and you will have a gift that will be appreciated because the | 
“books” can be so easily held. Decorate and label the covers | 
if you choose. If the sick person is so patient that he would be 
satisfied to open only one envelope a day, provide three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, putting in each one a story or picture or 
something like that, with an occasional dollar bill. Never have 
a doubt but that snapshots of friends or familiar scenes will be 
acceptable: they are sure to be. Such a trifle as a magnet has 
served to hold a boy’s attention day after day. A carefully 
sandpapered stick, with a hook at one end, will enable an 
invalid to pull up the bedclothes or draw a chair near or do any 
one of a dozen other things which otherwise he would have to 
request somebody to do for him. Any boy could make such a 
gift. Cut-up puzzles have a charm that is marvelous, and sub- 
scriptions to magazines and illustrated papers are good gifts. 
A scrapbook with a bottle of paste and some material with which 
to begin filling the book may give a new hobby for an invalid 
to ride. If the invalid happens to be a native of a foreign 
country, try to get something from the land of his birth; at 
least, something directly associated with that land. 





If your grocer doesn’t keep 
it, send us his name and 10c 
in stamps for a full-size can. 


Large, Sifter-Can 10 c 


(At your grocer’s) 





CUDAHY MAKER 
OMAHA 


HERE is something both novel and attractive in the idea of 

filling a box with bran in which to plant gifts. To sprigs of 
cedar, pine or holly there may be attached little parcels which 
the bran will conceal. When the trees are uprooted each one 
will show a treasure buried beside it. And this at once suggests 
a capital gift for a child. It is a shallow sandbox—shallow, so 
that it cannot contain so much sand as to make it heavy to 
move. With such a box on a table beside his bed a boy could | 
have a perfectly delightful time, week after week. One day he | 
might lay out a park, making bridges of cardboard or hollows 
to serve as ponds and wavy excavations as rivers, and so on. 
Another day, with toy soldiers at his command, the box could 
be converted into a battlefield. Still another day a village 
might be founded on the same tract of land. 

This is what a big-hearted girl did for a dear old lady who 
was particularly fond of flowers. After deciding how much 
money she could afford to appropriate for a gift she went to a 
florist nearby, told him the amount at her disposal, and arranged 
to have him send one beautiful flower to the old lady on every 
Sunday as long as the fund lasted. With the first flower, which 
was delivered on Christmas, there was a pretty card hinting 
that something was to follow, and when Sunday came the old 
lady began to understand. This example is worth copying. 
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OU have noticed the Phoenix 
Muffler more than once— 
whether you live in town or country. 
You’ve seen it worn on the street by 
well-dressed women, childrenand men—and you’ve been 
impressed with its exceptionally neat appearance—its trim style and perfect fit. 


The Phoenix Muffler is different from all others. It’s the ove muffler without a single disagreeable feature 
—the one muffler that never disappoints. It is warm, snug, neat and fashionable. By a snap of the patent 
fastener at the throat it is instantly converted into protection for neck, throat, chest and back. Until the Phoenix 
was invented, mufflers and scarfs were a nuisance, a clumsy, unbecoming necessity. When shopping, going 
in and out of warm stores and offices, the old time mufHer had to be constantly taken off or on, adjusted 
in front or back, pulled or pinned into place and constantly smoothed down to prevent bunching. 

The Phoenix solves all muffler problems. We studied muffler conditions thoroughly, made exhaustive 
tests, discovered and corrected every possible defect until we had 


THE ONLY PERFECT-FITTING MUFFLER 


suitable for every weather condition—light and convenient, yet warm and becoming. ‘This season, we've 
developed the Phoenix still further—improved our patent stitch—added new shapes and weaves. 


= pale 














Pat. June 9, 1908; Oct. 6, 1908 ; 
Dec. 29, 1908 








Look closely at the actual photographs in 
this advertisement. Note how beautifully 
smooth the Phoenix adjusts itself over a// parts 
of the collar, neck and shoulders—how it snugs 
up to the throat—how thoroughly it protects 
the back, leaving no chance for cold blasts to 
chill the spine. Perfect protection to the linen 
against snow, sleet and soot. See how the 
over-lapping aprons protect waist and chest. 

Phoenix Mufflers are manufactured un- 
der exclusive patents. Our yarns are spun 


especially for us so as to retain always the 
beautiful silky lustre imparted by our secret 
finishing process. Damp weather, constant 
wear or frequent washing never impair the 
beauty of this finish. Ordinary yarns 
stretch — get rag-like—making other 
mufflers unfit for wear after short use. 
Therefore make certain that you get the 


genuine Phoenix Muffler. In no other will 


you find the rich, lasting lustre, exquisite 
silk finish or the perfect permanent fit. 





No. 519 
Phoenix Collar Muffler. Retail price, 75c 


For Christmas — Phoenix 
Mufflers in Dainty Gift Boxes 


Always in great demand, Phoenix Mufflers are 
doubly popular at Christmastime. Packed singly in 
dainty holiday boxes, they are the choice of thou- 
sands of shoppers who know that this fault-free 
muffler invariably pleases. 

Fill up the little chinks in your gift list with these 
Phoenix Mufflers. ‘There are styles and sizes for 
women, children and men in every fashionable 
weave and shade. 


Phoenix Mufflers are made for Women, Chil- 50 
dren and Men. ‘They sell at good stores for cents 





PHOENIX MUFFLERS 


MADE IN A WIDE VARIETY OF WEAVES AND COLORS 


Good stores everywhere are now showing Phoenix Mufflers in every 
fashionable weave and shade. The necks are fashioned by our new 
method in numerous shapely styles (in collar sizes same as linen collars). 
All have just enough elasticity to fit snugly close without binding; sufficient 
““comeback’’ to be absolutely shape-retaining, due to our special yarns. 








Special weaves and silk ones come higher. 

‘very genuine Phoenix ts labeled ‘‘ Phoenix 

J yg PI labeled ‘‘ PI 
Muffler, Pat’d June 9, 1908.”’ 


Look for this label. No other muffler possesses the 
exclusive Phoenix features. Untried, impractical substi- 
tutes are very likely to cause endless annoyance by stretch- 
ing out of shape, getting rag-like and lustreless. Don’t be 
persuaded that any other muffler can be “‘just as good.’’ 
Insist on getting the genuine Phoenix or send to us stating 
collar size, color and style number desired. 


PHOENIX KNITTING 
Wee a oe 


DEALERS: This is one of a big series of advertisements now appearing in the leading magazines. If you have 
e delayed putting in your stock of Phoenix Mufflers, wire us, at our expense, for a sample order. 














Illustration from photographs showing Phoenix Mufflers when outer garment is removed. 
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emember that 
cotton is not 
an Ostermoor— 
any more than 
flour is bread. 


Any mattress made of cotton 
is cleaner and more sanitary than 
hair, but any kind of a cotton 
mattress is not necessarily more 
durable or comfortable. 

Hair mattresses have been superseded solely 
by the merits of the Ostermoor, which are to 
be found in no other mattress. ; 

The Ostermoor is built 
up of 8 layers which 
in turn are built 
up of over 4000 
filmy sheets of 
spun cotton. 
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Stuffed” 






While nothing but cotton can be made into 
an Ostermoor, nothing but the exclusive 
Ostermoor processes can build an Ostermoor 
Mattress out of cotton. 
Cotton stuffed into a mattress by handfuls 
or packed in cotton batting style becomes 
hard and lumpy very quickly and lacks any real | 
durability. Yet, solely on the incidental fact | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that the Ostermoor is made of cotton, all sorts 
of cotton mattresses are sold ‘‘as good as the 
Ostermoor.’”’ 
So it isn’t half so much what the 


Ostermoor’l5. 


Mattress is made of as it is how it is made that 
accounts for Ostermoor fifty-year comfort and 
durability. ‘The Ostermoor Mattress is proof 
against dampness, dust, vermin and germs; 
is firmly elastic and evenly soft in every spot, 
and remains so indefinitely. 


Our 144-Page Book with 
Samples —Sent FREE 


Our book, “The Test of Time,” contains proof of 
Ostermoor merit and is handsome as well as convinc- 
ing; contains over 200 illustrations—about beds; about 
sleep—some things you will wish you had known long 
ago, Of course, it also explains the merits and styles 
of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions,etc. This 
book costs you only a postal card; with it we send 
free samples of ticking. 

















Compressing the 
Ostermoor sheets 
by hand 





Rmember! 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores gen- 
erally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places 
— the livest merchant in town. Write us and we'll 
give you his name. But don’t take chances with imi- 
tations at other stores—make sure you're getting gen- 
uine Ostermoor — our trade- 
mark label is your guarantee. 

We will ship you a mattress 
by exprene, prepaid, manne day Express Prepaid 
your check is received by us F 
when we have no dealer or he o¢ Sa, S Be. eee 
has none in stock. Sleep on | 3 6in 35 Ibs. 11.70 
an Ostermoor Mattress for a | 34 ” 30 ths. 10. 
month—then, if for any reason 2 ft. Gin., 25 lb 8.35 
you're dissatisfied ,we'llreturn — = 
every penny of your money. All 6 ft. 3 im. long 

The free book—don’t for- | In two parts, 50c. extra 
get it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York City 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





MATTRESSES COST 


























Helping the Poor at Christmastide 


Practical Suggestions of Ways to Make Their 
Holiday Season a Happy Time 











to do something 

for the poor when 
Christmas comes 
around don’t wait 
until the last minute 
to take up the ques- 
tion as to just what 
todo. Thousands 
put it off and finally 


|: YOU really wish 








Inquiry after the 
holiday was over 
showed that these 
messages appealed 
so strongly thatmore 
real good was appar- 
ently accomplished 
by them than by 
all the charity 
organizations. 








drop it altogether; 








a bachelor 





not because they are 
indifferent, but simply because they are per- 
plexed and do not know which way to turn. 
Set about doing something right away and see 
how much happier you will be when your own 
Christmas gifts begin to come in. 

A woman who has been and still is poor says 
that she never fully realized what Christmas 
meant until one year when some ladies brought 
to her, a short time before the holiday, materials 
to use in making simple gifts for her friends and 
neighbors. This act changed the whole com- 
plexion of the season, and she experienced a new 
and great joy in being able at last to do some- 
thing for others—to know why ‘‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”” Now, what 
she says shows how easy it would be to make 
glad the heart of some woman you know who 
is struggling hard to get on in the world. Carry 
to her something which she can pass on to 
others—only take care that there is also some- 
thing especially for her. It requires tact to ap- 
proach the sensitive poor, but many could be 
reached in the way suggested above. Imagine 
what it would mean to some of them to be 
invited to go shopping and allowed to buy arti- 
cles for members of their own household and 
possibly for the teacher or some other friend! 
A dollar will go a long way. Try it and see. If 
you can’t take them to the shops perhaps you 
can provide the money by letting them have a 
chance to earn it. In one place where this idea 
was adopted two little girls were hired to string 
popcorn with which to decorate a Christmas 
tree, and were paid in popcorn, candy and other 
things for their own tree, which was to be a 
surprise for their parents; the boys were paid 
to gather greens; the mother was engaged to 
do some plain sewing, which yielded extra 
money for her. 


Various Ways to Obtain Gifts 


Y-THE-WAY, even if you have no work to 

offer there is a chance that your neighbors will 
have. Make inquiries. Possibly one of them 
may know of a good, permanent position that 
needs to be filled. That’s a Christmas gift 
which most men out of work would prefer to 
anything else. 

Provided you plan to help several families 
there are various ways to raise money. Some 
girls in one town had what they called ‘‘An 
Orange Social.” It was a simple, informal en- 
tertainment at the‘home of one of them. Every 
young man who came received an orange and 
was expected to contribute to the fund for the 
poor five cents for each seed his orange con- 
tained. Some had to pay more than a dollar, 
and the total amount obtained was consider- 
able—all given with good will. Still another 
way is to have a pound party just before 
Christmas; everybody to bring at least a pound 
of household supplies and all the goods to be 
distributed among the poor. Few who are in- 
vited to contribute will refuse so small an offer- 
ing as a pound. 

As ‘‘Rummage Sales” generally show a good 
return it is evident that the discarded things 
sent to them have a value in the eyes of people 
of small means. Then why not ask your friends 
to let you have some of the articles which would 
otherwise go to such a sale? Here’s a chance to 
get a good many things for distribution among 
the poor. Still another thing to do would be 
to put aside the best of the things and add some 
inexpensive toys, etc. A week before Christmas 
there might be distributed among the most 
deserving poor families cards setting forth 
something of this character: 

“This ticket will buy three gifts at 
FATHER CHRISTMAS’S SHOP, 
basement of —- Church, 

December 20-24.” 


Such a plan would afford a chance for boys to 
look over their belongings and see what they 
were willing to send to Father Christmas, and 
little girls could part with some of their dolls, if 
they had many. As for those to whom tickets 
were given, it is quite sure that they would feel 
no diffidence whatever about going to Father 
Christmas’s shop as buyers of gifts, though 
some of them certainly would not go to a 
designated place if they thought they might be 
regarded as beggars. 


Think of Giving Rather Than Getting 


F THE children in a Sunday-school could be 

persuaded to think of giving rather than 
getting it would make a great difference on 
Christmas Day to}many who never have had a 
real Christmas, especially if the children, besides 
doing without their own celebration, would 
also combine in a direct effort to aid the needy. 
Even if the school as a whole should show in- 
difference or unwillingness, a few of the mem- 
bers might form a Christmas Club: some to 
find out where help is needed, some to make new 
clothes, some to repair old, and soon. Better 
still, they might agree to entertain two children 
each at their homes on Christmas Day. 

A woman in one of the Pacific Coast States 
went to the ministers of several churches and 
obtained the names of some of the wealthiest 
and the poorest members of the parish; then 
she sent to the rich some cards inscribed thus: 


“My dear Friend: 

“IT beg you to send to a 
your parish, living at ——_ ~ 
some gift for Christmas. No matter how 
small, it will be appreciated. 

“THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

“Please pass me on to some of your 
friends.” 


_ tree with narrow green or white ribbon. 


should happen to 
read this page, and feel an inclination to do some 
act of kindness, let him discover some poor 
family where there are children and send to that 
home whatever he can afford, with a note run- 
ning about like this: 


“God has blessed you with babies who 
expect a visit from Santa Claus. He has 
blessed me with a few surplus dollars. 
With your approval let us unite our bless- 
ings by using my dollars to buy gifts for 
your babies. That will make a lonely bach- 
elor’s Christmas a very happy one.” 


So general is the practice of doing up gifts in 
pretty ways that people forget how much dif- 
ference it would make to the poor if some of 
their simple gifts were wrapped with the same 
care. Let even some cheap article be enveloped 
in red, white or green paper, or paper with the 
holly pete upon it, and tied with bright- 
colored ribbons or silver cord and secured addi- 
tionally with some Christmas seals, and to one 
who was not accustomed to receive anything of 
the kind it would certainly seem to have come 
right from fairyland. Doubtless the wrappings 
themselves—and they are inexpensive—would 
be treasured almost as much as the inclosures. 
Take a little care, then, when you send your 
gifts to the poor this year. If you can do no 
more than to put a bit of holly with the packages 
it will be better than nothing. 


Even Practical Presents May be Pretty 


IGHT along this line comes another thought 
which is worth considering. You may be sat- 
isfied that your presents should he of a practical 
nature, but in that case do not forget that a 
plaid skirt for a girl will cost no more than a 
gray one, and red mittens are just as warm as 
black; or, if you intend to provide some gro- 
ceries, it will not cost much more to include in the 
basket a box of candy for the children, or some 
fancy biscuit, or figs, or something out of the 
common. In a word, on this day of days do 
let the poor have a taste of what they regard as 
luxuries. They appreciate the necessaries—oh, 
yes! But they may be enraptured if they find 
a few things for which they have often longed 
but never have enjoyed before. 

Suppose for a moment that you know an aged 
couple whose means are small; here is a sure 
way to make them joyful: Set in a flower-pot 
a tiny evergreen tree, perhaps a foot and a half 
high. Conceal the pot with green crépe paper 
tied on with a broad, red ribbon. Hang a few 
bright ornaments on the tree. Get as many 
people as you can to give you money and do up 
each contribution separately in a piece of red 
tissue-paper, to be tied to the branches of the 
That 
will mean a Christmas gift which will be both 
pretty and valuable. 


Children are Good “Information Bureaus” 


NDOUBTEDLY there are folks who actually 

do not know any of the poor and would not 
know which way to go if they really wished to 
help somebody. Children can aid in a matter of 
thissort. They have more knowledge about the 
people in a town than one would imagine: know 
if the father is out of work, is industrious or 
lazy; know if the mother is sick; know how 
many children there are, and so on. Then 
there is the corner grocery, which is generally 
an information bureau. Go there and ask for 
the names of deserving people, and it is usually 
easy to get enough facts. In large places the 
policemen and letter-carriers learn a great deal 
about a neighborhood, and their codperation 
may be invited. Moreover, there are always the 
lonely inmates of the almshouse. No fear that 
too much will ever be done for them. True, 
they are not likely to be wholly overlooked, yet 
if you are eager to do something for somebody 
and have nobody in particular in mind, let your 
thoughts turn in the direction of the almshouse. 
Not so many other folks will be bound the same 
way that you will be crowded or have any diffi- 
culty in disposing of what you may bring, no 
matter how bountiful your supply may be! 


Ask the Mothers to Plan for You 


ROBABLY the safest course in most cases will 

be to ask the mother of the family to act as the 
distributor of your gifts. Attempt to make per- 
sonal selections yourself and you may blunder. 
Children are so tenacious of their rights that 
they may object emphatically to any exchange, 
once the gifts have been passed to them, even 
if an exchange would unquestionably be fairest 
for all. Indeed, dealing with the mother may 
be advantageous in more than one way. She 
may tell you, for example, that one of the boys 
could get a position if he only had some decent 
clothes to wear, and that a castaway suit would 
be more acceptable to him than any books or 
games; or possibly she may say that it cannot 
be a happy Christmas for her with the month’s 
rent unpaid, and suggest that a settlement 
with the landlord would bring more cheer into 
the household than anything else would. And 
while it may appear prosaic to send a ton of 
coal as a Christmas present, there are many 
families, suffering severely when the coldest 
days come, that would regard each piece of coal 
almost as if it were a nugget of gold. But 
should you confine yourself to something of 
this sort, at least send a few Christmas cards, 
too. When pretty ones can be bought for a cent 
each it is worth while to scatter them among 
ople to whom each remembrance, no matter 

ow trifling, means a little more pleasure. 
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A Thoroughly 


American House 


Each nation builds of its most avail- 
‘able material. “The wood, brick and 
stone of other countries have given way 
in the United States to the demand 
for an easily worked, but permanent 
and lasting material, adapted to all of 
the needs of our complex life. 

The American building material 
is concrete, whether for a house, a 
stable, or the many things that go 
to improve a home, such as walks, 
curbs, steps, walls, pergolas, hitching 
posts, horse blocks, fountains, sun 
dials and the like. 

But the real success of concrete 
construction—the permanent suc- 
cess—depends upon whether the 
best cement is used in making the 
concrete. 


AILAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


is the product of plants having the 
largest output in the world; the 
cement that is being used in the 
Panama Canal; the cement that is 
made from the real cement materials; 
the cement that is always pure and 
uniform and made only in one grade. 


A Book Sent Free 


(to home owners and home builders) 


“Concrete Construction About 
the Home and on the Farm” 


This tells of the smaller uses of 
concrete in improving and beautify- 
ing the home. It is a suggestive, 
practical book—one that will enable 
you to economically carry out any 
scheme of improvements you have 
in mind. Send for it. 

Other books on the subject of 


concrete construction, available to 
all who are interested, include: 
Concrete Houses and Cottages — 


Vol. I. Large Houses $1.00 
Vol. II. Small Houses 1.00 


Concrete in Highway Construction. . . . . . 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

(delivery charge) . .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction . . . . . . 1.00 
Concrete Cottages . . . . +--+... . Free 
Concrete Country Residences (Out of print) . . 2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, 
write to 
Dept. 66 30 Broad St., New York 


Largest output of any cement company in 
the world—over 50,000 barrels per day, 
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__ Few homes have sufficient bookcase space to accommodate the home 
library—or evento house theChristmas books. This happily suggests that 
Slobe=Wernicke Bookcases are most appropriate and acceptable at this season. 














The widespread use of books for Christmas gifts has prompted 




















us to have published a unique booklet, containing lists of the 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100 ‘‘best books,’’ for children and adults, as selected by 
such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, John Ruskin, Canon Farrar, 
Dr. Eliot, Sir John Lubbock, etc. This list will assist you in the 
choice of suitable books, and our catalogue in the right selection of a 
bookcase. Both mailed free on request. 


Slobe“Wernicke Bookcases are built in sections or units, that inter- 
lock and can be built up into stacks of any desired height or width. 
Start with one or more units, and add more when necessary. 


~— GlobeWernicke 


Elastic Bookcases 



























are built in the most perfectly equipped woodworking factory in the world — from 
the finest quality of Oak and Mahogany—and have many special features of 
superiority, such as the patent equalizer to prevent doors from binding and the 
interlocking strip to insure true alignment. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are sold at uniform prices by 1,500 authorized 
agencies. Where we have no agency, the combinations here illustrated, finished in 
Quarter-sawed Oak or Imitation Mahogany, with plain glass doors, tops and bases, 
will be shipped direct from the factory, freight prepaid, at the following prices east of 
Mont., Wyo., Colo. and N. M.: 


Illustration No. 1— 15 units complete, $102.50. Illustration No. 5—9 units complete, (left section 
Illustration No. 2—6 units complete with mitered 3% length only), $40.75. x 





























tops and bases, $32.25. Illustration No. 6 — 3 book units complete, $13.75; 
Illustration No. 3— Unique locker unit, two book in Plain Oak, only $11.75. 

units and drawer base, $27.25. Illustration No. 7 —12 units complete with drawer 
Illustration No. 4—8 book units and desk unit, bases, $82.00. 


complete, $81.75. Illustration No. 8 — 9 units complete, $61.50. 


Write for Handsomely II|lustrated Catalogue 


containing 25 original designs for home libraries — describing the distinct styles and 
finishes. Mailed free, with list of ‘‘ World’s Best Books’’ and name of nearest agency. 
Address Dept. A. 

Look for the GlobeSWéernicke trade-mark. It is your guarantee of quality — your 
protection against inferiority— your assurance of being able to obtain duplicates at 
any future time. 


She Glube“Wernicke Co,, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Branch Stores: 


New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 















































Subscribing 





for your years periodicals, you 
should see our large free catalogue, 
containing a list of 3000 Maga- 
zines, Newspapers and Club Offers 


It is the handsomest, most complete magazine guide 
ever published (forty-four pages), and YOU cannot 
afford to be without it. We have the largest business 
in our line in the world, and are known everywhere. 


The name HANSON is the stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine world, and this 


catalogue for 1910, FREE for the asking, 1s sure to 
interest you. A postal card brings it to your door. 


Send us your name and address TO-DAY, we'll do the rest. 












smooth all over. 
soft and yielding, yet 
has body enough to 
support heavy 
weights gently as if 
on air. You never 
slept on sucha buoy- 
ant, restful bed! 


We must tell you more about it, in anin- 
teresting and valuable cloth-covered book, 


“The Real Difference in Mattresses.” 
SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dallas, Texas 




















The Ladies’ Home Journal | Both $$ 00 
The Saturday Evening Post J year = 


J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 


210 Hanson Block, Lexington, Kentucky 
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“The Mattress that puts t 






EE how smooth it is! 
from every other mattress. Not 
lumpy, knotty, or hard in spots, but 
It is remarkably 





hem all to sleep” 


Not Tufted 





Guaranteed 20 Years 


Different 








Real Cotton! 


N ANY mattresses sold as cotton are 
4 really made of inters—not cotton 


at all, but the dirt and scrapings taken 
from cotton and cotton seed before it 
is ground up to make oil. Linters are 
dirty, inelastic, unfit to be in a clean 
home — much less to be slept on. 

And they make a lifeless, soggy bed. 

The Sealy is made only of pure long- 
fibre cotton, the finest grown in Texas. 
No shorts, no linters, no cotton felt. Look 
inside and see the clean, white, real cotton. 
Any Sealy dealer will show you. 

This cotton is naturally curly and elas- 


tic. Formed into one bat 5 feet high 
before tick is put on. Guaranteed to keep 
its shape and elasticity 20 years! Many 
have been in use longer. 

Don’t argue —lry it—60 nights free. 
Half a million people call it the most 
marvelously comfortable bed at any 
price. You will be enthusiastic éoo, 
Try it! First, write for the book. 





Just Write For This Book! 
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Christmas gifts of "1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
spoons, forks and fancy serving pieces 
afford utmost satisfaction. Not only 
do they give lasting service, but 
always maintain their original charm 


and beauty. The trade mark 


847 
ROGERS BROS. rite 


guarantees the heaviest triple plate. 
See that it appears on reverse side of 
silver-plated articles you purchase. 
Then you know you have the 


“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 


For 62 years “1847 ROGERS BROS.” has 
been the accepted standard. 

There are many combination sets 
arranged in chests and fancy cases 
that are especially appropriate for 
holiday purchases. 

Sold by leading dealers. Send for 
catalogue “ M -28” showing designs. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cut Glass 
Famed for 25 Years 








CHICAGO 























When selecting cut glass, assure yourself it is 


stamped ‘*Clark.’’ This guarantees finest qual- 
ity, design and workmanship. ‘*Clark’’ cut glass is 
notable for its perfect, deep cutting, fine color and | 
high polish. Fora quarter ofa centurythis glasshas | 
been renowned among connoisseurs and dealers. | 

| 


Clark Cut 





Glass 


te arrow points tt out) 

affords a wide variety of exquisite patterns. 
The newest— ‘‘ Rose’’—is of especial beauty. 
If your dealer does not sell *‘Clark”’ cut glass, | 
send for illustrated booklet showing patterns. 


T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc., Honesdale, Pa. | 








| 

















WEDDING 22 


nnouncements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere, Monogram 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Sree 


















INVITATIONS | 


20 Christmas Cakes From 


One Batter 











By Anna Barrows 























“HEN we wish to make a variety 
fea of cakes from one batter we 
“$< should measure or weigh half 

@ a cupful, or a quarter of a 
ae? “i pound, of butter, one cupful, 

bi or nearly half a pound, of 
SBD 5 LEED sugar, two small eggs, a 
quarter of a cupful of milk, and one pint of 
flour into which one teaspoonful of baking 
powder has been sifted. To give flavor and 
variety we also should provide extracts and 
spices, a lemon, an ounce of chocolate, whole and 
chopped walnuts, shelled peanuts, chopped 
raisins, citron, candied cherries, some of the 
macaroni alphabets and some sugared caraway 
seeds. Other things which might be used in the 
same way are candied peel, angelica, preserved 
ginger, almond paste, shredded cocoanut, carda- 
mom seeds, and any other materials used to 
give color or flavor to candies. 


tia 
waa” 
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HE quantities here given will result in four 

to six dozen little cakes according to the size. 
The small shapes are generally most satisfactory. 
With the great variety of flavors available it 
would be possible to have each ‘‘cakelet” differ 
from every other in flavor and form. 

The order of combination is like that for any 
butter cake. Let the mixing-bowl stand in 
warm water for a few moments, then wipe dry 
and the butter may be creamed more easily. 
When that is softened and lighter colored 
gradually add the sugar, break one egg, reserv- 
ing the white for frosting if desired, and blend 
the yolk with the butter and sugar; then add 
the other egg and beat all thoroughly; then 
work in the flour, adding the milk gradually 
and alternately with the flour. Had the butter 
been melted instead of creamed a larger quantity 
of flour have been required. If the 
dough is too soft now more flour may be added, 
or it may be chilled for an hour or two and then 
it will stiffen so that it may be rolled thin and 
cut in fancy shapes. The less flour used the 
richer the cooky. Before being chilled the dough 
should be divided in as many parts as desired 
and the different flavors incorporated. 

In the illustration below one plate of dough has 
with it the spice and raisins to make ‘‘hermits”’ 
or rich fruit cookies. Another is being blended 
with half its bulk of cocoanut, while that on the 
board is colored and flavored by the addition 
of cocoa, and that which is spread on the pan 
is flavored with ginger. There is no exact pro- 
portion of fruit or nuts to add in such cases— 
from one-fourth to one-half as much as the 
amount of dough used. Use spices sparingly. 


would 


ITTLE points like these should be remem- 
bered : flavoring extracts are liquid, and even 
half a teaspoonful will make the dough softer 
temporarily; while cocoa, similar in texture to 
flour, tends to make the dough stiffer. Choco- 
late or almond paste containing fat, if slightly 
warmed, will blend more readily with the dough. 
After the dough is mixed there are several 
ways of shaping it for the oven without using 
the rolling-pin. One is to invert a shallow 
baking-pan and grease the bottom and spread 
the soft dough evenly over the surface, thick or 
thin, according to the result desired. A very 
thin layer may be cut and rolled while hot, but 
a less rich mixture is better for that purpose. It 
will spread while baking, so it should not quite 
reach the edge of the pan before it is put in the 
oven. As soon as the dough is baked before 
removing from the pan cut it in shapes with 
fancy cutters, knife or pastry jagger. There 
need be no loss, for the ragged edges may be 
made into a pudding. 


APIOTHER way to avoid the use of the rolling- 

pin is to cut asoft dough from the spoon with 
a knife in portions the size of a nutmeg or walnut. 
These should be placed some distance apart on 
the baking-pan, as they will spread and will 
run together. Over these may be sprinkled 
chopped nuts or fruits, and the result will be 
irregular little shapes known as rock cakes. 
Or a soft dough, if cold, may be shaped in small 
balls with the hands and placed on the greased 
pans at least twice their width apart. Then 
flatten the balls with a flat-bottomed tin cup 
dipped in flour. 


This is an admirable way to shape doughs 
containing chopped fruit or nuts, since such 
additions interfere with the use of a cutter, and 
it is almost impossible to shape them well in 
that way. 

Skill in the use of the rolling-pin is acquired 
only by patient practice, and the amateur had 
better confine her efforts to the spread and 
dropped cookies. 


OOKIES, like pastry, because of the large 
proportion of fat they contain, should be 
chilled thoroughly before any attempt is made to 
rollout thedough. The various ingredients may 
be chilled in advance or the dough may be chilled 
after mixing. Before this is done the mass of 
dough should be divided into as many parts as 
desired and the flavoring material added. The 
nuts may be chopped in with a knife or kneaded 
in with the hands, or the dough rolled and the 
chopped nuts folded into it. 

When shaping or rolling begin with the lighter 
colors and milder flavors to avoid mixing the 
scraps on the board. 

Where fancy cutters are to be used the dough 
should be rolled very thin. It should be chilled 
and but a small portion handled at a time, 
while the remainder is kept in the refrigerator or 
other cold place. The board and pin should be 
lightly sprinkled with flour and the cutter also 
floured. 

It is a far simpler matter to bake cookies than 
loaf cake, as there is no danger of their falling, 
and they seldom need to stay in the oven more 
than five to ten m‘nutes. Yet the novice will 
find it best to bake them on small tins rather 
than large ones. Try to bake those of a kind 
together; especially beware of putting thick and 
thin ones on the same pan. 

The palette-knife is most useful in raising the 
rolled cookies from the board to the greased 
pan, and afterward in detaching them from the 
pan and placing them to cool. With care not a 
single cake need be lost by burning or breaking, 


ROSTINGS are not essential, but serve to 

give variety. The fondant used as the basis 
of home-made candies is excellent for frosting, 
and may be varied as to form and color as for 
candy. Or an egg-white may be reserved from 
the dough as suggested and the hot fondant 
poured over it, making a boiled frosting. 

A simpler frosting is made by lightly beating 
the egg-white and then beating into it about one 
cupful of powdered or confectioner’s sugar and a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. This should be stiff 
enough to hold its shape when spread on the 
bottom of a cake, and will dry off in a short time. 

Or without even the egg-white the fine sugar 
may be stirred into orange juice or strong coffee 
until stiff enough to spread, or the sugar may be 
blended with cocoa and moistened with hot 
water. 

Two thin cookies may be put back to back 
with a thin layer of any frosting between, as 
shown on the left of the picture above. 

The horses, lions, cats and birds are made 
from a part of the dough flavored with caraway 
seeds, rolled thin and shaped with tin cutters. 
These may be cut out by paper patterns laid on 
the dough if shaped cutters are not obtainable. 
Some plain round cookies have stars and hearts 
cut from their centers. These might be placed 
on top of a plain cooky spread with bright- 
colored jelly or frosting which would show in the 
opening in the center of the top. 


HE peanut cakes have chopped nuts in the 

dough and half nuts placed on top to indicate 
their nature. Some other nut cakes are shown, 
where, after spreading with a soft frosting, the 
surface is sprinkled with chopped nuts. 

A long, narrow cake is covered with frost- 
ing, candied cherries arranged on it, and the 
edges bordered with bright-green pistachio-nuts 
chopped fine. Others with white and chocolate 
frosting have a rim of sugared caraway seeds. 
Almonds, walnuts and pine-nuts also are used 
for garnishing, and candied rose leaves or violets 
might serve the same purpose. 

The names against the background of choco- 
late frosting are readily arranged by picking 
out the right letters from a package of the 
alphabets used in soup. 
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We want you to know 

what atreat you have 

* missed by not knowing the 
delicious, nutritious 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


And just as soon as we receive your name and 
address (and your grocer’s name, if convenient) 
we are going to send you 


A BOX FREE 


Educator Crackers are made with flour that is 
milled from the choicest selections of entire 
grains, ground by old-fashioned mill-stones. 





Ask your grocer for Educator Crackers and you'll be 
certain not to accept a substitute, If your grocer hasn’t 
Educators, and won’t get them for you, order direct 
from us. But be sure to send to-day for the trial box. Ai 


_ Johnson Educator Food Co. 
206 Tremont Street 
2 Boston, Mass. 






















All the Ppa of 
All the Meat 


The finest of Croquettes are made with the 
aid of the ‘‘ENTERPRISE”’ Meat and Food 
Chopper. Because of the perforated steel 
plate and four-bladed steel knife the 


“Enterprise” 
MEAT and Chopper 






FOOD 
actually cu¢s the meat so that all the whole- 
some juices and appetizing flavor are 
retained. Does not 
bruise and mangle 
like the ordinary 
cheap food chopper. 
Made in 45 sizes and 
styles for hand, steam 
and electric power. 
No. 5 Small Family 
Size, $1.75; No. 10 
Large Family Size, 
$2.50. All Dealers. 


























No. The ‘‘ Enterprising 

Price Housekeeper.” A val- 

$1.75 uable book contain- 

ing over 200 rec- 

No. 10 ipes and kitchen 

Price helps. Sent for 4 
$2.50 cents in stamps. 






Enterprise Mfg. Co.,of Pa. 
Dept. 1, Phila., Pa. 











a 
A Gift 


From 


Nature 


Something for the 
house is always ap- 
propriate as a 
Christmas Gift and 
nothing could be 
more acceptable 
and gratifying than some piece of 


e 

Crex Grass Furniture 

CREX is the furniture of today, it is 
| distinctive, the very newest in style, finish 
{ and design, and the most serviceable and 
durable made. Among our list of over 
| 400 original designs you can select just the 
gift and at a suitable price. 


Carried by all best Furniture Shops. Ask for 
“‘Crex-Ease’’ Cushions. 
Send for beautifully illustrated Booklet No. 7. 
e° ° Sole Man- 
| fret Grass Furniture Co. o7e.ue?; 


GLENDALE, L. I. NEW YORK YY 


























| 100 


| Announcemen ngrave: Including two sets of 
| envelopes and Express Pai “y 100 Visiting Cards Engraved in Script 
style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 


$5.40 
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7 MADAM—WHEN YOU BUY A DINING TABLE (OF COURSE YOU kt 
WILL GET A PEDESTAL TABLE) BE SURE IT IS FITTED WITH THE Send for this 
free Booklet. 


\ Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock }\S-....:. 


a Table.” 
} It costs you absolutely nothing extra and is put on by the leading dining table manufacturers 
simply to insure the table giving complete satisfaction. 
It does three very important things—the pedestal is locked together inside so it cannot 
| spread apart and ruin the table. 






















No matter what kind 
of a table you now have 
send for our handsome 
booklet that is of great 
interest to every woman, 
for it shows in pictures 
(some of which are col- 
ored) the proper way to 
set a table for family use 
or any special occasion. 


It locks the table top to the pedestal or base so it cannot be shoved over to one side, off 
now : the center, where it is liable to tip over. ‘This is true whether it is a divided pedestal or a 
pe , solid pedestal table. 

the And it permits you to lock in one, two or three leaves without the bother of opening the 
pedestal (which is always locked exactly under the center no matter how much it is extended). 


R | When all this can be had by you for nothing, it behooves every woman 
when buying a dining table to be certain this locking device is on it. 
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4 
) } ia 
| There are table locks that do not do all these 
+ FP things. Do not be misled, but look for the trade mark shown below. It is in plain 
fe sight when the top is opened. When you see it, you can know the lock is genuine. 
The furniture merchant does not have to pay a penny more for a dining table 
fitted with the Tyden Duo-Style Lock than wrthout this lock. It is a part of the table 
; when he buys it—an absolutely necessary part that prevents all the troubles that are 
pout sure to come to tables not locked with this clever device. 
entire ~ ° oe ° ° ° 
ing Fashion has decreed that the pedestal dining table is the correct table— it is 
= graceful in appearance, either with or without a table cloth, and is the most comfort- 
rect able to sit at because there are no table legs in the way. 
Any furniture merchant in this country can supply you with pedestal dining 
E tables fitted with this new lock. 
A dining table is an important Ps) 
part of the furnishings of the home. ie) 
: It is used three times a day. It can a 
always look well and be in good con- SS SX 
dition provided it is fitted with the j This j 
Tyden Duo-Style Lock. Then there is no adie: 
danger of the table being ruined by the spread- the Tyden 
1 ing pedestal, nor of the table tipping over. Duo - Style 
Be on the safe side—be sure your next din- Table Lock 
ing table is fitted with the new Tyden Duo-Styie ie aie on eal 
Lock. It costs you nothing extra. Cross section 

















Write the Duo-Style Lock Advertising view showing 
Bureau, 661 Monadnock Blk., Chicago, for 
the free booklet. If you have any trouble in 
getting the lock on the table without extra 


charge, write them about it. 


how it is ap- 


Tyden 
Duo-Style Lock. 


—«. TRADE MARK 





plied to the 















dining table. 
LTTE r 


**T want to tell you more about my Slumber 
Chair, the first chair ever built that holds 
you in the natural position for rest.” 



































~ | The One Stocking That’s 








































l Knit to Sh 
There is only one knitting machine in Burson Hose with the shape knit into 
the world that will kit shape into stock- them stay neat and trim looking as long as 
ings. you wear them. 
“ai This machine is found only in the fac- So, in the buying of hose, 
are tory where Burson Stockings are made. madam, there is but one 
not No other maker can use the Burson thing to look out for. 
he machine. No other can make hose See that you get Burson 
per. } like the Burson Hose. Fashioned Hose — the 
and t The Burson is the one only hose made in the 
on stocking, made without world that are shaped in 
nily / seams, that has permanent the knitting. 
10 style and fit. It is the one You'll then get the best 
ine, stocking that is always stockings ever made. 
sing comtortable—that hugs the You'll never know what 
val- foot, ankle and calf—that you are missing until you try F 
— never wrinkles, stretches or a pair. Write me 
ll shrinks. Fi G d personally 
for 4 For the Burson is the only iner rades 











Bursons are now made in 
the finer grades, of cotton, 
lisle and mercerized—as well 
as in the heavier and more 
popular grades which made 
them famous. Prices 25c, 
35c, 50c. 

If you want a neat, trim- 
looking ankle always, you 
have no choice but to wear 
Burson Hose. The cheapest 
Burson stocking is knit 
in the best Burson way. 

The clerks who say 
they can’t get them are 


stocking in which correct 
Shape is knit-in by ma- 
chinery. 

There are only three 

ways to get shape into 
A stockings. 
_ One is to sew the shape 
in with a seam-—which rips 
very soon and is always 
uncomfortable. 

Another is to stretch the 
hose over a_ shaping 
board and press the 
shape into them. But 
| the shape lasts only a 





In a Morris Chair In a Slumber Chair 


only your back tilts. You tend to slide 
out — you soon tire. 

In any chair other than the Slumber 
Chair, however heavily cushioned, you 
get tired of sitting because your weight 


J 


your whole body is tilted, to just the 
right position, and held there. Your 
weight is distributed. 

The seat as well as the back takes a 
reclining position. Back and seat are one 


“ i 
i344 
Sree 






















\ 
& few davs Nap ‘ i: ate waned ik is ok intoeed All the leading wholesale is concentrated at the base of your spine piece. Adjust it to any position you want 
ys. When the hose are washed it is cay , Peet and you cannot take a perfectly restful and your weight is evenly distributed. 
gone. dealers have them. You can get ts ? Wan tau ‘Wonk aad aan 
pa “ , . ? . osition. 0 7ST. “very iscie -iaAXeS, 
c rhe other way—the Burson way—is to them. We make 36,000 pairs ye ' ; AD yf ; ‘ . 
knit the stockings to shape—to build up every day. Phe Slumber Chair is built in styles to suit — taste and every purse. You can 
the style and the fit inch by inch as the get any finish —any kind of wood —any kind of cushions. Write for catalog. 
stocking ic i " i ’ ° 
e stocking is made. Guaranteed for 5 years — 30 days’ trial 
~< { All Streit Furniture is so good that we guarantee it for five years against all 
te | wear and tear of ordinary usage. Any of our dealers will let you try it thirty days and 
an refund your money, if you think you can get along without it. 
he The Tariff If your dealer cannot supply you — we will—same price — same terms. 
ie Ta a 
will not affect bo oosers + tie Streit Davenport-Bed 
the price of Burson A perfectly sanitary bed, Back lets down and with the 
Sinekine seat forms the mattress — always expeeee to the air 
an- Stockings. and light. As a bed it has full width head and _ foot- : 
ers boards. No uncomfortable ridge down the center — 
as all the unsanitary beds with the inside doubled up 


mattresses have. 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


a BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, III. 
en a 


Phila. 
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This Is a Splendid 


Umbrella Feature 


AKING a gift of an umbrella with the 

name and address of the recipient in it 

shows thoughtfulness. It means that 

every time your friend uses the umbrella he or 
she will remember your kindness. It is so hard 
to think of presents that are “different.” Surely 
this one answers the purpose. 
WHY NAME-ON. We call this umbrella NAME-ON 
because of a special feature. In every NAME-ON um- 
brella we will, if desired, work the name and address 












umbrella cloth,—see the 
picture. Wedoitinsuch 

a way that it is not 
visible from the out- 
side, but when you 

raise the umbrella 

it is plain and no- 

ticeable from the 

inside. Not too 

conspicuous, but 

right there to iden- 

tify the umbrella, 
andtonudgethecon- 
science of any person 
who may have taken it 
by mistake. It is done in 
such a way that the name and 
address cannot be removed without disfiguring the 
umbrella. 

BEEHLER MAKES THE NAME-ON. The name 
William Beehler stands for the oldest umbrella house 
in America. Founded 1828. The NAME-ON is the 
best umbrella made. It is light as a feather, rain- 
proof, stronger than the wind. It can’t turn inside out. 

BEEHLER umbrellas are close-rolling and have a 
distinctive style. 


Four Special Christmas Offers 


The chance to get fine handles on good umbrellas—a 
low priced gift, Any nameand address worked in fabric, 
free, and the umbrella sent anywhere in the U.S. A. 
by prepaid express, same day your order ts receive a 






























9211— Rocky Mountain 
Buck Horn, always in 
demand by men, mount- 
ed on genuine Fapan- 
ese Partridge. This 
handle on a fine silk ex- 
tra close-rolling Beehler 
umbrella, $5. A 
gift to be proud of 


555 — Men’s Opera, 
clear grained, dark 
greenebony. This rich 
substantial - looking 
handle on a Beehler 
gloria silk men's 
umbrella, $2.50. 
Men of taste will 
be delighted with 


this selection. for ‘‘the much-loved 
man.’’ 
I, adies *—644—12 2828 — Ladies’ Ster- 
inch Princess handle ling silver crown (or 


Two bands of real 
ivory inlaid. With a 
Beehler yloria silk 
umbrella $2.50. In 
quiet dignity and 
style, this handle can 


14K. gold, ifpreferred) 
mounted on genuine 
Japanese Partridge. 
This handle on a pure & 
silk extra close-rolling 
Beehler umbrella, $5. 
not be surpassed, This is an exquisite 

no matter what the creation—an umbrella 
price. de luxe. 

Any handle exchanged after Christmas, free, 
if the one you chose doesn't thoroughly suit. 
Remember any name and address put in with- 
out charge. 


All dealers who sell Beehler umbrellas will 
show you the NAME-ON, If your dealer does 
not have the Beehler Umbrella, we will mail 
you, free, the NAME-ON Book. 


The NAME-ON Book is our beautiful new U9 
catalog. It contains samples of our different 
cloths and silks, as well as striking illustra- 
tions of 165 handles for men, women and 
children. You can find exactly the handle 
you want, and a postal card will bring the 
NAME-ON Book to you free. 

NAME-ON is the ideal gift. Get one 
to-day. Your money cheerfully refunded, 
if you aren’t thoroughly satisfied. All orders 
filled the same day received, and sent ex- 
press prepaid. Don't forget to ask for the 
NAME-ON Book. 


William Beehler, 206 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828 




















The Grace of a Shoe 


depends quite as much on the 
leather as on the shoemaker. 


Foerderer’s ‘‘Vici'*—the original ‘‘glazed 
kid '’—is supple andelastic—lustrous—wear- 
resisting. Kinder to the foot and more lus- 
trous the more it is worked over the last. 
- See that your dealer gives you Foerderer's 
Vici” in your kid shoes. He can—and 
the shoes will cost you no more. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INC. 


@ Manufacturers of : 


Chrome-Tanned Kid Skin 
PHILADELPHIA 














XM A S or NEW YEAR [O57 ,canos 
Holly, Flowers, etc.) Beautifully em- 


hossed in finest colors and Gold, 20 for 20c, 


with new list. Heyward Novelty Co.,349 W. 21st 8t., New York 








of the owner right into the | 
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Christmas Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will continue to write for The Journal next year. 


She will be glad to answer by mail questions in 


regard to entertaining and table decorations if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Journal. 
But such questions should be sent at 





“What though upon his hoary head 

Have fallen many a winter’s snow? 

His wreath is still as green and red 
As 'twas a thousand years ago. 

For what has he to do with care? 

His wassail-bowl and old armchair 

Are ever standing ready there, 

For Christmas comes but once a year.’ 


SEW of us are so constituted 
that we cannot enter in some 
way into the happy spirit of 
Yuletide. To most of us it is 
a joyous festival, yet many of 

us are, unfortunately, so situ- 
} ated that, aside from its sweet 
religious signific: ance, the day can contain very 
little merrymaking. 

Let me tell you the story of a Christmas spent 
by a party of business girls far away from home 
surroundings in the heart of a busy city. 
Christmas had rarely meant for them more than 
a substantial boarding-house dinner, until a fit 
of homesickness for the good-cheer of the old 
home-place festivities drove one of the girls to 
hit upon a plan which consultation with her 
fellows brought to happy maturity. 





A Jolly Outing in a Cedar Grove 


Invitations for a Christmas frolic were sent 
out written on gay cards decorated with little 
gnomes tending a fire under a kettle in the snow. 
These invitations were thoughtfully sent to 
other girls and men whose Christmas season 
promised to be as dreary as their own outlook 
had been in recent years. 

Early Christmas morning the party went by 
trolley-car out into the country. A brisk walk 
brought them to a spot previously selected by 
one of the committee, a deserted one-room cabin 
in a grove of stately pine trees. Permission to 
use the cabin had been obtained from the land- 
owners on whose property it was located, and 
for precaution’s sake it had been fumigated with 
sulphur candles. 

A blazing fire of brushwood and ‘‘ 
was Started at once 


yule logs” 
in the big stone fireplace, 
both men and girls working vigorously. Pine 
needles were strewn on the rough cabin floor 
and the rude walls were hidden behind thick 
boughs of cedar andevergreen. Next the plum 
pudding was set to boiling. It contained, besides 
**sugar and spice and all things nice,’ a ring, 
a button and a silver dime. 

To the picnickers the frolic in the snowy 
country after long days of busy indoor confine- 
ment was an exhilarating tonic; the frosty air, 
the dazzling beauty of the fields, the mystery 
of the dim woods quickened the blood and made 
the spirit buoyant. 


Two Snow Contests and a Feast 


A snow battle came about of its own accord, 
the two sides fighting breathlessly for vic- 
tory. Next there followed a contest of building 
snow Kriss Kringles, the sculptors being allowed 
thirty minutes to complete their works of art. 
These were voted upon and first, second and third 
class medals of honor awarded—medallions cut 
from gilt paper gorgeously decorated with tinsel 
and suspended from blue, red and yellow ribbons. 
Then they chose their Christmas tree, using it 
as it stood, tall and straight, on the edge of 
the wood. Over and around it they wove strands 
of tinsel, and on the limbs they hung pretty 
Christmas toys and little wrapped packages con- 
taining Christmas prophecies. 

Such appetites as every one developed! The 
feast had been prepared the day before and 
only needed warming. A great pot of coffee was 
set to boiling, and steaming oysters were served in 
little wooden bowls. Irish potatoes and sausages 
were baked in the hot embers, and plum pudding 
capped with snow ice-cream crowned the feast. 

The distribution of the little Christmas gifts 
was saved until the last. Each person was given 
a snowball and bidden to hit one of the pack- 
ages on the Christmas tree, the package struck 
to be claimed by the marksman. The girls 
naturally took some time to capture their sou- 
venirs, much to the men’s amusement. Then, 
to the men’s utter dismay, they in turn were 
lined up, each girl was given a snowball and told 
to hit one of the scoffers. The man whom her 
ball finally succeeded in reaching was considered 
her partner for the going-home trip. 


A City Party Has Christmas Fun on a Farm 


NOTHER party, consisting of hard- working 
young married couples, conceived the idea of 
spending Christmas down on a farm. Two of 
the husbands as traveling salesmen were some- 
what familiar with certain neighboring rural 
localities, and it was an easy matter to find a 
farmhouse willing for a consideration to extend 
its hospitality to the merrymakers. 

All were met at a shabby little station early 
Christmas Eve by a couple of old-fashioned bas- 
ket sleighs, into which the women crowded. The 
men hilariously settled themselves as best they 
could in soap-boxes mounted on runners, which 
were fastened by ropes to the backs of the 


least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 





sleighs, and the party started off with a merry 
jingle of rusty sleighbells and ringing peals of 
laughter. 

At the house kindly folk and a warm fire 
greeted them. The late afternoon they spent 
foraging the woods for holly boughs and cedars, 
and the early evening passed in a never-to-be- 
forgotten coasting party, when they romped and 
shouted with the exhilaration of children. Later 
they made a cake with raisins and spices and 
other good things. Then they sat long around 
the fire, popping corn and recalling happy 
memories and tales of their Christmases many 
years before. 

“Upon a gayer, happier scene 
Never did holly berries peer.” 

Needless to say, the night was one of profound 
slumber and a probable complete relaxation of 
taut nerves and toil-worn bodies. 


The Gifts Were All Christmas Goodies 


Christmas morning they had arranged to 
open their gift-boxes in the old-fashioned kitchen, 
where the fireplace was a vast, pioneer affair, 
holding red-hot, four-foot logs. The gifts were 
of a very simple nature. Each person had pre- 
pared a little packing-box for some one else. 
Each box also contained its donator’s contribu- 
tion to the Christmas goodies. 

The day was spent with occasional snow bat- 
tles, short tramps over the country and fireside 
dozes. 

The Christmas dinner-table was arranged by 
the guests and was simple although attract- 
ive. Some one had spied an old fishnet in a 
cupboard and had spread this over the white 
tablecloth. Strands of tinsel and holly were 
then woven in and out of the net. As it was 
rather blustery and snowy outdoors dinner was 
served by candle-light, and jokes and fun went 
the rounds. 


A Remembrance Party for an Absent One 


DELIGHTFUL 
Party mother who has 
known the heartache of having her best-loved 
ones far away at Christmastime. Each friend 
whom she thought the absent one would care to 
hear from was asked to write a letter of remem- 
brance, and to bring it to the hostess’s home 
on a certain afternoon. She had _ provided 
ready work for the busy fingers, such as tying 
bureau and trunk sachets, making handkerchief- 
bags, shoe-bags, dainty cushion-covers, and so 
on. These things were carefully packed in a 
pretty, useful box, leaving a space, of course, 
for Christmas goodies to be added later. 
Before good-bys were said each guest was 
asked to write a bit of good news and a message 
of good cheer on a slip of ‘‘holly” paper. These 
strips were afterward bound together in a book 
and were illustrated by snap-shot pictures 
taken during the afternoon of the party. The 
book was dedicated to the absent one, and for 
its preface a letter was written explaining the 
priceless gift of love and friendship and of the 
Christmas cheer and glad tidings it conveyed. 


for a Remembrance 


by a 


idea 
is suggested 


Goosey, Goosey Gander’s Gifts 


PTE: gee, OTHE ; a 
a we, Opies GOOSE, once upon 
; 5 








a time, gave a very delightful 
party for homeless children at 
Christmas season. Dressed in 
her red skirt and overdress, 
white bodice and high- peaked 
e=, hat, she received her guests in 
ee he slighted rum. 

In one corner of the room a scarlet curtain 
hung across the doorway. Behind this curtain 
was stationed Mother Goose’s assistant, with 
a long white stocking drawn over his arm. 
The foot of the stocking had been cut in the 
shape of a goose’s head and stuffed with cotton. 
The bill had been separated, allowing the thumb 
and forefinger to be slipped into it so that it 
could be opened and closed at will. Theeyes 
were made of buttons and the bill was lined with 
a bit of red flannel. 

Each little guest was provided with a snow- 
ball made of popcorn and was told that ‘‘ Goosey, 
Goosey Gander” was waiting to be fed. Mother 
Goose explained that her goose would reward 
every child who succeeded in feeding him with 
a kernel of popcorn. Then she rapped sharply 
three times with her stick and a very timorous 
goosehead appeared through the curtain, gaining 
courage and archly stretching his neck as the 
children hailed him with shouts of pleasure. Just 
as soon as one of the children succeeded in feed- 
ing him he withdrew his head and reappeared 
with a little red stocking tied with ribbon and 
filled with goodies for that little guest. 

The refreshment-table was charming. Hun- 
dreds of tiny tufts of raw cotton were sus- 
pended by threads of varying lengths over the 
centerpiece, resembling a miniature snowstorm, 
and the children were told the fairy story of the 
snow that falls when Mother Goose is picking 
her goose, likening the snow to falling feathers. 
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A who has WASHINGranl 
RB’ CleEANING todo uses 


PEARLINE, 


Simple —a child can use it 


@ Use without Soap, Borax 
| Naphtha or Petroleum. 


To Wash in Boiling Water 


Fill wash-boiler half-full of 
water; for each pailful therein, adda 
tablespoonful of PEARLINE. Put 
in finest pieces first (not too many 
at a time), stir well until they 
cometoa boil. Rinsethoroughly 
in two or three waters. Table- and 
bed-linen, towels and white cloth- 
ing, arethus beautifully washed with- 
out being rubbed to pieces on the 
a or gm much soiled 
should be = boiling. 

Wash Fieenele by hand in 
lukewarm PEARLINE suds; dies 
thoroughly in warm water; wring 
dry; pull and shake well, and they 
will keep soft without ‘shrinking. 
Dry in warm temperature. 


To Wash without Boiling 


Pour as many pails of water 
into a tub as will cover the wash; 
add a tablespoonful of PEAR- 
LINE for each pailful therein; stir 
until dissolved. Soak the clothing 
in this solution two hours, or over- 
night; stir well; and rub out the 

arts most soiled in this suds. 
Wring out; rinse well in two or 
three waters and they will be clean. 

For Washing Dishes, PEAR- 
LINE is magical—a teaspoonful in 
the dishpan; and, for cleaning paint, 
milk-cans, windows, silver, jewelry, 

c., ue PEARLINE suds. 

To Make Soft-Soap.— Dis- 
solve one pound of PEARLINE 
in a gallon of boiling water, add 
three gallons of cold water; stir 
together and, when cold, you will 
have four gallons of soft-soap. 


Millions se 











The Latest Home pie Society Game 


A TRIP WITH 
PHOEBE SNOW 


From New York 


toSanFrancisco 
A new, clean and 
delightful Game of 
Travel, brimful of 
novelty, interest and 
instruction, with 
merry incidents and 
exciting ‘‘ Setbacks ”’ 
and “Advances” while 
crossing the continent, 
with stations and dis 
tances accurately 
noted en route. Com 
pletes the trio with 
the other feminine 
travelers ‘‘ Louisa” 
and “ Nellie Bly,” but 
more fascinating than 
either. Size, when open, 16x16 inches. Hand 
somely mounted and boxed, making a wel- 
| | come Christmas Gift in any home circle. 
| | For sale in all Toy and Department Stores. 
$1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
**Messenger Boy,’’ ‘* _Logomachy,"* *‘Go On,"’ **Lotto, 
‘*Authors,’’ ‘‘ North Pole,’’ and other standard games bear 
the McLoughlin imprint, which, on Children’s Books and 
] Games, has been a guarantee of quality for over 80 years 


| Illust rated Catalogue describing our Games will be sent 
to any address upon application. 


1828 McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS a 
































Publishers 890 Broadway New York 
ENGRAVED 
100 weppine 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Nota printed mits ition—Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation ono Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 Van Buren 8t., Chicago 
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Clean Your House for Three Cents. 


For three cents you can sweep an average-sized house of seven rooms. 
Just attach the plug to an electric light socket, turn on take up not only jine dust, but cloth cut- 


the current, and guide the machine easily over the carpet. 
So simple a child can do it. So economical anyone can 


THE MOST APPRECIATED 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A Present to Use 
the Year "Round 


The Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper is the most sensible gift you 
can give or receive. 

Every woman realizes at once how 
much it will save her in work and time, 
and how easy it is to understand and 
operate. 

A rapidly revolving brush, like that 
in a Carpet sweeper, operated by asmall 
motor, brushes up the pile of the carpet 
and loosens adhered dirt, which the pow- 
erful suction fan sucks into the dust-bag. 

The brush is the only part of the 
cleaning mechanism which touches the 
carpet, thus avoiding the use of metal 
nozzles, which by constant hard rubbing 
are apt ‘to quickly wear the rile off the 
carpet. 

The Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper cleans thoroughly, for it has 
such a large suction opening that it will 





tings, scraps of paper, burnt maiches, 


afford it. The Hoover works on the correct cleaning pins, hair, and other large particles 


principle—that of drushing and suction combined. 





Brightens Carpets as Well as 


Cleans Them 

The rapidly revolving brush lifts the pile of the 
carpet, so the suction can take out all the dust and 
dirt, and leaves the pile of heaviest carpets stand- 
ing upright, greatly prolonging the life of the carpet 
and making it look fresh, bright and new. 

The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper used by rug 
and carpet merchants does not injure their goods. 


No Dusting Afterward 


The Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper sucks up 
the dirt and dust, depositing it in the dust-bag with- 
out distributing it all over the room, as you would 
with the old-fashioned broom, 

Extra attachments enable you to clean curtains or 
pictures without taking them down. You can get 
under or behind heavy furniture, radiators, in crev- 
ices and other impossible places. 

special brush for polishing hardwood floors 
saves much labor to owners of beautiful floors. 
With another attachment you can blow up pillows 


UCTION 
1100 SWEEPER 


For All Houses Wired for Electricity, 


of dirt. 





$70; Extra Attachments, $15 per Set 


and mattresses, driving out dust and foul air, 
replacing it with fresh, pure air. May also be 
used for drying hair. 


. 
Sent on Free Trial 

Where we have no dealer we will ship you the 
machine on free trial. Return it at our expense if 
this marvelous little machine does not do all we 
claim for it—that it will do your sweeping and clean- 
ing in one-fourth the time, that it will clean thoroughly 
and make the carpets bright and fresh and give you 
hours of leisure time every week. 


Tell Your Husband You Want it 
for Christmas 


He has every convenience for doing his work— 
typewriter, adding machine, cash register, etc. Isn’t 
it fair that you should have this simple, effective 
Suction Sweeper and be saved the bac k-breaking 
labor of sweeping the old-fashioned way? 

Write for ps ails of Free Trial Plan and Booklet, 


’ 


‘“Sweeping by Electricity. [10] 


HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO., Dept. 43, New Berlin, Ohio 
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The Christmas Stocking 


A $1.00 box or $2.00 box of Buster Brown’s 
Guaranteed Stockings will make an ideal 
present for any one of your family or for 
each one in your family. 

Now after the novelty and glamour of a 
Christmas present has worn off | then its use- 
Juiness, if it has any, asserts itself and the 
present is carelessly discarded or gladly used. 


A box of Buster Brown’s Stockings bought 
about Christmas time is Guaranteed until 


Wear and Daaeatsuce 






















Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings for Christmas. 


and we'll ship you a box prepaid. 


No. 1— For Boys. Intwo weights, light an 
















and Tan. Four pairs to the box, §2.00 — 50 cents the pair. 





Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 





These are the keynotes of Buster Brown's Guaranteed Hose. : 

Our fine four-ply cotton yarn reinforced at wear points by extra strands of linen —that gives the 
wearing qualities. Darning and drudgery are a thing of the past to Buster Brov 

The beautiful gloss —the smart appearance of Buster Brown’s Stockings /as 

A fine weave, 240 gauge where others use 168 to 200—this gives an appearance and elasticity 
to Buster Brown’s Stoc kings which delight we os rs. See that all the family get a box of Buster 
Get the sensible present habit. 


BUSTER BROWN’S gre” 


If your dealer does not and will not sell Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Sox ,W rite us 
the name of a dealer who does or send the money, size and phe le (Boys’, Girls’, Women 


— $1.00 the Box 


le of 4-thread Sea Is] and Cot ton 6-thread he 


25 Cents the | Bote 


forced with linen. Sizes 6to 10. Colors Black ar d + an ur pairs to the box, $1.( : 
No. 3— For Girls. Light and fine gauge M ade of 4 thi read lisle, combed Egypt reint 
with linen. Sizes5to9%. Colors Black and Ta "Four pairs to the box, $1. — 25 cents >, ; : 
"No. 4—For Men. Made of 4-thread silk lisle. 6-thread heel and toe reinforced with linen. Sizes9to 117%. Colors 
Navy Blue, Tan, Gray and Black. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair ; ; : 
No. 6—For Women. Made of very fine gauge silk lisle, 4-ply reinforced; 6-ply thread heel and toe, with specially 
nstructed tops which resist garter wear and tear. Sizes 8 to 10. Colors Black and Tan. Also furnished in extra width 


top (out sizes) for stout people. Four pairs to the box, $1. 00 — 25 cents the pair. 


50 Cents the Pair — $2.00 the Box 


No. 5— For Men. Very fine gauge light weight, made of 4-thread silk mercerized combed Egyp' an; 6-thread heel 
andtoe. Sizes9to11%. Colors Black, Navy, Tan py na Four pairs to the box, $2.00 — 50 cents the pair. 

No. 20 — For Ladies. Silk lisle gauze. Sizes 8to 10. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $2 00—50 cents the pair. 

No. 21— For Boys. Medium weight 1 x 1 or 2x 1 weave 4-thread silk lisle Egyptian. The smartest boys’ stocking 
ever produced. Colors Black and Tan. Four pai rs to the box, $2.00 — 50 cents be e pair. : 

No. 23—For Girls. Very fine gauge light weight, silk lisle rib, 4-thread body; 6-threac d heel and toe. Colors Black 


CAUTION : Besure you get the genuine Buster Brown’s Brand, not an imitation. 
430-440 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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| A CHILD’S WORLD 





A Story in Color Pictures 


Few artists have depicted children with 

the charm and tenderness of Jessie 
Willcox Smith. In the October 1907 issue 
of McClure’s there was published a remark- 
ably beautiful series of drawings, entitled 
“The Five Senses,’’ which completely ex- 
hausted that edition. McClure’s is offering in 
its Christmas number, now for sale, a second 
series representing maturer and even finer 
work. Six pictures all in one number and 
reproduced in the full colorsof the originals of 


JESSIE W&.LCOX SMITH 


Other features of the December number 

will be an exquisite story by Mary Stewart 
Cutting, author of “Little Stories of Married 
Life,’ entitled “The Lighted House,” and an 
appealing story by Dr. R. K. Carter, called 
“My Boy Charlie.” 


Perhaps of even greater interest is an 

article entitled “Paoli and the Queen,” a 
chapter from the autobiography of a member 
of the Secret Police of Paris and guardian 
for forty years of all the crowned heads 
who crossed the French frontier. In this 
instalment, the first of a series, he describes 
his friendship of a lifetime with the late 
Queen Victoria. 


McCLURE’ 
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eal Holida 
tom +» Gift’ 
A You 


can 
make 
some 


child 
happy 


Present her with 
a Bestyette Storm 
Cape. Every child 
should have one. 
Everyone who has 
seen the Bestyette 
is charmed with its 
beautiful, silky fin- 
ish and the perfect 
tailoring of this 
smart garment. 


2 YS 


We 
have 
spared 
no expense 
in making 
the Bestyette the 
best coat-cape on the 


a 

~ 
y-6~=— C!S market. We use a 
superior grade of 


Copyright,1909,N.¥.M.Co. silby, rubberized ma- 
terial, the color of which is guaranteed. 
The cape is fitted with a large, roomy 
hood, lined with a beautiful plaid silk. It 
ties at the neck with silk ribbons; in fact, 
it is these finer points of making, that ex- 
presses the superiority of Bestyette capes 
over ill-fitting, poorly made imitations. 
Colors,cardinal, golden brown, navy blueand tan. 


Health and Clothes Protection 


The Bestyette falls to the shoe-tops in grace- 
ful, enveloping folds, inaking an ideal protection 
from rain, snow, and piercing cold. 

You can safely send your child to school on 
the stormiest days. No colds or illness from sit- 
ting in damp clothing, if you provide her witha 
Bestyette Storm Cape. 

It would be hard to improve on this perfect 
waterproof coat-cape for the child. There 
have been many imitations, but Bes/yetle has 
no equal, 

At all dealers. Price $3.75—insist on seeing 
the “‘/estyette’”’ label. Don’t accept a substitute. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, or if you 
have the least trouble securing the Lestyelte 
Storm Cape, send P.O. or Express Money Order 
for $3.75 to nearest distributor named below 
(stating age and color) and the garment packed in 
an attractive box will bedelivered prepaid at once. 


New York Mackintosh Co., New York City 


Duck Brand Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
lant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VS BRANCH, 
MULHENS & xrorrr, a 
298 Baoromay, New Yous NY. 
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= Not Scissors 
Never Cuts 


Coin or 2c. stamps 


STITCH RIPPER 


Rip Seams witha Stitch Ripper. Saves hard work with fingers. 
It’sa Picker and Puller. Picks up and pulls out machine stitching, 


bastings, draws threacs for hemstitching, easily, quickly. Favorite 
No.3, French Enamel Handle, 25c. Fancy No. 5, French Enamel 
Handle,50c. Silver Mounted Handle.50c. Money Back. Agents 


Wanted. A.J. De MERRITT, 179 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 











A thin, translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily ap- 
plied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 
indestructible. Great variety of designs 
appropriate for doors, transoms, windows ir 
houses, churches, hotels, etc. Write for free 
samples and colored catalog, Dealers wanted. 


Windowphanie 








H.W. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., NewYork 
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Good Manners and Good Form 
at Christmas 


A Department of Social Usage: By Florence Burton Kingsland 


This department will be continued during 1910. 


Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries 


by mail, provided a stamped, self-addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters to 
Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Opening a Gift in the Presence of the Giver 


A man recently brought me a present when 
he came to call. I didn’t open it until after 
he had left. Should I have opened it in his 
presence ? SUSANNA. 

Had you opened the present when it was given 
you it would have shown greater appreciation 
of his kindness, but if other callers were present 
it would have been in better taste, after having 
expressed your thanks, to have laid the gift 
aside unopened until later. In this case you 
should send a note of appreciation to this friend 
as soon as possible, as at the time of your verbal 
thanks the nature of the present was not known 
to you. Should a box of bonbons be brought 
you it would be more courteous to open it at 
once and to share its contents with those present. 


A Pretty Table Decoration for Christmas 


I am at a loss to know how to decorate my 
table for a Christmas dinner. Will you please 
give me some suggestion? i 2s Bs 

The table may be lighted with candles, white 
or scarlet, with shades to match. A tiny Christ- 
mas tree from two to three feet in height may 
be substituted for the usual flower centerpiece, 
its base covered with white cotton sprinkled 
with mica-dust to suggest the appearance of 
snow, and surrounded with a wreath either of 
holly or mistletoe. The effect of icicles will be 
obtained if the tips of the boughs are dipped 
and allowed to remain for a few hours in a satu- 
rated solution of alum, which will crystallize on 
them. The tree may be decorated with a tiny 
gift for each one present, with small candles and 
strings of white and red popcorn, cranberries, 
etc. The gifts need be nothing more than trifles, 
which any hostess can easily make if a little 
time and ingenuity be spent. If appropriate to 
the recipients and suggestive of ‘‘jollitie” they 
will be far more successful in affording amuse- 
ment and fun than if anything more elaborate 
or expensive was provided in their place. 
Saying “Please” is Only Courteous 

When asking a saleswoman in a shop to show 
me goods, especially during the busy Christmas 
season, is it necessary to say ‘‘please”? I hate 
to be childish. CATHERINE B. 

It is never childish to be polite, and where 
speaking to any one it is only civil to word your 
sentence courteously. In no other country but 
our own does one ever hear a purchaser address 
shopkeepers as though it were his right to have 
his wants supplied as quickly and expeditiously 
as his own time will allow. In England and on 
the Continent they go to what may appear to 
us, perhaps, an extreme, by opening the con- 
versation with ‘‘Good-morning,” or ‘‘Good-day, 
and then asking for what they wish, almost as 
though requesting a favor. 


What to Put on Cards With Gifts 


What shall I write on the cards that I send 
with Christmas presents to my friends? H.T. 

Unless you can think of something appropriate 
for each friend it is better to write nothing. 
Such hackneyed phrases as ‘‘With love and a 
Merry Christmas” carry no Christmas spirit 
with them, for they have been worn so thread- 
bare that they have well-nigh lost all meaning. 
Take time to write your Christmas messages, 
think of each friend individually as you prepare 
her gift and then send her an expression of 
genuine affection and a heartfelt Christmas 
wish. One young woman of my acquaintance 
wrote to a friend in great sorrow, to whom 
Christmas brought heartbreaking memories, 
wishing her a ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” It is need- 
less to say that her gift failed utterly to fulfill 
its mission, for the words showed such thought- 
lessness and lack of sympathy that the pain they 
caused overshadowed any possible feeling of 
pleasure. To one in trouble the holiness of 
Christmas Day should be emphasized. ‘‘May 
all the blessings of Christmas be yours” might 
be an appropriate message. 


The Correct Way to Set a Table 


I expect to have friends with me during the 
Christmas holidays and am anxious to have my 
table set in the proper way. Will you please 
explain the correct positions of the knives, forks 
and spoons, and also tell me how and when 
finger-bowls are used? A Hostess. 

All forks, with the exception of the small one 
used for raw oysters, should be put at the left 
of the plate; the oyster-fork, soup-spoon and 
knives at the right, all in the order in which they 
are to be used. As oysters are eaten before soup, 
and the soup before the meat, the oyster-fork 
should be farthest from the plate, then the soup- 
spoon, and last the knife, nearest the plate, as it 
is to be used the last of the three. The spoon 
used for soup is the only one that should be 
laid with the other flat silver, the dessert-spoon 
is put on the plate from which the dessert is to 
be eaten, and the coffee-spoon in the saucer of 
the coffee-cup. If bread-and-butter knives are 
to be used they may either be put on the small 
bread-and-butter plates to the left of the place 
plates, or on the table just above the latter. 
Toward the close of the meal, after the sweets 
and before the fruit course, a finger-bowl, with a 
doily between it and the plate on which it is 
laid, should be put at each place. The finger- 
bowl and doily are removed by each guest from 
the plate and placed on the table near it, if 
fruit is eaten; otherwise the finger-bowl is left 
on the plate and the fingers dipped in the water 
before leaving the table. 





Sending a Christmas Present to a Man 


A man whom I met last summer has been 
very friendly, and I should like to send him a 
Christmas present. Is this proper, and if so 
what kind of present may Isend? JOHANNA. 

There is no impropriety in your sending this 
friend a present at Christmas, but as a rule it 
is better to allow the man to take the initiative 
in this matter, as in others of greater importance. 
A man always prefers being the one to seek, 
rather than the one to be sought, so besides its 
being a little more dignified on the girl’s part to 
allow her man friends to start such little cour- 
tesies, it is also a surer way of winning their 
approval. It is not considered in good taste for 
a girl either to give a man or receive from him 
any present of intrinsic value. Books, music, 
desk calendars, candy, anything that may be 
useful or enjoyable without the recipient’s feel- 
ing any sense of obligation, may be chosen. 


One’s Own Photoéraph as a Present 


As I have had my photograph taken recently 
I planned having the pictures framed and giving 
them to my friends as Christmas presents. Is 
it good form to do this? BETTY. 

In my opinion it is never in good taste to give 
one’s photograph as a Christmas present, espe- 
cially one already framed. The only exception 
might be to a very intimate friend, one who is 
sure to enjoy having it in her room among her 
household goods. It is always better, I think, to 
wait until we are asked for our photographs be- 
fore giving them to friends, for it is taking a 
great deal for granted in presupposing a welcome 
for them. Moreover, personal taste differs so 
greatly in regard to what is a good likeness that 
often, instead of giving pleasure, we may be only 
taxing our friend’s ingenuity to find a way of 
expressing the proper degree of appreciation. 


When Giving a Theater Party 


During the Christmas holidays I expect to 
give my first theater party for both men and 
girls. What is the proper way to enter and take 
our seats at the theater? MATHILDE. 

When a woman gives a theater party at which 
both men and girls are present, and there is no 
actual host, she generally gives the tickets to 
one of the men, usually to the one with whom 
she is best acquainted, and asks him to act as 
host during that evening. He then will assume 
such responsibilities for her, as seeing that the 
carriages are called, etc., after the performance. 
When entering the theater the ladies pass first, 
followed by the man of the party who has the 
tickets. As soon as he has joined them he 
assumes the lead, making his way to the usher, 
who will indicate the seats which his ticket- 
coupons call for. Should the usher be met near 
the door the women usually follow close behind 
him, the men of the party in the rear. Fre- 
quently the usher is half way down the aisle, in 
which case the women should follow their escort, 
not precede him. In going from the aisle to 
one’s seat one faces the stage, and if obliged to 
pass others already seated a brief word of 
apology should be said. Men and girls seat 
themselves alternately, taking care that the 
aisle seat be occupied by a man. 


Christmas Presents of Money 


Is it ever in good taste to give presents of 
money at Christmas? PERPLEXED. 

There are many occasions where a present of 
money is more appreciated than anything else 
that could be given, not only in cases of the 
poor, but in many others where the necessities 
are met, but where very little surplus remains 
for the many little luxuries so often wanted. It 
is important, however, when wishing to make a 
present of money, to choose a graceful way in 
which to give it. A box of candy with the gold 
piece concealed under the lid or wound in a 
large ball of yarn is one way that might be 
chosen. Gold pieces, in place of paper bills, 
seem a little less commercial, and we have 
the excuse that gold—with frankincense and 
myrrh—was the first Christmas present ever 
given. In many cases money may not be given 
at all; one must know that it will be acceptable 
before making the attempt, and it is often a 
difficult question to decide, as people differ so 
greatly in regard to such matters. If there is 
the slightest chance that in giving money we 
may be guilty of wounding the pride or the 
feeling of the one to whom we wish to give 
pleasure, it would be far better to choose some 
other gift rather than to run this risk. 


Rude to Acknowledze a Gift by Telephone 


I have frequently been called up on the tele- 
phone by a friend in order that she may thank 
me for a Christmas present. Is this not in bad 
taste? SOPHIE. 

It is not only in very bad taste, but discour- 
teous as well. Your friend is under obligations 
to you, for you have spent time, thought and 
money to give her pleasure, and to claim more 
of your time when you may be engaged in some 
important occupation only increases this obli- 
gation. She should consider not only her own 
convenience, but also yours, and try to give you 
pleasure in return for what you have given her. 
A note of thanks should be sent in acknowledg- 
ment of any gift, no matter how trivial, unless 
the opportunity arises at once of expressing one’s 
appreciation in person. Such notes, if written 
almost immediately after receiving a present, 
will convey the impression that it has afforded 
real pleasure. 
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Buy This 
Exquisite 
Fur Set 
for Xmas. 
It is the 
Finest 
Black 
American 
Lynx. 

We will 
send it 
to you 
with our 
guar- 
antee of 


perfect 
satisfac- 
tion or 
money (@ 
refunded a 
7 
Write A 
for 
Free 
Catalog 
Today 


Entire set made from that rich, black, lustrous, long, 
silky fur, American lynx, so popular for its splendid 
wearing qualities as well as beautiful appearance. 

No. 6L127—Hat, the latest and most popular 
shape, trimmed with the natural head and tail, 
giving a long, graceful plume effect. $3 75 
A style becoming toanyone. ... . ° 


No.29L103—Extra LargeShawl Scarf, asillustrated, 
withlargeaniimal headand fourtails. Lined $7 45 
with finest quality of peau de cygne silk . ° 

No, 29L 103 A—The Largest Size Rug Muff, lined 
with beautiful shirred peau de cygne silk. $6 57 


Has head, four paws and bushy tail .. 
Complete set of three pieces . . . . . $17.00 
This Beautiful Pure Taffeta Silk Petti-— . 


coat we are offering at about one-half 
the price you would pay foritat retail ; P 
the same quality of rustling taffeta ms) 


is never put in a petticoat that would 
sell for less than from $7.00 to $9.00. 
Full flare ruffle, twelve inches deep, 
as illustration shows, with two wide 
tailor clusters of shirring and cord- 
ings. Finished with extra sateen 
dust ruffle. If it’s not the great- 
est value ina Pure Taffeta Silk 
Petticoat you have ever seen, 
you can return it and we will 
refund your money and all 
transportation charges. 
Colors, black, white, wista- 
ria, chainpagne color, 
navy blue, light tan, 
brown, dark red, dark 
green, plum or raisin 
color,also changeable 
ceriseand green, red 
and black, blueand 
green, brown and 
black, green and y 
black, gray and 
black, blue and 
black. 


Our special 
price, 


$375 


No. of Skirt 25L 224 














We Write 
have nc today 
sce BELLASHESSSCO « 

+ naeee BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. Fre = 
Agents. NEW YORK CITY,NLY.  cataioz. 
F ; ] 


An Invitation 


We invite you—reader of this advertisement — to 
go to any stove dealer in the United States andask him 
to set up in your kitchen a CONTROL Range to try 
free for 3 months. 

Should your dealer deny you the privilege, please 
notify us without delay and we will be glad to ship you 
a CONTROL direct, all freights paid, under the broadest 
kind of a free trial offer. 

We are daily demonstrating in this way how 
CONTROL Ranges burn 30 to 60 per cent less fuel 
than other high grade ranges; that CONTROL Ranges 
offer as good or better baking facilities than any stove 
you have ever known; that it is possible to buy an 
exceptionally fine range ata fair price. 

Won’t YOU try a CONTROL Range at our invitation 
and feel free to choose or reject it ? 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N.Y. 


CONTROL RANGE 








HANDKERCHIEFS Make 
AGENTS Represent a big manufacturer. 
Easy work. Fineline of Dress Good 
CREDIT Goods, etc. Free Samples. Money 


Stamp brings particulars. 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. ¥., Dept. 50 
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A Book of Beautiful 
Gift Suggestions 


OU who wish to select a gilt 
for the family! Send for the 
Packard Piano Catalog. It shows 
the best gift of all. 

3est, because nothing means so much pleas- 
ure to all as a good piano. _ Best, because no 
other piano has quite the distinctively sweet 
singing tone of marvelous durability that 
makes the Packard 


The Piano for the Home 


As this sterling instrument is practically 
perfection, so its catalog is far in advance of 
any similar book. It shows the various styles 
in the natural colors just as they appear in 
homes the country over. From it you can 
easily make an intelligent selection, Then 
we will arrange for you to hear the instrument 
you prefer no matter where you live. — 

Don’t buy a piano until you get this book 
and know how easily you can pay for a 











Packard. Write today. 





THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. A. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 






















FOR CHRISTMAS 
Send for Bishop’s Free“Gift Booklet” 


“Mine Own Little 
» Christmas Ideas” contains 
a special selection of 175 
articles which have proved 
extremely popular for 
Christmas gifts. We show 
three of them here. 


$1950 buys this Genuine Ma- 
— hogany Sewing Table. 
It has drop leaves and two 
drawers with either wood, glass 
Yor brass knobs. Hlas remova- 
ble trays and five compartments. 
Ileight, 28 inches. Size of top, 
35 x18 inches. A $30 gift for 
only $19.50. , 


This handsome Mozart 50 
Music Cabinet only $132 
in Golden Oak, or $15.00 in Gen- 
uine Mahogany or Walnut. It 
has French legs, hand carved 
feet, graceful roll edge, adjust- 
able shelves, 
and drawer fit- 
ted with wood, 
glass or brass 
knobs. Height, 





“*Priscilla’’ 
Sewing Table 









38 in. Width, 
20 in. Fo 
$20 giftfor A «yozart” 
— $13.50. Music Cabinet 


$2975 buys this large lux- 
— urious high grade 
Genuine Turkish Leather 
Rocker. Made of the finest 
material throughout and will 
xive a life-time of comfort 
and satisfaction. Rockers 
of equal quality sell else- 
where for $50. 

Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles illustrates and 
describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable furniture 
—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in ‘*Period’’ 
and Mo lern styles. It tells how you save one-third in buy- 
ing direct. While this Book costs $1.50 to publish we mail it 
to those interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25c in stamps, 
which inay be deducted from your first purchase. 

We ship on approval and prepay freight to all points east 
of the Mississippi river and north ot the Tennessee line, allow- 
ing freight that far to points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘Jefferson’ Rocker 











Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank. 
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Direct from 
New York's only 
Baby Shop. 
Illustrates every 
baby need at 
prices far lower 
than elsewhere. 
Gives invaluable 
advice on baby’s 
care. Makes shop- 
ping by mail simple 
and satisfactory. 
Goods delivered free 
— Money back if wanted, 
Sent absolutely free to 
every mother. You will 


Write be charmed with the prac- 
now for tical, beautiful styles in this 
this book 


FREE ENCYCLOPEDIA. Write today, 





STUART BABY SHOP, 509-A Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 








The Young Mothers’ Guide 
at Christmas 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge will continue next year to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped, self-addressed envelope must be inclosed. 








The Children’s Toys 
and Their Care 


O HOUSEHOLDS wiere 
there are children 
Christmas generally 
brings an avalanche of toys, 
and it would be well if the 











What Mothers Ask 
About Christmas 


Ice Cream for Children 
We are going to have a 
Christmas party for our 
little boy, aged five years, 
and want to know what kind 








parents, uncles and aunts, 





of ice cream it will be best 





and all the other numerous 

relatives of the little folks would stop to consider 
the true value of toys before making their 
Christmas purchases. Toys may be of great 
educational value to the child, as well as a source 
of amusement. Beginning in babyhood with 
kindergarten balls of the primary colors, the 
thoughtful mother will guide her child at his play 
and impart a great many lessons useful in later 
life. .A baby of three months may have a 
brightly-colored ball hung just within reach as he 
lies in his crib or carriage. He will first follow 
the ball with his eyes, then soon begin to reach 
out for it with his little hands and learn to set it 
in motion when it stops swinging. All this will 
teach him the use of his hands, the form and 
size of objects, and to judge distances. 


Be Careful in Selecting Them 


? SELECTING toys for babies remember 
that nearly everything goes into their little 
mouths; therefore, select things that are too 
large to be swallowed or pushed up the nose or 
into the ear, and those that are not painted. 
Animals with wool that can be easily picked off 
are often very dangerous to little folks who pick 
off the wool, swallow it and then have serious 
trouble with their digestive organs. Wooden 
animals, strongly made, well shaped and un- 
painted, are safe toys for babies under two 
years of age. Unpainted building blocks, rag 
dolls, rubber toys with the little whistle in the 
back removed, and various pretty balls are all 
safe and interesting toys for babies of this age. 
Brightly-colored linen picture books full of 
animals and birds are Loth attractive and of 
educational value. As the child grows a little 
older paper books may be substituted, and 
valuable lessons in self-control may be taught 
if the child shows a strong tendency to tear or 
misuse them. Many children have a very 
strong destructive tendency, but this should be 
promptly checked by the mother. A baby a 
year old can easily be made to understand not 
to destroy books and toys by a mother who is 
persistent in her efforts to stop this habit. 


Toys Suitable for Older Children 


HEN getting toys for older children choose 

things which they can use by themselves, 
and that are not so complicated that an adult is 
required every time the article is played with. 
Many intricate mechanical toys are now on the 
market, but they are often beyond the grasp of 
the child’s little brain, and after pulling them to 
pieces to see how they go he will become dis- 
gusted with them and leave them forgotten in 
the corner. These toys are expensive and much 
money may be wasted in their purchase. 

Little girls may be taught invaluable lessons 
in housekeeping, sewing and even bringing up 
children by playing with dolls, a baby house and 
its furnishings. Boys may derive an equal 
amount of benefit from tool-boxes, jig-saws and 
toy stables. Insist, however, that anything 
once begun shall be completely finished before 
anything else is taken up. It is a very bad 
habit to allow a child to have several pieces of 
unfinished work lying about. 

Materials for weaving baskets or making seats 
for chairs are often appreciated by older children 
and will occupy many stormy days when they 
are asking for ‘‘something to do.”” Photography 
is another occupation enjoyed by both boys and 
girls, but when a camera is given a child the 
mother should insist that the developing and 
printing shall be patiently learned at home. 


Children Should Take Care of Their Pets 
IVE animals cannot exactly be called ‘‘toys” 
but they may often be very acceptable gifts 
to children, and teach many lessons in faithful- 
ness and kindness. The child who is given a pet 
should be required to take care of it himself, and 
made to feel that the animal or bird is depend- 
ent upon its little master’s love and care. 
Plants and outfits for a window-garden, if the 
child lives in the city, will often do much to 
develop his love for Nature and keep him 
amused and interested. All country children 
should have little gardens of their own, and may 
be taught how to start bulbs in the house or barn 
before it is time to put them in the garden. 
One of the greatest lessons that children may 
be taught from their toys is that of neatness and 
orderliness. As soon as a baby can walk he 
should at least be made to assist in putting 
away his toys when he has finished playing with 
them. ‘The first years of babyhood and early 
childhood are the times when good or bad habits 
are formed for life, and the habit of tidiness is 
one that every child may easily be taught. 
Even if a playroom cannot be given to the 
children a few shelves can be provided for the 
toys and books. The shelves should be within 
reach of the little people, who should never be 
allowed to go to bed without first putting all away. 


to serve. Our boy is very 
fond of chocolate ice cream, but some of the 
mothers I know do not allow their children to 
eat this. Is it only a foolish idea of theirs, or 
do you think chocolate is harmful to young 
children? Mas. T. F. 
Have plain vanilla ice cream at your party. 
You can either have it moulded in fancy shapes 
for each child or in one large mould with a little 
spun barley sugar around it to dress it up. 
Chocolate is so rich that it often acts as a poison 
to young children, and while it may not hurt 
your boy it is not wise to run any risks with 
another person’s child who may have a more 
delicate digestion. 


Let Children Make Their Own Gifts 


Do you think it is a good idea to have a little 
ten-year-old girl make all her own Christmas 
presents? My little daughter has never done 
this, but Ihave thought this year 1 would let her 
do so. Mrs. B. 


Yes, I think it is an excellent plan to have 
children make their own gifts. It keeps them 
happily occupied and is very good discipline for 
them. They feel then that the gift 1s really 
theirs to give away, and relatives generally 
greatly value this kind of present. 

The Convalescent Child’s Christmas 

My little girl, five years old, is convalescing 
from scarlet fever. She is not a bit sick, but is in 
the tedious ‘‘peeling stage,” and of course must 
stay by herself on Christmas Day. Can you 
give me any suggestion that will make the day 
happier for her? Mrs. L. P. K. 

In the first place, let her hang up her stocking 
as usual, but fill it with toys from the five-and- 
ten-cent store so that when they are all de- 
stroyed at the end of her illness there will be no 
great loss. Dress a little Christmas tree for her 
and call it a ‘‘Doll’s Tree.”?’ Have numerous 
inexpensive paper dolls hung on the branches 
of the tree and cheap toys that can easily be 
destroyed. Let her have her stocking after 
breakfast, the tree after dinner, and then every 
hour until her bedtime let her hunt for one 
present that you have hidden while she has been 
asleep. A cheap blank book in which she can 
make a house for her paper dolls, a lot of maga- 
zines from which she can cut furniture for 
the different rooms, a few kindergarten cards, 
with bright silks to sew with, some mats to 
weave, a “‘magic paper flower-box,” a soap- 
bubble pipe, a subscription to a children’s maga- 
zine with one copy of it, may all be included 
among the hidden gifts and make a very inter- 
esting afternoon. Wrap all the gifts in brightly- 
colored papers and let the child have the fun of 
unwrapping them herself. Burn all of the toys 
and books when the room is fumigated at the 
end of the disease. In toys and books handled 
during the illness germs will hide that may give 
the disease to others months afterward. 


Afternoon is the Time for the Taffy-Pull 

During the holidays we are going to have an 
old-fashioned ‘‘taffy-pull” for our children and 
their friends. As they are all under ten years of 
age do you think an evening party or one in the 
afternoon would be better? And will you please 
give me a good recipe for taffy that will not 
harm them? Mrs. JOHN I. 

Have the taffy-pullin the afternoon. Children 
under ten years of age are far too young to go 
out in the evening for a more or less exciting 
time. Here is a simple recipe for taffy: 

One cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one 
large tablespoonful of butter, a generous pinch of 
salt. 

Candy given to children after meals is less likely 
to harm them than at any other time. 


Special Skates for Young Children 

We have a large family of older children and 
one little girl of five years. The older children 
all have skates and the little one has begged for 
a pair for Christmas. Her father thinks her 
ankles are not yet strong enough and I would like 
your opinion. A Country MOTHER. 

The child is rather young for the single-runner 
skates, but a special kind of skate is now made 
for young children, and I think these would do 
her no harm. These children’s skates have two 
runners and are very much easier to stand up on 
than the other varicty. 


Present for a Delicate Little 

I have rather a delicate little boy, ten years 
old, who has to remain in the house many days 
during the winter months as he cannot stand the 
long trip to school in bad weather. We want to 
give him something for Christmas that will keep 
him happy at home and cannot think of just the 
right thing. Can you help us? Mrs. K.L, 

Why not give him a small typewriter? This 
will be an amusement and at the same time will 
be useful to him when he grows older. 


30Y 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City. 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in the magazine. 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and she will 


take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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$400 
“National” 
‘Amas Offers: 









C 61— Ladies’ C 62—Men’s Pure Linen 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
Handkerchiefs Each 19¢ 
ym 19¢ 6 for 
‘or 1.00 
$1.00 . 


With ‘ 

any ostage 
excepting I, 0, prepaid and 
Q, U,V, X.Y and Z satisfaction guaranteed 


In ordering, be sure to state initial desired. 
Your money cheerfully refunded tf you are not pleased, 






$1.00 fortwo of the most stylish and dainty pieces 
of the new neckwear. I'wosplendid Xmas gifts. 
C81—Coat Collar and Cuff Set of Point 
de Venise lace, in beautiful new pat- 
tern, in white only. Price 59 cents. 
C82—Collar and Jabot of Brussels Net 
with hand-made French knots and 
artistic bow of ribbon. Colors: 
white, light blue, pink or heliotrope. 
Price 59 cents. 
Special Xmas Price for both of above pieces, No. C 81 
and C 82, if ordered together, $1.00. Postage Prepaid. 
Your money back if you are dissatisfied. 





A“NATIONAL” Special $2.00 


This is the New Scarf-Veil, worn for almost 
every occasion, over the hair or the hat, under the 
coat to protect the neck and shoulders, or as a veil. 
There could be no more stylish, useful or beauti- 
ful present than this ‘NA TIONAL” Scarf-Veil. 


















C 83 — Chiffon 
Silk Scarf-veil, 
full 82 inches 
long, 24 inches 
wide, with hem- 
stitched ends and 
border of narrow 
satin stripes. 
Colors: Laven- 
der, Black, Rose, 
Myrtle Green, 
Light Blue, 
Champagne, White, Navy Blue, 
Medium Brown and Light Grey. 
Sold elsewhere at $2.50. The 
“NATIONAL” special Xmas 
u price only $2.00, three for $5.59, 


Postage Prepaid. State color desired. 


Your money refunded cheerfully if you are not more than delighted. 
FREE Catalogue of Useful Xmas Gifts 


Upon_ request we will send you FREE the 
“NATIONAL” Catalogue of Useful Christmas 
Gifts, containing hundreds of stylish new Gifts, 
all at “NA’TIONAL” Prices. We want you 
to write for this book —but especially do we 
want you to order one of the Special Christmas 
Offerings above. You can secure no more suit- 
able and stylish presents and the values are un- 
usual, Absolute satisfaction always guaranteed. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
221 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 











Everything the Baby Wears 






« 


wsdl w 

WRITE MAIL 
yor mY F REE oxver CATALOG 

It fNlustrates and gives the cost of each garment 
and of every requirement for complete outfits up 
to three years of age. It gives full directions for 
ordering, measuring, etc., and contains up-to-date 
suggestions as to baby’s needs in care and clothing. 


I PREPAY ALL CHARGES 
to any express or post office in the United States. If any 
purchase proves unsatisfactory, for any reason, it may be 
returned, either for exchange, or refund of money. I deliver 
the latest fashions in infants’ garments, right to your door, 
with less trouble and at lower cost than they can be obtained 
elsewhere or otherwise. Write for my Catalogue. 








\ MRS. MARY POTTER, 532 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











100 WEDDING $800 


Invitations Engraved 
New York style and workinanship. Fine heavy paper 
inside and outside envelopes to match. * For $1.56 
more we will make the copper plate into a handsome 
ash tray or card receiver, Est. 1857. 

CORLIES, MACY & CO., 40 John Street, NEW YORK 


Elizabeth Harrison’s Books 


Beautiful Christmas Presents. Study of Child-Nature, Storyland, 
Children of the Foothills, etc. Each full of vital thought. $1.00. 
CENTRAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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| Indelibly Stamped | 
- on each bonbon is the. name | 
_“LOWNEY,” an endorsement as 
good with the public as our en- 
dorsement is good with the banks. 


ork dk 


When you turn a bonbon over and 
see “LOWNEY” on the back, 
just as a bank teller turns over a 
check, then you know that it is 
good, that is to say, whether the 
package costs five cents or five dol- 
lars, the contents are pure, of the 
choicest materials, superfine in qual- 
ity and flavor, full weight, and that 
back of it stands 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON 
COCOA — CHOCOLATE — BONBONS — 
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YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 
“NON-NETTLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor. It is the poisonous nettles 
that cause the trouble. Our metho keeps them out and 
there are No Neti Non-Newio White 

They are the softest, smoothest, finest and best Flannels 
in the world. We sell direct to mothers. Beware of 
imitations. ‘* Non-Nettle'' is stamped every half yard 
on selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


SEND FOR FREE NON- 
NETTLE SAMPLE CASE 


containing sample books of Flanneis, Antiseptic Dia- 
per, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth bar- 
gains, etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue 
showing 50 styles of Embroidered White Flannel, 
Infants’ Complete Outfits, separate garments, Rubber 
goods, and hundreds of special articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby. All free. For 25 cts. we 
will include a complete set of Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern 
for plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the 
new skirts and pinning blankets that fasten with- 
out buttons or pins, shirts without shoulder or 
arm hole seams, etc., etc., with comprehensive 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of material 
needed for each garment. 
If you care for your baby’s health and com- 
fort write us y. 


The Lamson Brothers Co., 
Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 


ot 








Antique Pewter 
for Christmas 


The craze for Pewter con- 
tinues. It is fascinating for 
home decoration and unsur- 
passed as a Christmas or 
Wedding Gift. Inexpensive. 


Booklet 32-P shows pictures 
and prices. Sent free. 


REED & BARTON CO. 
Silversmiths 








320 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Box Crane’s Note Paper 
and Envelopes, Gray or 
White, Paper Embossed 
any color, one or two 
Initials, Complete, 50c. 
50 P ep 15 cents. 
ar ee Rajah Linen, 
Style 208 -L. Blue or White, Embossed Style 206-L 
Gold, Silver or Bronze, and 50 Envelopes, $1.00. Postage 20c. 


BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY COMPANY, Saint Louis 
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LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


the sun. Beside Elizabeth, under a group of 
pines lay a bed of snow-lilies, their golden heads 
dew-drenched, waiting for the touch of the 
morning; waiting, too—so she thought—for that 
Canadian poet who will yet place them in English 
verse beside the daffodils of Westmoreland. 

She could hardly breathe for delight. The 
Alps, whether in their Swiss or Italian aspects, 
were dear and familiar to her. She climbed 
nimbly and well, and her senses knew the magic 
of high places. But never, surely, had even 
traveled eyes beheld a nobler fantasy of Nature 
than that composed by these snows and forests 
of Lake Louise; such rocks of opal and pearl; 
such dark gradations of splendor: in calm water; 
such balanced intricacy and harmony in the 
building of this ice palace that reared its majesty 
above the lake; such beauty of subordinate and 
converging outline in the supporting mountains 
on either hand; as though the Earth Spirit had 
lingered on his work, finishing and caressing it in 
conscious joy. 


92383 And in Elizabeth’s heart, too, there was a 
freshness of spring; an overflow of something 
elemental and irresistible. 

Yet, strangely enough, it was at that moment 
expressing itself in regret and compunction. 
Since the dawn that morning she had been un- 
able to sleep. The strong light, the pricking air, 
had kept her wakeful, and she had been employ- 
ing her time in writing to her mother, who was 
also her friend: 


. . . “Dear Little Mother: You will say I have 
been unkind—I say it to myself. But would it 
really have been fairer if I had forbidden him to 
join us? There was just a chance—it seems ridicu- 
lous now—but there was—I confess it! And by my 
letter from Toronto—though really my little note 
might have been written to anybody—I as good as 
said to him, ‘Come and throw the dice—and let 
us see what falls out!’ Practically, that is what it 
amounted to—I admit it in sackcloth and ashes. 
Well !—we have thrown the dice—and it won't do! 
No, it won't, it won’tdo! And it is somehow all my 
fault—which is abominable. But I see now what I 
never saw at home or in Italy, that he is a thousand 
years older than I—that I should weary and jar 
upon him at every turn were I to marry him. Also, 
I have discovered—out here—I believe, darling, 
you have known it all along!—that there is at the 
very root of me a kind of savage—a creature that 
hates fish-knives and finger-glasses and dressing for 
dinner—the things I have done all my life, and 
Arthur Delaine will go on doing all his. Also, that I 
never want to see a museum again—at least not for 
a long time, and that I don’t care twopence whether 
Herculaneum is excavated or not! 

“Isn’t it shocking? I can’t explain myself, and 
poor Mr. Arthur evidently can’t make head or tail 
of me and thinks me a little mad. So I am, ina 
sense. I am suffering from a new kind of folie des 
grandeurs. The world has suddenly grown so big; 
everything in the human story—all its simple, fun- 
damental things at least—is writ so large here. 
Hope and ambition—love and courage—the man 
wrestling with the earth—the woman who bears and 
brings up children—it is as though I had never felt, 
never seen them before. They rise out of the dust 
and mist of our modern life—great shapes warm 
from the breast of Nature—and I hold my breath. 
Behind them, for landscape, all the dumb, age-long 
past of these plains and mountains; and, in front, 
the future on the loom and the young, radiant 
nation, shuttle in hand, moving to and fro at her 
unfolding task! 


22388 ‘‘ How unfair to Mr. Arthur that this queer in- 
toxication of mine should have altered him so in my 
foolish eyes—as though one had scrubbed all the 
golden varnish from an old picture and left it crude 
and charmless. It is not his fault—it is mine. In 
Europe we loved the same things; his pleasure 
kindled mine. But here he enjoys nothing that I 
enjoy; he is longing for a tiresome day to end, when 
my heart is just singing for delight. For it is not 
only Canada in the large that holds me, but all 
its dear, human, dusty, incoherent detail—all its 
clatter of new towns and spreading farms—of push- 
ing railways and young parliaments—of road- 
making and bridge-making—of sawmills and lum- 
ber camps—detail so different from anything I 
have ever discussed with Arthur Delaine before. 
Some of it is ugly, I know—I don’t care! It is like 
a Rembrandt ugliness—that only helps and minis- 
ters to a stronger beauty, the beauty of prairie and 
sky, and the beauty of the human battle, the battle 
of blood and brain, with the earth and her forces. 
“** Enter these enchanted woods, you who dare!’ 
“There is a man here—a Mr. George Anderson, 
of whom I told you something in my last letter— 
who seems to embody the very life of this country, 
to be the prairie and the railway and the forest— 
their very spirit and avatar. Personally, he is 
often sad; his own life has been hard; and yet the 
heart of him is all hope and courage, all delight, too, 
in the daily planning and wrestling, the contrivance 
and the cleverness, the rifling and outwitting of 
Nature, that makes a Canadian—at any rate, a 
Western Canadian. I suppose he doesn’t know 
anything about art. Mr. Arthur seems to have 
nothing in common with him; but there is in him 
that rush and energy of life from which, surely, art 
and poetry spring—when the time is ripe. 
_ “Don’t, of course, imagine anything absurd! He 
is Just a young Scotch engineer who seems to have 
made some money as people do make money here— 
quickly and honestly—and is shortly going into 
Parliament. They say that he is sure to be a great 
man. To us—to Philip and me—he has been ex- 
tremely kind. I only meant that he seems to be in 
place here—or anywhere, indeed, where the world 
is moving; while Mr. Arthur, in Canada, is a walk- 
ing anachronism. He is out of perspective; he 
doesn’t fit. 





22383 “ You will say, of course, that if I married him it 
would not be to live in Canada, and once at home 
again the old estimates and ‘ values’ would reassert 
themselves. ut, in a sense—don’t be alarmed !— 
I shall always live in Canada. Or, rather, I shall 
never be quite the same again; and Mr. Arthur 
would find me a restless, impracticable, discon- 
tented woman. 

_““ Would it not really be kinder if I suggested to 
him to go home by California while we come back 
again through the Rockies? Don’t you think it 
would? { feel that I have begun to get on his nerves 
—as he on mine. If you were only here! But, I 
assure you, he doesn’t look miserable, and I think 
he will bear up very well. And if it will be any 
comfort to you to be told that I know what is meant 
by the gnawing of the little worm, Compunction, 
then be comforted, dearest; for it gnaws horribly 
and out of all proportion—I vow—to my crimes. 

“Philip is better on the whole, and has taken an 
enormous fancy to Mr. Anderson. But, as I have 
told you all along, he is not so much better as you 
and I hoped he would be. I take every care of him 
that I can, but you know that he is not wax when it 
comes to managing. However, Mr. Anderson has 
been a great help.’ 
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**Who’s Who at the Family Reunion’’ 


Make up a list of relatives— grandparents, uncles, aunts and cousins 
—and obtain from them (without disclosing your purpose) their very 
early photographs—baby pictures, boyhood and girlhood pictures, old 
amily groups, wedding trip photos of the elders, etc. You will be sur- 
prised how difficult it is to select the names of the individuals from such 
hotographs- and therein lies the point of this Mirroscope entertainment. 
You are to show the pictures through the Mirroscope and set the folks 
guessing ** Who's o."’ Give each person a slip, prepared before-hand, 
containing a list of numbers with blank spaces Do cow each number. 
hrow your pictures on the screen in sequence and require each person 
to guess (silently) the names and the ages at which the photographs 
were taken, writing them down opposite each number. Give prizes. 


Other Mirroscope ‘‘ Stunts’’ 


Guessing contests on advertising trade marks and illustrations ; illus- 
trated proverbs, quotations, illustrated names of books; portraits of 
actors, authors, and base ball players; human hands, etc., etc. 

howing collections of post cards, snap shots, stamps, coins, etc. 
Plays and charades in miniature. 
Shadow-graphs and “‘ progressive story telling.” 
ome-made emmuied songs (very entertaining when used with a 
phonograph and illustrations from your own snap shots of persons known 
to all in the room). 

For the children: illustrated talks on history, geography, birds 
flowers, animals, etc.; “Mother Goose”’ illustrated while some chil 
recites; history of ‘‘ Buster Brown” and other comic characters clipped 
from Sunday papers. 


Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘20 Suggestions’’ 


There are many other uses for the Mirroscope—practical and amus- 
ing. There is a long list of them with a detailed. description of 20 
Mirroscope entertainments in our booklet, ‘“*20 SUGGESTIONS ’’— 
sent free to all. Write for it today. 

ou have never had anything in your home that can give so wide 
a variety of amusement and instruction. You will never tire of it—for 
there will always be new ways to use it. 





Every woman who has to plan holiday entertainments for the fam- 
ily reunion and other occasions needs a Mirroscope. 
an endless variety of novel and delightful evenings for young and old. 


Our free booklet gives many suggestions like the following: 


It provides 


What the Mirroscope Is 


The Mirroscope is an easily operated 
machine that throws pictures on a sheet or 
screen by means of reflected light projected 
through a strong lens. The pictures look 
like magic lantern views; but instead of 
glass slides you use any original photo- 
graph, kodak picture, post card, illustration 
from magazine, newspaper, fashion journal 
or book, original painting, drawing or 
sketch—anything not larger than seven by 
seven inches. 

Everything is shown in its own colors, 
but enlarged to six feet in diameter. 

The Mirroscope is as easy to operate as 
a phonograph. 

3 Mirroscope Styles 

GAS and ELECTRIC for town and city, 
ACETYLENE with generator for country 
home, farm and camp. 

6 Sizes in Each Style 
$3, $5, $7.50, $10, $15, and $20. 75 per cent. 
of our sales are in the $10 size. 
Sold By 
photo supply and hardware dealers, photo 
depts. of dry goods, dept. and toy stores. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle, write us 
direct giving his name. We'll send youa 
copy of ‘‘20 Suggestions,’’ catalog and 
price list. 





THE BUCKEYE STEREOPTICON CO., 5502 Carnegie Avenue, CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High Grade Stereopticons for Scientific, Educational and Amusement Purposes. 
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Prices are uniform. 


She MNiacey Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














O. H. L. WERNICKE 
Father of Sectional Bookcases 
President of the Macey Company 
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THE PREVAILING STYLES ARE 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


On sale with merchants in the 
United States and Canada. 
Where not represented we sell 
direct, also from our own retail 
stores in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston. The 
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['Rish the Button-and Rest’| 


An Ideal 
Xmas 


Gift 
For 
Your 

Wife — 
Your 

Husband 



























—and Real Rest 


No better gift, either for Xmas, 
birthday or other occasion can be se- 
lected for wife, husband or friend, 
than a large, handsome, comfortable 





The Pu 
Button Kind 
Instantly adjusted to any of its nine differ- 
eit easy positions by merely pressing a 
button. A most comfortable and desirable 
chair for invalids or convalescents. Royal 
Chairs add elegance, ideal comfort and 
pleasure to the home. Made in 100 rich, 
distinctive styles, ranging in price from 
$10 to $60. Sold by dealers. 


FRE. Our illustrated booklet 


which shows 100 styles 
of Royal chairs. A book you will 
be pleased to peruse. 


‘* Push the Button 
d Rest.’’ 


Foot 
Rest 
Slides Back 


137 
Chicago St. 
Sturgis, Mich. 















Guest Towel Scallop Towel Nodi(Red Border) Individual 
40c each $1.50 each $1.00 each 50c each 
13% x16 29 x 40 29x 44 134%x19 

For home use nothing is more refined, comforting, 

aesthetic, economical. They are hand ‘wov en, grass 
bleached and will last for many years. 

We are sole importers of these exquisite Crapo Linen 
Goods. They are sold only in our stores. 

Our illustrated C atalogue of linens, towels, laces, fancy arti- 
cles, dress linens, crépes, etc., is gladly sent upon request, and 
we are happy to have you call and inspect the goods. Send 6c. 
(postage) to Dept. J if you want samples of dress linens. 


John M. Crapo Linen Store, Crapo Bldg., 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SHEETS A000 
PMO CsS 


Look into 
the wash - basket — 
see how snowy white and 
fresh - looking they have laundered. 
That’s one way you can tell how far 
superior they are to the ordinary sheeting. 


And here’s still another way: 


Spread them on the mattress and 
over the pillows — see what a com- 
fortable, inviting appearance they 
give the bed. And the final and 
most convincing test is, they’re 
economical, because they give so 
much longer and better service. 

You can obtain Pequot Sheets and Pillow 

Cases ready-made or ready-to-make, at 
most good dry-goodsand departments stores 











Our booklet willinteresteverywoman. We 
will send it free to any one on request. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 











You should have a copy 
of our new catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a postal mention- 
ing ‘THE Lapies’ HOME 
JouRNAL. Wecan supply 
you with all materials for 
OIL,WATERCOLORand 
CHINA PAINTING. 


The Fry Art Co. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. City 
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Recollections of this letter and other thoughts 
besides, coming from much deeper strata of the 
mind than she had been willing to reveal to 
her mother, kept slipping at intervals through 
Elizabeth’s consciousness as she sat beside the 
lake. 

A step beside her startled her and she looked 
up to see Delaine approaching. 
“‘Out already, Mr. Arthur! 

breakfast.” 

“So have I. What a place!” 

Elizabeth did not answer, but her smiling eyes 
swept the glorious circle of the lake. 

“*How soon will it all be spoiled and vulgar- 
ized?” said Delaine with a shrug. ‘‘Next year, 
I suppose, a funicular to the top of the glacier!” 

Elizabeth cried out. 

“‘Why not?” he asked her as he rather coolly 
and deliberately took his seat beside her. ‘‘ You 
applaud telephones on the prairies; why not 
funiculars here?” 

“‘The one serves, 
Elizabeth eagerly. 

“Serves whom? Spoils what?” The voice 
was cold. ‘‘All travelers are not like yourself.” 

“Tam not afraid. The Canadians will guard 
their heritage.’ 

“‘How dull England will seem to you when 
you go back to it!” he said to her after a mo- 
ment. His tone had an undernote of bitterness 
which Elizabeth uncomfortably recognized. 

“Oh! I have a way of liking what I must 
like,” she said hurriedly. ‘Just now, certainly, 
I am in love with deserts—flat or mountainous 
—tempered by a private car.’ 


But J have had 


the other spoils,” said 


3 He laughed perfunctorily. And suddenly it 
seemed to her that he had come out to seek her 
with a purpose and that a critical moment might 
be approaching. Her cheeks flushed, and, to 
hide them, she leaned over the water’s edge and 
began to trail her finger in its clear wave. 

He, however, sat in hesitation, looking at her, 
the prey of thoughts to which she had no clew. 
He could not make up his mind though he had 
just spent an almost sleepless night on the at- 
tempt to do it. 

The silence became embarrassing. Then, if 
he still groped, she seemed to see her way and 
took it. 

“It was very good of you to come out and 
join our wanderings,” she said suddenly. Her 
voice was clear and kind. He started. 

**You know I could ask for nothing better,” 
was his slow reply, not without dignity. ‘‘It has 
been an immense privilege to see you like this, 
day by day.” 

Elizabeth’s pulse 

‘“‘How can I manage it?” she desperately 
thought. ‘‘But I must cid 

‘*That’s very sweet of you,” she said aloud, 
‘“when I have bored you so with my raptures. 
And now it’s coming to an end, like all nice 
things. Philip and I think of staying a little in 
Vancouver. And the Governor has asked us to 
go over to Victoria for a few days. You, I sup- 
pose, will be doing the proper round and going 
back by Seattle and San Francisco? 

Delaine received the blow—and understood it. 
There had been no definite plans ahead. Tacitly 
it had been assumed, he thought, that he was 
to return with them to Montreal and England. 
This gentle question, then, was Elizabeth’s way 
of telling him that his hopes were vain and his 
journey fruitless. 

He had not often been crossed in his life, and a 
flood of resentment surged up in a very per- 
plexed mind. 

“Thank you. 
Francisco.” 


quickened. 


Yes—I shall go home by San 


9383 The touch of haughtiness in his manner, the 
manner of one accustomed all his life 
prominent and considered person in the world, 
did not disguise from Elizabeth the 
underneath. It was hard to hurt her old friend. 
But she could only sit as though she felt nothing 
—meant nothing—of any importance. 
And she achieved it to perfection. 


to be a 


soreness 


Delaine, 


through all his tumult of feeling, was sharply 
conscious of her grace, her reticence, her soft 


dignity. They were exactly what he coveted in 
a wife—what he hoped he had captured in 
Elizabeth. How was it they had been snatched 
from him? He turned blindly on the obstacle 
that had risen in his path and the secret he had 
not yet decided how to handle began to run 
away with him. 

He bent forward with slightly heightened color. 

‘‘Lady Merton!—we might not have another 
opportunity—will you allow me a few frank 
words with you—the privilege of an old friend?” 


Elizabeth turned her face to him and a pair of 
startled eyes that tried not to waver. 
‘*Of course, Mr. Arthur she said, smiling. 





**Have I been 





doing anything dreadful ? 


‘“Mayla k what you p rsonally know of this 
Mr. Anderson?” 

He saw—or thought he saw—her brace herself 
under the sudden surprise of the name, and her 


momentary discomfiture pleased him 

‘‘What I know of Mr. Anderson?” she re- 
peated, wondering. ‘‘Why, no more than we 
allknow. What do you mean, Mr.Arthur? Ah, 
yes, I remember, you first me t him at Winnipeg; 
we made acquaintance with him the day so 

‘For the first time? But you are now seeing 
agreat deal of him. Are you quite sure—forgive 
me if I seem impertinent—that he is—quite the 
person to be admitted to your daily companion- 
ship?” 

He spoke slowly and harshly. The effort re- 
quired before a naturally amiable and nervous 


before. 


man could bring himself to put such an un- 
comfortable question made it appear particu- 
larly offensive. 


$u63 ‘Our daily companionship?” repeated 
Elizabeth in bewilderment. ‘‘What can you 
mean, Mr. Arthur? What is wrong with Mr. 
Anderson? Yousaw that everybody at Winnipeg 
seemed to know him and respect him; people 
like the Chief Justice and the Senator—what 
was his name?—and Monsieur Mariette. I don’t 
understand why you ask me such a thing. Why 
should we suppose there are any mysteries about 
Mr. Anderson?” 

Unconsciously her slight figure had stiffened, 
her voice had changed. 

Delaine felt an admonitory qualm. He 
would have drawn back, but it was too late. He 
went on doggedly: 

‘Were not all these persons you name ac- 
quainted with Mr. Anderson in his public 
capacity? His success in the strike of last year 
brought him a great notoriety. But his private 
history—his family and antecedents—have you 
gathered anything at all about them?” 

Something that he could not decipher flashed 


through Elizabeth’s expression. It was a 
strange and thrilling sense that what she had 


gathered she would not reveal—for a kingdom! 
‘*Monsieur Mariette told me all that any one 


_ need want to know!” she cried, breathing quick. 


**Ask him what he thinks—what he feels! But 
if you ask me I think Mr. Anderson carries his 
history in his face.” 


$8 Delaine pondered a moment while Elizabeth 
waited, challenging, expectant, her brown eyes 
all vivacity. 

‘*‘Well—some facts have come to my knowl- 
edge,” he said at last, ‘‘which have made me 
ask you these questions. My only object—you 
must, you will admit that !—is to save you pos- 
sible pain—a possible shock.” 

“Mr. Arthur!”’—the voice was peremptory 
—‘‘if you have learned anything about Mr. 
Anderson’s private history—by chance—with- 
out his knowledge—that, perhaps, he would 
rather we did not know—I beg you will not tell 
me—indeed—please!—I forbid you to tell me. 
We owe him much kindness these last few weeks. 
I cannot gossip about him behind his back.” 

All her fine slenderness of form, her small 
delicacy of feature, seemed to him tense and 
vibrating, like some precise and perfect instru- 
ment strained to express a human feeling or 
intention. But what feeling? While he divined 
it was she herself unconscious of it? His bitter- 
ness grew. 

‘Dear Lady 
old friend?” 

She did not soften. 

“I do trust him. But’’—her smile flashed— 

‘even new acquaintances have their rights.’ 

**You will not understand,” he said earnestly. 
*“What is in my mind came to me through no 
wish or will of mine. You cannot suppose that 
I have been prying into Mr. Anderson’s affairs! 

Sut now that the information is mine I feel a 
great responsibility toward you.” 

**Don’t feel it. I am a willful woman.” 

‘A rather perplexing one! May I, at least, 
be sure that’”’—he hesitated—‘‘that you will be 
on your guard?” 

“On my guard?’’—she lifted her eyebrows 
proudly —‘‘and against what?” 

‘*That is precisely what you won’t let me tell 
you.” 

She laughed —a little fiercely. 

‘“‘There we are; no forrarder. But please 
remember, Mr. Arthur, how soon we shall all 
Nothing very dreadful can 
happen in these few days—can it?” 

lor the first time was there 
in her smile? 


Merton!—can you not trust an 


be separating. 


a touch of malice 


$3 Delaine rose, took one or two turns along the 
path in front of her and then suddenly stopped 
beside her. 

“‘T think,”’ he said with emphasis, ‘‘that Mr. 
Anderson will probably find himself summoned 
away —immediately you get to Van- 
couver. But that I will discuss with him. You 
could give me no address, so I have not been 
able to communicate with him.” 

Again Elizabeth’s eyebrows went up. She 
rose. 

‘*Of course, you will do what you think best. 
Shall we go back to the hotel?” 

They walked along in silence. He saw that 
she was excited and that he had completely 
missed his stroke, but he did not see how to 
mend the situation. 

‘Oh, there is Philip 
Elizabeth at last, as though nothing had hap 
pened. ‘‘I wondered what could possibly have 
got him up 

Philip 
something Ww 
He was accompanied by a young man who 
seemed to be attached to the 
fisherman, hunter—at the 
gut Elizabeth had already discovered that he 
had the speech of a gentleman and attended 
the University of Manitoba during the winter. 
In the absence of Anderson Philip had no doubt 
annexed him for the morning. 

There was a pile of logs lying on the lakeside. 
Philip, rod in hand, began to scramble over 
them to a point where several large trunks over- 
hung deep water. His companion, meanwhile, 
was seated on the moss, busy with some prepa- 
rations. 


before 


going to fish,” said 


so early 
waved to her a he spoke, shouting 
hich the mountain echoes absorbed 
hotel as guide, 
pleasure of visitors. 
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BOTTLE 





or COFFEE POT 


THe OS 
A Household 


Necessity 


HE most acceptable gift that can be 

made to any member of the family. 
Useful alike to Baby, Mother, Father, Sister, 
Brother,Grandma,Grandpa, Aunt orUncle, 
Niece or Nephew, Husband, Wife or Sweet- 
heart, Athlete or Invalid, Old or Young— 
for everyone, at all times and all places. 


Thermos for Christmas 


Make your Christmas gifts distinctive. Instead of 
the usual Handkerchief, Books, Gloves or Hosiery 
give a Thermos Bottle, Pot, Jar or Pitcher, 

Make your presents mark the introduction ofa 
brand new way—THE THERMOS WAY. 

You know the advantages of the Telephone, Sew- 
ing Machine, Vacuum Cleaner, Electric Light; but 
you do not know what Comfort is unless Thermos 
is in your home and with you on your journeys. 





Thermos keeps things Hot 24.207%,2... 
Thermos keeps things Cold j.tt2t Tiaces. 


Thermos is with President 
and Mrs. Taft in the White 
House; Dr. Cook and Lieut. 
Peary carried Thermostothe 
North Pole; Lieut. Shackel- 
ton carried Thermos within 
111 miles of the South Pole; 
Ex-President Roosevelt 
carries Thermos in Africa; 
Count Zeppelin and the 
Wright Brothers carry 
Thermos in Cloudland; 
Richard Harding Davis car- 
ried Thermos in his Congo 
expedition to the Equator. 
All the world over Thermos 
carries comfort. 


Thermos Bottles, Tea and Coffee 
Pots and Jars are ideal for Autoists, 
Huntsmen, Fishermen, Yachts- 
men, Tourists and home lovers. 
The Thermos Humidor is an ideal 
Christmas gift for Father, Hus- 
band or Brother. It preserves the 
moisture, the flavor of the leaf and 
the original aroma of cigars, cig- 
arettes or tobacco. Made in Silver 
Trimmed mahogany and Circas- 
sian walnut. 

Fifty thousand progressive dealers in 
all civilized countries sell and guarantee 
genuine Thermos articles. Every up-to- 
date store has a complete display of these 
ideal Christinas gifts. 


Please Be Cautious The rmos are the. original 


emperature retaining prode 
ucts. You will be disappointed if you permit some dealer 
to sell you an attempted imitation. 


Insist on getting the genuine Thermos Bottles, Pots or Jars. 





HUMIDOR 





PITCHER 


Look for the name Thermos. It is 
stamped plainly on the bottom, 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Broadway & 27th Street, New York City 

















The First Perfect Nail Buffer 


He-Mi is the only sanitary buffer—will last a life 
time — always be new—the buffer that can be re- 


covered at will. An Le gift. Lightest in weight, 
graceful in design. le silver plated base. The 
He-Mi has straight, Pike edge of elastic wool felt 
covered with gray chamois. Adjustable, it permits 
perfect contact with nail from base to tip. On sale 
at all Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery and Department 
Stores. Price, $2.50. Ask your dealer or order 


direct. Professionals—write to-day enclosing card. 


He-Mi Mfg. Co., Dept. 5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Used in E, Burnham’s Establishments, Chicago 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of canciones. $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST ISSUED 


New from Cover to Cover 


WEBSTERS 
NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


This new book exceeds in con- 
venience, quantity, and quality, 
the old International as much as 
that surpassed the Unabridged. 


Editor in Chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
former United States Commissioner 
of Education. .* The Webster Tradi- 
tion developed by Modern Scientific 
Lexicography. »* Key to Literature 
of Seven Centuries. » General In- 
formation Practically Doubled. »* 
Divided Page; Important Words 
Above, Less Important Below. »* 
Contains More Information of Inter- 
est to More People Than Any Other 
Dictionary. 


400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 





What Genuine Pleasure to receive the NEW 
INTERNATIONAL for a Christmas Gift. 


GET THE BEST 


In Scholarship, Convenience, 
Authority, Utility. 





Ask your bookseller forthe NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


You will do usa favorto mention this magazine. 





A well-fed 
husband 


and well-nourish- 
ed, healthy chil- 
dren mean a 
cheerful wife, a 
tranquil life, and 
a happy home. 
All these and 
many other blessings are easily attained by 
the housekeeper who uses 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


acked full of choice tested 


Over 700 pages, 
recipes inevery department, splendidly illus- 
trated. Chapters on buying, carving, serving, 


decorating, etc. A capital Christmas gift. 


Price, $2. net; by mail $2.20 
Buy it at any book or department store or 
write to the publishers. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Write us for latest list ofall Mrs. Rorer’s famous cookery books 
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Mothers of little ones will find in THE 
BLYN-PLAN N. RE SHOE the 
practical results of forty years of 
specializing. It is “The 
SHOE WITHOUT 
& OOUST,.” 
carefully, 
smoothly, sub- 
stantially made. 
Constructed ex- 
actly along the 
lines of nature, 
it gives plenty of 
growing room without clumsiness. It is the ideal shoe for the 
intended purpose —and superior to all others. Sold only by the 
makers. In ordering be sure to specify size, style and leather. 
Sizes5to8,add | Sizes8%to1l, add | Sizes 11% to2, add 
15c for postage 20c for postage 25c for postage 





Button and lace 
styles in tan, 
black and patent 
leather. 


Send your name and address on a postal for a FUNNY COL- 
ORED PICTURE BOOK AND CATALOGUE FREE! 
laugh for the little ones —and grown ups too. 


ITE. 


Nine Retail Stores in New York 


k City 
L__Mail Order Dept.. THIRD AVE. Cor. 122nd Su. NEW YORK CITy-—l 


PRINT 
Your 
Own 

















Cards, circulars, book, news- 
paper. Press$5. Larger$18. Ro- 
tary $60. Save money. Print for 
others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write factory for press 
catalog, TYPE, paper, &c. 

THE PRESS CO. ,Meriden,Conn. 








LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


“IT hope Philip will be careful,” said Delaine 
suddenly. ‘‘Thereis nothing so slippery as logs.” 

Elizabeth, who had been dreaming, looked up 
anxiously. As she did so Philip, high perched on 
the farthest logs, turned again to shout to his 
sister, his light figure clear against the sunlit 
distance. Then the figure wavered, there was a 
sound of crashing wood, and Philip fell head- 
foremost into the lake before him. 

The young man on the bank looked up, threw 
away his rod and his coat and was just plunging 
into the lake when he was anticipated by 
another man who had come running down the 
bank from the hotel and was already in the water. 
Elizabeth, as she rushed along the edge, recog- 
nized Anderson. Philip seemed to have dis- 
appeared, but Anderson dived and presently 
emerged with a ome burden. The guide was 
now aiding him, and between them they brought 
young Gagddesden to land. The whole thing 
passed so rapidly that Delaine and Elizabeth, 
running at full speed, had hardly reached the 
spot before Anderson was on the shore, bearing 
the lad in his arms, 

Elizabeth bent over him with a moan of 
anguish. He seemed, to her, dead. 

“He has only fainted,” said Anderson pe. 
emptorily. ‘‘We must get him in.” And he 
hurried on, refusing Delaine’s help, carrying the 
thin body apparently with ease along the path 
and up the steps to the hotel. The guide had 
already been sent flying ahead to warn the 
household. 


2383 Thus, by one of the commonplace accidents 
of travel, the whole scene was changed for 
this group of travelers. Philip Gaddesden 
would have taken small harm from his tumble 
into the lake but for the fact that the effects of 
rheumatic fever were still upon him. As it was, 
a certain amount of fever and some heart symp- 
toms that it was thought had been overcome 
reappeared, and within a few hours of the acci- 
dent it became plain that, although he was in no 
danger, they would be detained at least ten days, 
perhaps a fortnight, at Lake Louise. Elizabeth 
sat down in deep despondency to write to her 
mother, and then lingered a while with the letter 
before her, her head in her hands, pondering 
with emotion what she and Philip owed to 
George Anderson, who had, it seemed, arrived 
by a night train and walked up to the hotel in 
the very nick of time. As to the accident itself, 
no Pine! the guide, a fine swimmer and coureur 
de bois, would have been sufficient, unaided, to 
save her brother. But, after all, it was Ander- 
son’s strong arms that had drawn him from the 
icy depths of the lake and carried him to safety. 
And since! Never had telephone and railway 
and general knowledge of the resources at com- 
mand been worked more skillfully than by him 
and the kind people of the hotel. ‘‘Don’t be the 
least anxious,” she had written to her mother; 
‘‘we have a capital doctor, all the chemist’s 
stuff we want, and we could have a nurse at any 
moment. Mr. Anderson has only to order one 
up from the camp hospital in the pass. But, for 
the present, Simpson and I are enough for the 
nursing.” 

She heard voices in the next room: a faint 
question from Philip, Anderson replying. What 
an influence this man of strong character had 
already obtained over her willful, self-indulgent 
brother! She saw the signs of it in many direc- 
tions, and she was passionately grateful for it. 
Her thoughts went wandering back over the 
past three weeks—over the whole gradual 
unveiling of Anderson’s personality. She re- 
called her first impressions of him the day of 
the ‘‘sinkhole.”’ An ordinary, strong, capable, 
ambitious young man, full of practical interests, 
with brusque manners and a visible lack of some 
of the outer wrappings to which she was accus- 
tomed: it was so that she had first envisaged 
him. Then, at Winnipeg—through Mariette 
and others—she had seen him as other men saw 
him, his seniors and contemporaries, the men 
engaged with him in the making of this vast 
country. She had appreciated his character in 
what might be hereafter, apparently, its public 
aspects; the character of one for whom the 
world surrounding him was eagerly prophesying 
a future and a career. His profound loyalty to 
Canada and to certain unspoken ideals behind, 
which were really the source of the loyalty; the 
atmosphere at once democratic and imperial in 
which his thoughts and desires moved, which 
had more than once communicated its passion to 
her; a touch of poetry, of melancholy, of great- 
ness even—all this she had gradually perceived. 
Winnipeg and the prairie journey had developed 
him thus before her. 


2288 So much for the second stage in her knowl- 
edge of him. There was a third—she was in the 
midst of it. Her face flooded with color against 
her will. ‘‘Out of the strong shall come forth 
sweetness.”?’ The words rushed into her mind. 
She hoped, as one who wished him well, that he 
would marry soon and happily. And the woman 
who married him would find it no tame future. 

Suddenly Delaine’s warnings occurred to her. 
She laughed a little hysterically. 

Could any one have shown himself more help- 
less, useless, incompetent than Arthur Delaine 
since the accident? Yet he was still on the spot. 
She realized, indeed, that it was hardly possible 
for their old friend to desert them under the 
circumstances. But he merely represented an 
additional burden. 

A knock at her sitting-room door disturbed 
her. Anderson appeared, 

“T am off to Banff, Lady Merton,” he said 
from the threshold. ‘“‘I think I have all your 
commissions. Is your letter ready?” 

She sealed it and gave it to him. Then she 
looked up at him, and for the first time he saw 
her tremulous and shaken; not for her brother, 
but for himself. 

‘“*T don’t know how to thank you!” She 
offered her hand and one of those beautiful 
looks—generous, friendly, sincere—of which she 
had the secret. 

He, too, flushed, his eyes held a moment by 
hers. Then he, somewhat brusquely, disengaged 
himself. 

‘‘Why, I did nothing! He was in no danger; 
the pales would have had him out in a twinkle. 
I wish”—he frowned—‘‘ you wouldn’t look so 
done up over it.” 

“Oh, I am all right!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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4 Fifty HAND-DRAWN HANDKERCHIEFS 76-3100 
Cent In a Holiday Gif — 







a Sprayof Mistletoe Frere 
& Christmas 





Offer 













gest bargain of the season in rare 

erchiefs. Warranted all hand-made 
and hand-drawn by our skilled workers 
on extra sheer transparent handkerchief 
linen lawn; imported direct; 11x11 
inches; worked all 4 corners; price 50c 
each. As a Special Xmas 0: to intro- 
duce our Mexican Drawnwork and other rare 
Native Handicraft, direct from workers to you, 
we will send all 4 handkerchiefs shown above 
in fancy holly box, with Spray of Fresh Mistletoe 


This PREE, postpaid for only $1.00. The same 4 hand- 
Gift v kerchiefs worked ina rare quality of pure Irish linen, 
Box Free 75c each; the 4 as a Special 4 Price Offer for $1.50. 


Other Rare Xmas Bargains 


We sell direct from worker to you, uncommon goods hand-made by 
our native Mexicans and Indians. Just the thing for Xmas Gifts. Here 
are a few Xmas bargain prices to introduce. Illustration shows sizes 
much reduced, We prepay delivery charges; pack well; fill orders same 
day received, 

° . ° ° 
Bargains in Genuine Mexican Drawnwork 

Imported direct from our workers in Mexico; the finest in the world, 
far better than Japanese. These special bargains: 

No. 402 — $2.60 Rare Lace Handkerchief for $1.69. All hand-made in 
Mexico from No. 80 linen thread. Strictly A quality. Usual price $2.50. 
Special Xmas Bargain $1.69. 

No. 203 —50ce Lace Collar for 38c. Hand-made of pure linen thread 
wheels, rare designs. pecial Xmas Bargain 38c. 

No. 3120 — Real Mexican Linen Centerpiece, hand-worked, 3 rows rare 
drawnwork on fine linen, hemstitched, 20 ins. square, $2.00. Same thing in 
these other sizes: 10-in., 68c; 12-in., $1.15; 16-in., $1.30; 24-in., $2.50; 
33-in., $3.75. Doilies to match — No, 116, two rows work, 6-in., each 25c, 
6 for $1.35; 8-in., 35c, 6 for $1.80. 

No. 610 — Mexican Filigree Brooch, hand-made of solid silver daisies 
with gold centers; 1% ins. long. An unusually dainty piece of jewelry. 
Special Xmas Price 50c; 4 for $1.29. 

No. 60444 — Mexican Filigree Swastika Pin, all silver; 7-16 in. wide; 
worth 50c. 8 al Xmas Price 30c. 

No. 1049 — Lo-Kee, the Indian’s Good-Luck God. A genuine hand-made 
Indian pottery idol; the original of all white man’s imitation figures; 6 ins. 
high, weight 2 lbs. ‘‘ Lo-Kee’’ brings you a year’s good luck. $1.50, but 
Special Xmas Price, express paid, with ‘‘ The Legend of Lo-Kee,"’ 
all for 84c. 

No. 5103 —Indian Match Safe. Hand colored; apron scratcher; 2 Indian 
olla holders; 7x9 ins. Mmas Price 25c. 

No. 814% — Navajo Silver Bracelet, war:anted genuine, hand-beaten from 
silver dollars by Navajo Indians and figured in Indian designs ; 4% inch 


wide. Special Xmas Price $1.50. 
ALMOST FREE—THIS XMAS 10c 
No. 5011 —A pretty Xmas Novelty. Hand-made paper stocking full of 


STOCKING FULL OF TOYS ... 
assorted hand-made Toys, no two alike. ia the thing for Xmas trees and 


children. Value 25c, but as a Special Holiday Offer to introduce our Xmas 
novelties, we will mail to any address for 10cto partly pay cost. 12 for $1.00. 
(Not over 12 to a customer. ) 

No. 5042 — Jinko—the Fun Maker. 
earth; more fun than any 6 toys you can buy; with directions. 
gain price 20c. 6, assorted, for $1.00. 

No. 587 — Rattle Buzzer. 
rattlesnake’s death rattle. Each 10ce, 6 for S0c. 

No. 588 — Mexican Sacred Eating Bird—Strangest of all toys, never 
before sold out of Mexico. Hand carved in wood by Mexicans; bird moves 
with life-like action. Xmas price 25c, 5 for $1.00. 

* © . Warranted genuine 
Xmas Bargains in Genuine Coral ((e i olor, 
imported direct, saving you % the cost. No. 42—14 in. clasp Necklace of 
Red Twig Coral, 20c. No. 36—14 in. clasp Necklace of round pink Coral 
beads, 85e. No. 4044— 16 in. clasp Necklace of fine large matched pink 
coral beads, about % in., $2.50. 


FREE PREMIUM 


Positively the funniest fellow on 
Xmas bar- 


To gain your goodwill we 
GIVE FREE with each 















Hand-made by our Mexicans; imitates the | 





Other Xmas Bargains in 
Rare Native Handicraft 


5103-25¢ 


Reet tae 


$1.00 order a Genuine Sacred Mexican Resurrection Plant 4 

(sells for 25c), and with each $2.50 order this beautiful gen- 

uine 5-inch hand-woven Indian Basket. We guarantee 

satisfaction; cheerfully refund money if not pleased, pre $ 


pay delivery charges, and fill orders same day received. 


FREE HOLIDAY CATALOG — Let us send you FREE 





42-20¢ 


our intensely interesting Holiday Catalog of Mexican, Indian and other 

Native Handicraft with free premium list. Large 108-page complete 

catalog, most beautiful book of its kind published, mailed for 10c. WRITE 4 Yo-$2 50 
TODAY— DON’T DELAY. 
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FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept.A 12, Mesilla Park, N. Mexico. 


The Largest Mexican Drawnwork House in America. 














Infant's Dress of Nainsook 








Infant's dress of nainsook; round yoke of hand 
feather-stitching, embroidered dots, and lace inser- 


tion; skirt has fine tucks and lace- $1 35 


trimmed ruffle 
Best Designs, Best Materials and 
Best Making represent the highest 
attainment in INFANTS’ ATTIRE 








ice 





Best &Co. 


Let Us Mail You Our Fall Catalogue 


of Infants’ and Children’s Fashions, sent pre- 
paid, upon request. The illustrations and de- 
scriptions make ordering by mail as satisfactory 
as a visit to the store. Our Long Distance Serv- 


pers who personally select your orders. 


BEST GUARANTEE means satisfaction or 


money refunded. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


Daintier or More Be- 
coming Baby Clothes 
would be Difficult to Find 


Probably because we put so much thought 
and specialized effort into our work. 

Our assortments of Baby Clothes have no 
equal in extent, exclusiveness, novelty, or 
completeness. 

The care and thoroughness noticeable in 
our expensive hand-embroidered garments 
characterizes all our productions —a fact 
effectively shown in the simple little dress 
illustrated. 


includes experienced women house shop- 


The 


Address Dept. 1 







































aid to personal beauty. 

You can have white teeth 
of Sanitol. 

Its invisible antiseptic action 
the decay of your teeth, and 


in either powder or paste — 


Pure white teeth are the greatest 


healthy and your mouth sweet and wholesome. 
Sanitol is a perfect dentifrice — you can get it 


Wherever toilet articles are sold —25c 
Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 









by the daily use 


will also prevent 
keep your gums 
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BAKED 


BEANS || 


are made more appe- 
tizing and digestible 
with 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roast Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Chafing 
— Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit 
and Salad Dress- 
ings are greatly 
improved by its 
use. Try it! 





It adds zest to 
every meal. 





It aids digestion. 





Refuse Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts. 
New York. 




























































Floral Illusion, made 
only by Dralle of 
Hamburg, is famous 
the world over for 
its natural scent and 
lasting qualities. 

It is an etheric es- 
sence manufactured 
directfrom the flower, 
without the use of 
chemicalsoralcohol, 
and so highly con- 
centrated the merest 
drop is sufficient to 
produce a scent not 
to be distinguished 
from the flower 
itself that will 
last for weeks. 


Can be had in 
Lily- of - the - Valley, 
Violet,“ Rose, Nar- 
cissus, Heliotrope. 


Put up in cut- 
glass bottles in- 
casedin polished 
wood Lighthouse 
boxes. 

Insist on it 
from your dealer, 

If hedoes not 
carry it send 
us his name 
and three two- 
cent stamps 
and we will 
send youa 
pretty little 
heart scented 
with Dralle’s 
Illusion, 


DRALLE 
48 WEST 41 ST. 
NEW YORK 











Miniature Favor Trees, 10c, 


Christmas Favors pt hg Snowball Box with 


olly,15c. Stockings filled 


with Toys, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1.00. China Eskimo Figures (new), 10c, 
20c, 30c, 60c,each. Santa Claus, 5c, 10c, 25c,50c. Snow, 5c box. 


_ les 10c dozen. Holly Sprays, 10c, 15c, 30c, 50c dozen. Tinsel 
sarlands, 


12 yards for 25c. Silver Rain, 10c box. Red Sled 





(box) Red Bell (box), 25c. Tree Candleholders, 15c dozen. 
: inse r Cotton Ornaments, assorted, 50c dozen. Santa Claus 
e Cr 





am Cases, 60c dozen. Holly Napkins, 40c package. 





Chri s Snapping Mottoes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 box. Holly Jack 


Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.00. Tally or Dinner Cards, 30c dozen. 
Special assortments of either Tree Trimmings or Christmas 


Favors, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. 








Miniature China Gold Tea 

. Set, consisting of Japan Tray 
Dainty French Bone Pail and 5 Pieces. A pretty and 
Hand »mely Carved. Suitable unique Novelty. The Dishes 




















as an 1ent or as a favor. are about 1 inch. Tray 4 
3 inches, 25c each, ——_—_—_ inches. Per set,25c.-— 
Catalog for all occasions. Free on request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, 812 Broadway, New York 


“T Want My Ma” 


A little masterpiece of pic- 
torial art which has won a 
place in thousands of Cali- 
fornia homes. Reproduced 
in a handsome sepia print on 9x9 
heavy art bristol. Ready for fram- 
ing. 50 cents, prepaid, by mail. 


JOHNSON’S, Inc. 
724 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 











Copyright. 





LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


“I brought you a book this morning. Merci- 
fully I left it in the drawing-room, so it hasn’t 
been in the lake.” 

He drew it from his pocket. It was a French 
novel she had expressed a wish to read. 

She exclaimed: 

‘* How did you get it?” 

“*T found Mariette had it with him. He sends 
it me from Vancouver. Will you promise to 
read it—and rest?” 

He drew a sofa toward the window. The 
June sunset was blazing on the glacier without. 

Would he next offer to put a shawl over her 
and tuck her up? She retreated hastily to the 
writing-table, one hand upon it. He saw the 
lines of her gray dress, her small neck and head, 
the Quakerish smoothness of her brown hair, 
against the light. The little figure was grace, 
refinement, embodied. But it was a grace that 
implied an environment—the cosmopolitan, 
luxurious environment in which such women 
naturally move. 

His look clouded. He said a hasty good-by 
and departed. Elizabeth was left breathing 
quick, one hand on her breast. It was as though 
nt had, escaped something—or missed some- 
thing. 


283 As he left the hotel Anderson found himself 
intercepted by Delaine in the garden and paused 
at once to give him the latest news. 

“‘The report is really good, everything con- 
sidered,” he said with a cordiality born of their 
common anxiety, and he repeated the doctor’s 
last words to himself. 

“*Excellent!” said Delaine; then, clearing his 
throat: ‘‘Mr. Anderson, may I have some con- 
versation with you?” 

Anderson looked surprised, threw him a keen 
glance and invited him to accompany him part 
of the way to Laggan. They turned into a 
solitary road running between woods. It was 
late evening and the sun was striking through 
the Laggan Valley beneath them in low shafts of 
gold and purple. 

“‘T am afraid what I have to say will be dis- 
agreeable to you,’’ began Delaine abruptly. 
“‘And on this particular day—when we owe you 
so much—it is more than disagreeable to myself. 
But I have no choice. By some extraordinary 
chance, with which I beg you to believe my own 
will has had nothing to do, I have become 
acquainted with something—something that 
concerns you privately—something that I fear 
will be a great shock to you.” 

Anderson stood still. 

““What can you possibly mean?” he said in 
growing amazement. 

**T was accosted the night before last as I was 
strolling along the railway line by a man I had 
never seen before, a man who—pardon me, it is 
most painful to me to seem to be interfering with 
any one’s private affairs—who announced him- 
self as” —the speaker’s nervous stammer inter- 
vened before he jerked out the words—‘‘as your 
father!” 

‘“*As my father? Somebody must be mad!” 
said Anderson quietly. ‘‘My father has been 
dead ten years.” 

‘‘T-am afraid there is a mistake. The man 
who spoke to me is aware that you suppose him 
dead—he had his own reasons, he declares, for 
allowing you to remain under a misconception; 
he now wishes to reopen communications with 
you, and to my great regret, to my indignation, 
I may say, he chose me—an entire stranger—as 
his intermediary. He seems to have watched 
our party all the way from Winnipeg, where he 
first saw you, Casually, in the street. Naturally, 
I tried to escape from him—to refer him to you. 
But I could not possibly escape from him at 
night, with no road for either of us but the rail- 
way line. I was at his mercy.” 

“What was his reason for not coming direct 
to me?” 


9393 They were still pausing inthe road. Delaine 
could see in the failing light that Anderson had 
grown pale. But he perceived also an expression 
of scornful impatience in the blue eyes fixed 
upon him. 

‘*He professed to be afraid 

‘““That I should murder him?” said Anderson 
with a laugh. ‘‘And he told you some sort of 
a story?” 

‘A ‘long one, I regret to say.” 

‘*And not to my credit?” 

‘«The tone of it was certainly hostile. I would 
rather not repeat it.” 

‘*T should not dream of asking you to do so. 
And where is this precious individual to be 
found?” 

Delaine named the address which had been 
given him—of a lodging mainly for railway men 
near Laggan. 

“*T will look him up,” said Anderson briefly. 
‘‘The whole story, of course, is a mere attempt 
to get money—for what reason I do not know; 
but I will look into it.”’ 

Delaine was silent. Anderson divined from 
his manner that he believed the story true. In 
the minds of both the thought of Lady Merton 
emerged. Anderson scorned to ask, ‘“‘ Have you 
said anything to them?” and Delaine was con- 
scious of a nervous fear lest he should ask it. 
In the light of the countenance beside him, no 
less than of the event of the day, his behavior 
of the morning began to seem to him more than 
disputable. In the morning he had scemed to 
himself the defender of Elizabeth and the class 
to which they both belonged against low-born 
adventurers with disreputable pasts. But as he 
stood there confronting the ‘‘adventurer” his 

hich was his main 


” 


conscience as a gentleman 1 
and typical conscience—pricked him. 

The inward qualm, however, only s 
his manner. And Anderson asked nothing. He 
turned toward Laggan. 

‘“‘Good-night. I will let you know the result 
of m~ investigations.” And with the shortest 
of nods he went off at a swinging pace down the 
road. 

‘“‘T have only done my duty,” argued Delaine 
with himself as he returned to the hotel. ‘‘It 
was uncommonly difficult to do it at such a 
moment! But to him I have no obligations 
whatever; my obligations are to Lady Merton 
and her family.” 


tiffened 


NOTE—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s powerful novel will 
be continued through several issues of The Journal in 
1910 with steadily increasing interest, culminating in 
an intensely dramatic situation. 
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HERE are three things about plated ware the 
careful housekeeper always wants to know. 


Will it look well? Will it last?» How am | pro- 
tected if it wears out? 


1. 1835 R. WALLACE Silver Plate that resists wear 
has always been noted above all other plated wares for 
the excellence of its design and workmanship, for the 
little touch of exclusiveness that gives to it alone the 
appearance of Sterling Silver. This is strikingly appar- 
ent in the new Blossom pattern — 


2. The wear resistance has been increased three-fold 
this year by the application of sectional plating to those 
articles most frequently used. 


3. We guarantee to replace every piece bearing the 
trade-mark 1835 R. WALLACE, that does not give 
absolute satisfaction in any household. There is no time 
limit on_ this. 

In other words — you buy the very highest class of plated ware it is 


possible to produce, and you are, moreover, unconditionally pro- 
tected, not merely for 25 years, nor for 50 years, but for always 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


A postal will bring you catalog and a new edition 


of our delightful book “How to Set the Table.” 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. Box 14 Wallingford, Conn. 


New York Chicago London 


San Francisco 
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A Real $200 Doll 


is offered to the readers of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
ap, $125 
am ¥4 Se 


This great Doll 
Offer is only 
made to the 
readers of 
The Ladies’ 
Home 


Journal, 




















an 
- 
ee ae 


other publica- 
tion will it ap- 
pear; not even 
in our news- 
paper adver- 
tisements. 
We want the 
readers of this 
publication to 
get acquainted with us, 
and in order to make 
the right impression we 
Fropose giving them an 


This doll, extraordinary value in 
sie an article that is in 
inches tall, reat demand at the 
$1.25 : 


present time. 


We had the readers 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal in mind when 
we contracted for these dolls ten months ago. 
There are 250 dozen (3000), and all have been 
reserved for those who answer this advertise- 
ment, and each doll is sold with the under- 
standing that you are to be absolutely satisfied; 
if not, your money will be instantly refunded. 


is doll is 22 inches tall —has extra quality papier 
sade tole el ol edt sewed curly hair 

ig, ith t t— moving eyes ; real eyelashes ; — 
Sauhen with + Rong aeekings It is the best $2.00 
doll value that you will find in any store in America, 


and offered only to the readers of this magazine for $1.25. 


Our new Holiday Catalog is just off the 
press and ready for mailing. Write for 
a free copy to-day. 


GRAND LEADER 


Stix, Baer & Fuller D. G. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















\ Largest department store west of the Mississippi River _ 











Whenever you have any decorating in 
mind—for your home or place of business, 
new walls or old — get samples of Sanitas. 


Printed in oil colors on strong muslin, 
Sanitas is fade-proof, stain-proof, crack- 
and-tear-proof—a wipe with a damp 
cloth instantly cleans it bright as new. 
Here are six Sanitas interiors — living room, dining 
room, hall, bath, kitchenand office —Sanitas samples 
demonstrate how handsome and clean they are. 
Sanitas reproductions of fine wall papers and wall 
fabrics are wonderfully true to the originals in 
effect, and even higher in effect value. Sanitas 
plain and decorative tiles make ideal baths, kitchens 
and pantries. 

With all its extra beauty, cleanliness and service, 
Sanitas costs no more than good cartridge paper. 
Write today to our Department of Home Decoration — de- 


scribe the room or rooms you have in mind — and receive free 
Sanitas samples with sketches of clever new interior effects. 


MERITAS) When you buy table oil cloth, 
ask for Meritas, guaranteed 
every yard on the back. 





























The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
and Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers to young 
women a three years’ course of unexcelled, practical 
and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital, 
of 1,300 beds, including large children’s and con- 
tagious departments. 
Special obstetricsin Lying 
in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. 
Practical course in Dietet- 
ics. Physical Culture and 
massage. Monthly pay- 
ment to nurses during 
entirecourse, Salaries paid 
to graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt. 
312 Honore St., Chicago 























WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 
About Christmas 


HAT to Give a Rich Girl 
who has money enough to buy 


Re all she wants is always a 
y @ problem at Christmastime. 
4 b Eat year agirl of this sort 


© settled the question for herself, 

‘ = %* and the way she did it may 

OS A apply to eihers. She asked 
her friends if they would give her before 
Christmas something suitable for a child, 
instead of getting something for herself. 
These friends entered into the spirit of her 
wish, and the result was that a number of 
children were made unexpectedly happy. 
Moreover, the girl herself said that it was the 
happiest Christmas in her life. B. 





A Pincushion and Sewing-Bak Combined 


will make a pretty Christmas present. Cut 
in halves a piece of silk ribbon five inches 
wide and one yard long. Place the pieces 
together, one over the other. In the middle 
make a little pincushion four inches by five; 
one piece of ribbon serves as the top, the other 
the bottom. Stuff the cushion with cotton. 
Make a bag on each side of the cushion by 
sewing up the sides of the ribbon. Leave the 
ends open and finish them with drawstrings 
of narrow ribbon to match the silk. There 
will be a little bag on each side of the cushion 
large enough for a traveler to carry thread, 
thimble, etc. Mrs. J. B. 


Pack Away All the Old Toys 


before Christmas and have the nursery or 
playroom free for the new ones expected. 
If the old toys are put away in a box in the 
attic they will be welcome again before sum- 
mer, when the new ones have lost their 
attraction. The children will greet the old 
playthings like old friends, and the Christmas 
toys may be banished in their turn. 
Colored Pine Cones ee 
are most useful as a Christmas-tree decora- 
tion: gilded or silvered or colored bright 
scarlet with any good dye. They will last 
for years. Ae PG. 


Save Grape-Baskets to Fill With Dainties 
and see what charming Christmas gifts can 
be made. Line the baskets with dark-green 
tissue-paper and fill them with oranges, red 
apples, nuts, clusters of raisins, figs, dates, 
grapes and candy. Small glasses of jelly, 
home-made cookies, individual mince pies or 
plum puddings add to the value. On the top 
of each basket lay a sprig of holly and tie a 
bow of red ribbon to the handle. Such gifts 
are appreciated by elderly people, by inva- 
lids, by friends who are boarding and by 
others to whom dainties like those mentioned 
are great luxuries. A. G. W. 


Popcorn and Pins 


will decorate the Christmas tree prettily and 
inexpensively. Pin each kernel to the tree 
separately. It gives a lovely effect, much 
prettier than can be obtained by using the 
old-time strings of popcorn. Mrs. J. A.C. 


After Icing the Christmas Cake 


add a wreath of “holly” made in this way: 
Cut leaves and stems from thinly-sliced green 
citron and use small, round, red candies for 
the berries. Or a bunch of ‘‘ mistletoe” on 
a chocolate icing will be very effective. Use 
small, white candies for the mistletoe berries 
and cut the leaves longer and narrower than 
for the holly. Apply all these decorations to 
the icing before it hardens. KENTUCKY, 


Children Who Receive Many Toys 


at Christmas often find them an embarrass- 
ment of riches. One wise mother has adopted 
this plan: All the new toys are put into a 
large hamper and each night one is selected for 
each child to play with the next day. This 
is continued each day, the toy used being 
given up every night. The plan is successful 
for two reasons: the children know that the 
toy selected will not come again for another 
week, so they make the most of it, and then 
they have the pleasure of wondering what 
the morrow will bring. Mrs.G. B. 


An Easy Way to Make Evergreen Ropes 


to decorate the church or house is to use 
strong, dark twine for a foundation and tie to 
it, at intervals of an inch or two, sprays cut 
from fir branches. The effect is light and 
graceful. MAINE, 


Keep Your Friend’s Favorite Colors in Mind 


when making her a personal Christmas gift 
and your present will harmonize with her 
wearing apparel; or, when making something 
for her home, think which colors will harmon- 
ize with the furnishings of her room. Too 
often people receive gifts that they cannot 
use on account of inappropriate colors 


MARYLAND. 
A Christmas Grab-Ba& 


furnishes much fun in a large family. Find 
small articles appropriate for each person and 
wrap them up as deceptively as possible. 
The articles are labeled if they are intended 
for somebody in particular; or they may be 
just chosen for fun and ‘‘ grabbed” for, indis- 
criminately. F. N. M. 


Get Something New for the Grandparents 
this year, instead of knitted slippers and 
pulse warmers and other reminders of old 
age, and receive their eternal gratitude. Give 
grandmother something pretty for her home, 
if she keeps house; or a new book or pretty 
neck arrangement. Grandfather will proba- 
bly enjoy a subscription to a magazine or to 
a trade journal devoted to the business in 
which he was formerly engaged. H.M.G. 

NOTE—As the interest in this department is steadily 
increasing almost every issue of The Journal in 1910 will 
contain a page showing ‘‘What Other Women Have 

Found Out’ about household affairs. Ideas will be wel- 

come from readers, as in the past, and for each one that 

proves acceptable a dollar will be paid. What is wanted 
is the very cream of housekeepers’ experiences: the 
things which are really worth passing on to others. 
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It is surprising how quickly 





Ten days’ trial will prove 
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must be Proled 





At the Cooking School 


person who quits coffee, and has found out how to make 


POSTUM 


And who prizes health and the ability to ‘‘do things.’’ 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


those old headaches leave the 
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Se ano thousands of other babies fiave been raised ON 5» 


ESKAY'S. FOOD 


Send for free liberal sample and book ““How to Care for the Baby” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 


429 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 









The 


best skaters and 









the best rinks 
everywhere will 
have none but 
Winslow’s. 













durability. 





Winslow’s Skates stay sharp longest. 


Superior in material, in finish and 


world’sstandard has clinched this fact. 

All Models, 
Please write for new illustrated catalogues 
They are free. Kindly state whether you 

= are interested in ice or roller skates. 
—— EA THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO. 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 

84-86 Chambers St.,New York 8 Long Lane, E. C., London 


Over so years as the 


All Sizes, All Dealers. 





CENTS 13 WEEKS 
Illustrated Magazine for 
BUSY WOMEN and the 


home. Every week from 
the Nation’s Capital; Bright, En- Geeta Zeie) UNS alee ae ae 
tertaining, Truthful—the paperyou'llenjoy. Cream ofthenews; nov- 
els condensed ; odd sketches from other lands; home diversions for 
children ; many unique features of rare interest. Takes place of $3 to $4 


papers. Send 15c. now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 





:| Build a Bungalow! 


Denveris Noted for Beautiful Homes 

Many of the best are illustrated in 

my two new books; Portfolio No. 3 § 

on bungalows; No. 4 * $1.00 = : 

dwellingsand flats. Each .00, both 

$1.50, cash or stamps. Specification blanks 25c. T. R. WIEGEER, 
| Architect, 629-14th Street, Denver, Colo. 
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is but one 
**Pro-phy-lac-tic’’ 
Tooth Brush, but it is 
made with three kinds of 
handles. 


Allthree styles have the Pro-phy- 
Jac-tic features: Graduated and ser- 
rated bristle tufts trimmed to clean 
between the teeth. Curved handle, 
tapered head, hole in handle and 
hookto hang it up by; identification 
symbols on handles to prevent your 
using another’s brush. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Regular 
The original rigid handle, preferred by 
thousands of users. Three sizes and 
three bristle textures. Adult’s 
35c.; youth’s and child’s, 25c. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Special 
Handle is of white resilient 
material which bends as the 
brush isused. Most users, es- 
pecially those with sensitive 
gums, are Satisfied with no 
otherafteronceusingit. Three 
sizes and three bristle tex- 
tures. Prices: adult’s, 35c.; 
youth’s and child’s, 25c. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic De Luxe 
Delicately colored trans- a 
parent handles—emerald, ax atiaapll 
topaz, or ruby as desired. & te 
Your ‘‘De Luxe” Pro-phy- «2 ; 
lac-tic is readily identified <.m 
by the color of the handle. 
Adult’s size only. Price 40 cts. 
Always sold in the Yellow Box, assuring cleanliness. 
Avoid Imitations. 

Be sure to ask for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush and see that you get it in its yellow box. 
Interesting literature free on request. Any brush 
described sent postpaid by us on receipt of price 
if your dealer will not supply you. 

Florence Mfg. Co., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic : 
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Tooth, Hair and Hand Brushes 
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PRINTED GOODS Ea, 


HOUSE GOWNS 
KIMONOS, Etc. 


Napped on back only, combining 
light weight with warmth and dura- 
bility. 28 inches wide, 10c a yard. 

If you fail to find Lerma Flannel at any 
good store write us for free samples. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 93 Franklin Street, Boston 
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For Ashes or 
Garbage 


Made of heavy steel— 
corrugated. Close-fitting 
id, 

Bottom of canabovethe 
floor. Rests on rim only. 

Perfectly safe to keep 
in the cellar! 

Built for wear! Lasts 
a life time! 

Look for the yellow label, 
Witt’s, and Witt's name 
Stamped in top and bottom. 
None genuine without. Ifyour 
dealer hasn't Witt's, write us. 
We will supply you direct. 

Three sizes. Also Witt's 
pail, three sizes. 

Address Dept. 2. 
The Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-2124 Winchell Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


e $4 Up. Advance styles in Fine 
Taffeta, Messaline and Novel 

ties. Only exclusive hou I 

line selling direct. Save 

profits! Satisfaction gu iteed 

money refunded. Write for cata 


logand samples, 20shades. Allsilk Shirt Waist Co., Dept. z Saginaw, Mich. 


The Right Gift Something out of the ordi- 


nary yet not faddish or cheap. { 
; 


Italian Mosaic Hatpin 


Variegated colors. Wonderful for the price. Sent post 
Daid on receipt of 50c, two for $1.00, while they last. This 
Offer is to introduce our booklet of Old World Jewelry; 59 
Unique and Useful Gifts. Free on request. 


E. B. McCLELLAND, 8 Univ. Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ee 


“DAEMO” SHIELD-CLAMPS 


| Neater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- 
thing; won’t rust, slip, letgo, weakenorirritate. Ever- 
lasting. At dealer’s, or postpaid, 4 nickel, 15¢; 7 sets, $1; 
4 gold plated, 25e. Circular free. D. 8. CLAMP CO., 
Dept. J, Met. Bldg., New York City. Agents Wanted. 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 
About Christmas 
gram eer HE True Christmas Spirit 
ais Fe 


a) i may be impressed upon the 
ae bs minds of little folks by means 


the Nativity arranged on the 
a or on a table yee for 
yee C= a eee, the purpose. A hill, valley 
TORS ORES and roadway may be made 
from sand, rocks and dry grasses, and nestled 
in the valley there should be a thatched roof 
beneath which stand the cattle in their rough 
stalls, the manger with the Babe, and Mary 
and Joseph bending over Him. The tiny 
figures may all be obtained in wax, or one 
may use small dolls. Toy cattle are easily 
bought; also the toy sheep with which the 
hillside should be dotted, the shepherds 
standing among them. by de Ce 


6 of a small representation of 
Bye 
A 





Here is a Christmas Economy 


worth considering: Let every gift this year 
to your women friends be a bag of some sort. 
There are endless varieties of bags; some are 
suitable for men, too. Buy your silks, cre- 
tonnes, linings, sewing silks and ribbons of 
one prevailing shade—say, a rose pink; the 
materials will then combine in a variety of 
ways and there need be no left-overs. If 
bags are not liked try fancy aprons, buying 
lawn and lace in quantity. M. B. K. 





A Christmas Room for the Children 

is an attractive feature where there is a play- 
room, nursery or any other room that can be 
taken for the purpose. Remove all the 
pictures from the walls and make a frieze, 
low enough for the smallest children to see, of 
pictures of the Christ child, copies of the 
Madonnas and Holy Families of the Old 
Masters, as well as those of modern painters. 
These pictures, which may be bought for 
a penny each, should be mounted on a 
background of cambric, which should be 
fastened to the wall by thumbtacks. Deco- 
rate with greens, and place the Christmas 
tree in this room. The tree will be prettier 
if not too much trimmed. Little metal bells 
make particularly good ornaments, as they 
give out a sweet tinkling sound when the 
tree is touched. In arranging a room of this 
kind it is prettier to subordinate the dis- 
tribution of gifts to the decorative features. 
Of course, the presents will be given, but let 
the children enjoy the appearance of their 
Christmas room first. ye se Ore 


A Pretty Way to Decorate a Room 
at Christmas is to fasten feathery sprays of 
ground-pine on the lace or muslin curtains at 
the windows. Place them irregularly, several 
inches apart, and fasten with very small pins. 
; Eis Ji 
At a Christmas Dinner-Party 
a pretty way to bestow gifts is to have a tiny 
Christmas tree for each guest. Cut a spray 
of spruce or fir and fit it in the smallest-sized 
flower-pot. Cover the pots with dark-green 
tissue-paper and use brown  tissue-paper, 
crumpled up, to fill in around the tree. Tie 
the place-card to each tree with red baby- 
| 
| 





ribbon, using an appropriate card; then tie 
some little gift or ‘‘joke” to each tree with 
red ribbon. The table will look very pretty 
and all the guests will enjoy the surprise. 
; N. 5. 
Save Gilt and Silver Cord 
to tie ornaments on the Christmas tree. The 
effect is very pretty, and the cord that comes 
around candy boxes is just the thing to use. 
| a 
A Tree Outdoors for Rach Child 
will prove a happy novelty for Christmas 
morning. Select little fir trees and place 
them in the front yard. Early on Christmas 
morning tie on the gifts, done up in paper, 
and some bright balls—not too many. Some 
of this work may be done on Christmas Eve, 
after the children are in bed. Keep the front 
shades down till after breakfast: then draw 
them, and let the children go out to cut the 
gifts from their own trees. A bag should be 
provided for each child to gather up his gifts. 
When the trees have been stripped open the 
parcels indoors, putting all the paper into the 
bags. One little boy said: ‘‘ These Christmas 
trees are the best because they are truly out- 


door trees.” M.H. 
Gather Ground-Pine Before Snow Comes 


and keep it in a box in a cool shed or barn. 
If you sprinkle it with water once in a while 
it will remain green and fresh till Christmas. 
; ie: 
These Two Ways to Give Money 
at Christmas are rather novel. In a box of 
chocolate peppermints place a goldpiece or 
other coin and slip of paper on which is writ- 
ten: ‘*Something from the mint.” Or, a little 
boy or girl will be delighted with a tiny toy 
coal-scuttle filled with dimes, nickels or 
pennies, with a slip of paper tucked in among 
them, on which is inscribed: ‘‘Money to 
burn.” Cee 


A Good Thing to Do for a Si« k Child 


is to cut from THE JOURNAL one of the paper 
dolls and arrange it, with all its costumes, 
in one envelope; or to cut up Some one-cent 
heets of soldiers, etc., and put each lot in an 
envelope. Tied up with ribbons, even uch 
cheap gifts look pretty B.C. 


Stuffink Turkeys for the Poor 
the idea which one clever woman hit 
upon to be « irried out at Chri 
the aid of a lot of willing friends in a Sunday- 
N 


Not reali turkey pe it understood, 


cnool ’ 


but cloth ones, made Ol Ma lal aS li 








color of turkey’s flesh as could be nd. 
They were fashioned in the same manne 
that cloth dogs and cats are made, bu ere 
ot phenomen il size. Thos« which were 


stuffed by the juvenile members of the school 
contained toys, gam¢ : 

that character; those which were in the hands 
of older classes were filled with books, small 


and other articles of 


garments, purses with moncy in them, etc. 
Good-natured rivalry made the plan work 
| out most successfully. OBSERVER. 
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What 
Would You 
Like so 
Well as the 
Waverley 
for a 
Christmas 


Gift ? 











1910 
Model 


Price $2,250 


A 4-Passenger Coupe, with removable top, which may be replaced with Victoria or 
buggy top. Exide,Waverley or National Battery. Choice of solid or pneumatic tires. 


The Cleanest Electric 


The Waverley is not only the most elegant and 
most distinctive of all electrics—it is the cleanest 
electric. 

No flying oil ever spoils either your clothes or the 
beautifully enameled body of a Waverley. 

No spots or streaks of lubricant are gathered from 
the step by the clothes of the occupant in entering 
or leaving. The Waverley’s new noiseless driving 
system is completely enclosed. 

It is the only Electric with a driving system at- 
tached to the body that is completely enclosed. 





rear as possible. The dust-proof case positively pre- 
vents any noise. 

In other electrics the double chain drive so com- 
monly used, brings the counter-shaft mechanism 
right under the seat. This soon becomes noisy with 
use and the body acts as a sounding board. 

Perhaps you never knew before why conversation 
is almost impossible in some electrics. 


The Safe Electric 
The new Waverley Controller (Waverley Patent 
No. 928028) makes the Waverley the safest of all 
vehicles. It positively cannot be started on any 
speed except the low. You need never give a thought 


The Noiseless Electric 





Nearly all other electric carriages have exposed 
chain drives. 

These chains, besides being noisy and liable to 
come off at any time, gather dirt. This and the oil 
are thrown over the body and steps of the car by the 
rapidly revolving mechanism. 

Exposed chains are also constantly clogged by 
mud, etc. More power to operate is thus required 
and the mileage per battery charge is materially less- 
| ened. The Waverley drive always running in clean 
| oil gives the maximum mileage. 


as to whether the handle has been moved while 
you were out. It has to go back to neutral and 
then shifted to the first speed before a wheel turns. 
There is no such thing as a jump with the new 
Waverley. 

The Waverley Patented Drop Sill (Waverley 
Patent No. 38621) not only adds a new grace to the 
body but brings the step even with many curbs 
and not more than eight inches above any curb. 
From the step to the inside of the Waverley is only 
eleven inches. 

The design of the beautiful body of the Waverley 
is copyrighted. 

You have your choice of Majestic Blue, Waver- 
ley Maroon or Brewster Green with ae 


Rubber cushions overcome the vibration of the 
Waverley’s motor, which hangs from the body be- 
tween the springs. 

All the driving system is located as far to the 

Send today for our Beautiful Art Catalog A 2, showing Waverley 1910 
Models. The book will be mailed to you free by return mail. Address 


| THE WAVERLEY CO., 135 S. East Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


match. 











“DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP 


DI 
YOU SAVE ONETHIRD | 


Gold Filled Handy Pin. 




















Gold Filled Signet. Scarf Pin. 







Crescent Fin. 
Gold Filled 







S5O0c 









Pd 


long. 


15 


65c Gold Filled Neck Chain, 15 in. 

















_ LOK Gold Wishbone Scarf Pin. 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 3& 


Ps 
These goods are pictured actual size; they are listed at our regular catalog prices 24 er, . 
We save you time and money; we deliver free; we refund ou _ OF oo" ; © 








: ; nr0% od 
your money promptly if you are not entirely satisfied. ae a Carr ge 
: » “XK 2 
We save you one-third: because we do business ona aa oe 5# axe GODS. 
strictly cash basis; because you are buying *‘direct from go? Or sg “arose = 0° 
workshop;’’ because we manufacture we save and apt soa BON x 
' : ; j iler ¢ Q- €? Gand Far 
i. give you the profits of the jobber and retailer, ot <n <e et ‘ 
f, _e +€ 
r You take no risk—we prepay postage or €x- vt” Oe a 3 no WN ant 
i press charges—we guarantce safe delivery, honest <) pe” eno NN en 0 
values and fairtreatment. Your money is returned” oP pst noe ceN ass es 
| if you are not entirely satisfied with your purchase. Wow <a ae 
Our reliability is fully established—otherwis 5 \erse. “ 
| this publication would not accept our advertisement. We ‘ey Ne 


have sold reliable goods by mail for fourteen years; we “} \ . Oi 
have thousands of satisfied customers in every state. Write aa” 

Tt \ 

i \ 


4 
to our bankers—see what they say: Phenix National Bank, 


Mechanics National Bank, both of Providence, R. I. ese 


BAIRD-NORTH CO.. 685 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
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Brass-Craft 


Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the 
able Art of the time, 

© em and with our stamped 

f -, articles and simple in- 
s structions, materials 
costing only a trifle can 
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into articles worth 
many dollars. 


\ , 








Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1 Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 package Polishing 
Powder, 1 package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sand 
paper, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
rial for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (see illus- 


tration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, | 


50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and 
full directions for making Calendar worth $1.00— 
all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- 


ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. | 


Ask for FREE CATALOG L64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for | 


use, ornament or profit. 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and dis- 


tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 





a 
SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


hoe 


AILLER’S is made in Swit- 
zerland, with creamy Swiss 
milk, as you can tell by its . 
delicious richness, smooth- ‘at 
ness and the inimitable 
“Cailler taste.” 
Don't be fooled by imitation 


Swiss chocolate, made in this coun- 
try and sold under deceiving labels. 
sure you see the words “Swiss 
Milk Chocolate *’ on the package. 
Cailler’s is highly nutritious — 
far better than candy for children. 
Sold everywhere in 5c, 10c, 15c, 
30c cakes and up. 


FRE Send name and ad- 


dress for generous , 
sample cake. Then save 100 tis- 
sue-paper wrappers and get a 
%-lb. cake free, 


J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U.S. A. 
60-H University Place, New York 











Reproductions of Fa- 
mous Paintings, Portraits, 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc., thousands of 
subjects, size 54%4x8. One 
centeach. 120 for $1.00. 
Send 2c stamp to 
pay postage. We will 
| send 2 Sample Pic- 

tures and big cata- 
logue with1000 min- 
iature illustrations. 

COLORED 

PICTURES 

OF BIRDS 
$1.75 


per 100. Catalogue and 
sample for 2c stamp. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


‘“ 99 A rubber lined DOLLY 
Patty Comfort” ®isrse8s:-027, 

LOOKS LIKE FEELS LIKE 

PRETTY DOLL LIVE BABY! 


BABY'S COMFORT, $1.10 {j Dolls and circulars by mail 
PATTY PEACE, $1.50 PATTY Joy, $2.00 
MISTRESS PATTY J. COMFORT, 183 Main St., Andover, Mass. 


“GLOW” LAMPS and CANDLES 


This lamp will burn all night for a week with 
one filling of kerosene, costing less than 


2 CENTS A MONTH 


Size 5x7, 2c each. 





GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 

















No Odor. No Attention. Bath Rooms, Halls, 
5c Nurseries, Bedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 
Post- Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. 


THE GLOW LIGHT CO., 88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 








Send to-day for sample books 
IN tne of Relyea colored, silk-finish 

Rep Cloth for Suitings, also 

white materials for summer waists and dresses. The very 
latest, smartest, daintiest materials now being shown in the 
best New York shops. We save you money and prepay ex- 
press on all orders in the U. S. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
ELYEA & CO., Dept. A, 287 Broadway, New York 


PAST 








PRESENT 


Lame People | 
| | The Perfection Extension Shoe for 
/ persons with one short limb. Worn 

with ready made Shoes. Write for 
booklet. HENRY L. LOTZ 


313 Third Ave., New York 


The above outfit offer is | 















most popular and valu- | 


quickly be worked up | 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR THE TRAVELER 


By Mrs. George Brown 


“. WAS wrestling with the an- 
“nual problem of Christmas 
ifts; how they should com- 
bine suitability, desirability 
and, above all, adaptability to 
a purse painfully slender. 
Ga of especial concern cen- 
“ es, tered around two of the names 
on my list. One was that of a bride to-be whose 
honeymoon itinerary included both long and 
short trips by land and sea; the other, that of a 
girl friend about to make her first journey across- 
country to Southern California. 

In the midst of my brain-rackings there 
appeared ‘‘The Lady from Philadelphia,” in the 
guise of the wife of a naval officer. 

She had packed and repacked so many times, 
and had spent so many months of her married 
life ‘‘living in her trunk” that she had learned 
by heart the comfort of having at hand just the 
right thing for the time and place. 

When her suitcase was opened, no embarrass- 
ing, bulging contents were exposed to the gaze 
of the chance beholder nor to the ravages of dust. 
Each article was wrapped in a case of its own— 
nightgown, kimono and slippers—and the effect 
was more attractive than words can tell. The 
larger cases were of envelope shape, the slippers 
were in a simple bag, and all were made of the 
same flowered China silk—pink and white, and 
tied with pink ribbon. I at once decided on a 
similar set for my bride, with her monogram 
embroidered on the background. 


Trifles That Will be Appreciated 


MOST satisfactory holder for all the smaller 

toilet necessities was made of pink and white 
cretonne, twenty inches by fourteen, lined with 
white rubber and bound with pink wash-ribbon. 
The rubber side was covered with pockets, each 
rubber-lined and ribbon-bound, ready to receive 
her comb, her hair, tooth and nail brushes, and 
her washcloth and soap, whether damp or dry. 
All the manicure implements, the cold cream and 
tooth-powder, had their places, and one pocket 
held the little chamois facecloth. As a dainty 
accompaniment for this case some friend had 
given a fancy crocheted washcloth and two fine, 
small face-towels, beautifully embroidered with 
my friend’s initials and these were tucked into 
a little washable cotton bag of their own. 

Inside the slipper-bag was a little wad which 
proved to be a hat-bag made of dark, thin, but 
closely-woven muslin, and ample enough to 
inclose the merriest of ‘‘Merry Widows” with- 
out crushing a bow. A stout ribbon drawing- 
string closed it so tightly that not even a breath 
of dust could reach the hat. 

Her ‘‘sewing-kit” was a fascinating little bag 
made of wide Dresden ribbon gathered on to a 
small oblong bottom. This bottom was double 
and concealed inside a tiny flannel needlebook, 
while fastened to the other side by elastic straps 
was an equally tiny pair of scissors. Inside the 
bag proper was everything that a well-regulated 
sewing-kit should contain. 





Be Sure to Study Individual Needs 


Y FRIEND had a craving for a real pin- 

cushion. Knowing this, a considerate cousin 
had made a small round one of pink sateen stuffed 
with wool. The cover consisted of two circles 
larger by a few inches than the cushion itself and 
each made double; white linen on one side and 
pink on the other. Corresponding eyelet holes 
were worked in each, the cushion laid between 
and the covers laced together with narrow pink 
ribbon. Either the pink or white side could be 
uppermost, as desired, and when soiled it is a 
simple matter to unlace the ribbons and wash 
the two platelike covers. By making the covers 
of any good substitute for linen the total cost 
could be greatly reduced. 

On opening the trunk a dainty cover for each 
tray was disclosed, consisting merely of a width 
of pink silkoline, hemmed and featherstitched 
across the ends and cut long enough to tuck in 
well when the tray was filled. I at once planned 
a set of these for my other traveler. 

Each shoe was rolled in its own square of 
peer crépe bound and tied with white tape. 
“or the two ‘‘ best” pairs the squares were made 
double, of figured sateen lined with plain pink 
and tied with ribbon. 

The most elaborate item was the writing-pad. 
A square of heavy cardboard was covered on 
both sides with serviceable, dark green figured 
cretonne. One half of the upper side was 
covered with pockets; a large one to hold letter 
paper and the pen (rolled in a chamois pen- 
wiper), and smaller ones for envelopes, stamps, 
‘*picture postals,” etc. The other half was 
covered with several layers of blotting-paper 
held securely to the board at the corners by the 
little triangular book-corner shields. Lacking 
these, elastic straps would do as well. 


A Few Additional Conveniences 


COAT-HANGER well padded and covered 

with ribbon held several layers of lingerie 
waists free from creases during the journey and 
was ready for its coat at the end of the trip. 

The usual flat booklike case for small collars 
and cuffs was supplemented by a square paste- 
board box just the right size to hold standing 
linen collars. This and the long, flat box for 
crushable bows and ruching were covered alike 
with wall-paper of a small, dainty, pink-flower 
pattern. The net veils were packed in a very 
shallow box, covered to match. 

There was the usual little chamois bag for 
money, ready to be securely fastened to the 
wearer, and one a little larger, of envelope shape 
fitted with tiny chamois pockets, to hold 
brooches and rings safe from rubbing and 
scratching. This was inclosed in a linen case of 
the same shape, fastened with flat pearl buttons 
and finished with a long loop of ribbon to be 
hung about the neck. The ribbon was white. 

The laundry-bag was of pink cretonne with 
a strong cotton drawing-cord and tassel. There 
were plain, pretty, washable bags for soiled 
handkerchiefs, collars and stockings, and the 
usual darning-bag. 

The last items were the soft, flat, light sachets 
scattered throughout the trays. 
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Beautiful now— 
and afterwards 


The beauty and shape that are 
with Mohawk Knit Goods when you 
buy them stay right with them through 
months and months of wear. 

That can’t be said of ordinary knit goods for 
they are only pulled and stretched into shape, 
and the first thing you know their shape and good 
looks have left them. 


Mohawk Knit Goods 


hold their shape because they are knit to shape on 


specially designed machines—the only ones of their kind 
in existence. 


They have lasting beauty because they are knit from the 
finest, softest yarn ever made—the product of our own 
yarn mill. 


And not only do Mohawk Knit Goods retain their beauty 
and shape, but they are full of style, perfect in fit and 
have the utmost durability. All that, without costing you 


any more than the ordinary kinds which become old and 
worn out after a little wear. 


Coat Sweaters Sweaters Tam-o’-shanters 


Toques Yales Scotch Caps Cloth Caps 


All styles and colors, for men, women and children, and every 
article guaranteed. Look for the Mohawk ‘‘/ndian”’ label on 
every garment and cap. 

Ask your dealer for Mohawk Knit Goods and insist upon 
getting them. If he hasn’t what you 
‘ant, write us and we’ll see that you 
get it. 

Write anyway for our illustra- 
ted booklet, ‘‘Real Beauty in 
Knit Goods’’. 


Mohawk Valley Cap Factory 
25 Park Ave., Utica, N.Y. 


BUST 4% HIPS 


A Very Acceptable 
Christmas Gift 
“Hall-Borchert Perfection 


Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappointments 
in fitting, and render the work of dressmaking at 
once easy and Satisfactory. This form can be 
adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; bust 
raised or lowered; also made longer and shorter 
at the waist line and form raised or lowered to suit 
any desired skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Writetoday for Illustrated Booklet contain- 
tngcompletelineof Dress Forms with prices. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 
Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York | 
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‘Coward 
2 - Good Sense 
Shoe 


““HILDREN walk naturally when 
their shoes are properly shaped 
and fitted. The Coward Good Sense 
Shoe has a natlural-foot shape. It 
distributes the child’s weight over the 
ball of the foot,and allows unhindered 
This shoe also 











is wa r 
‘‘have done more for the spread of art 
in this country than the art museums,’’ | 
says the Art Review; ‘every one can afford a few | 
of these excellent reproductions.’ (50 cts. to $10.) | 
Subjects include the famous W. L. Taylor pictures. 
BEST OF GIFTS. Atart stores, or sent onap- 


proval. New Catalogue, 320 Illustrations (prac- 
tically a handbook of American Art) 25 cents. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 7 Pierce Building, BOSTON 


FR E E EMBRO AEM8 


Catalog should have it. 


The most interesting book of 
the kind ever issued for free 
distribution. 96 pages of latest 
designs in Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, 
Repoussé Braid, Coronation Cord, 
Eyeletand Silk Embroidery. Stamped 
Linens, Pillow Covers, Battenberg 


heel-and-toe action. 
strengthens weak ankles and supports 
the arch of the foot. 

For Children, Women and Men. 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 

















Patterns and Braids, Perforated Pat- 
terns ofall descriptionsand Stamping 
Outfits at lowest prices. Write for 
Free Catalog. Complete256-page Cat- 
alog and Instruction Book, 25 cents. 
| No. 4430—Latest design in 
Madeira Embroidery. Made in 18, 22, 27, 36-inch. Price of 
stamped linen, 18-in. 23c; 22-in.30c; 27-in. 50c; 36-in. 85c. Price of 
stamped linen with lustre cotton to work—18-in. 47c; 22-in. 60c; 
27-in. 97c; 36-in. $1.41. Hundreds of other beautiful designs as practical nurses to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

illustrated in our catalog. Money back if not satisfactory. Send If you desire a pleasant, congenial vocation, greater i 
today. F. HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfield Avenue, CHICAGO pendence and worthier remuneration, send for our 9t! 
| annual 56-page Year Book explaining method, with stories 


ve of successful nurses. 
Weak Instep ge The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
stamps and your 


“Meadow Brook” sssos “ss. 30 


for Chas. E. Roat’s charming new reverie for 
piano. Its tender, soothing melody marks it as 
the hit of a decade. 


Chas. E. Roat Music Co., Dept. C, Battle Creek, Mich. 











Miss L. L. Connell, of Fayette, O:,a successfulgra 
of this school, with three of her“ patients.” 


Y our correspondence method of study and home pract 
we have trained thousands of women, beginners and 








causes painsthrough 
the feetand legs sim- 
ilar to rheumatism. 
You can prevent all 
this by wearing the 


Coca: © & Aer 
cnt Instep Supports | 


C & HArch Shank Co., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. | 
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| Don’t buy simply a 
“sled” 
Get a Flexible Flyer —the 
sled that beats them all. 
You guide it by a mere pres- 
sure of the hand or foot on the | 
| steering-bar without draggingthe | 





feet. You steer around every | 

obstacle at full speed. And you 

beat everything on the hill. 
Insist on a | 


Flexihle Flyer 


““The sled that steers”’ 


|  Itisthe only sled for boys; the only | 
| safe sled for girls. It saves more than 
| 
| 
| 
| 


its cost in boots, shoes and doctors’ 
bills in one season. And it outlasts 
three ordinary sleds. 
| Fathers and mothers: There’s noth- 
[ ing like coasting to bring the ruddy 
_| glow of health and happiness to the 
' | faces of your boysandgirls. And the 
+ \ real sport of coasting is in having a fast 
 \ sled. Youwere young once. Get them 
it \ a Flexible Flyer—today. And /ook for 
isnit\ the name and trade markon the sled. 
is \ Boys! Girls! Write today fora 
feeane \. free model of the Flexible Flyer, 
Kidless it\. showing how it works. Also 
lbearsthis \. beautifully illustrated 
Trade Mark booklet. It’s free 
_—_— az S. L. Allen & Co. 
~.. Box 1101 W, Phila. , 
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Dainty Holiday Handkerchiefs 


Buy your Handkerchiefs direct from 
the Importers and save several profits 








Now 
Ready 
America’s 
© Hand- 

>, somest 
Handker- 
chief 
Catalog. 


Send for 
it. It is 
free. 


No. 110 
Fine 
Amnriswy] 
Embroid- 
Jy ery in 
Sheer 
Shamrock 
Lawn. 
Embroid- 
ery in one 
corner. 







° 3 Handkerchiefs in Box— 
Price $1.00 Box each one a different style. 


Postage prepaid —add 5c for Insurance. 


Newcomb Endicott Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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FOR 50 BEST RECIPES 


Nearly every housewife 





knows at least ove excel- 
lent recipe for preparing 
meat, fowl, fish, or any- 
thing extra good in a 






Send your best for our‘ Savory Prize Recipe Book.” 
You get the book free. Best recipe gets $15; 2d, $10; 
next three, $5 each; next ten, $2.50 each; and next 
thirty-five, $lea. Send yours now; offer closes Dec.15. 

_ The Savory Seamless Roaster preserves all the sweet 
juices,cooksatough roastor fowl tender. Self-basting; 
self-browning; can’t burn. 3 sizes, blued steel or 

enameled, Sold everywhere. Booklet free. 
The Republic Metalware Co..20 Republic St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MAKING MORAVIAN 


CHRISTMAS CAKES 
By Annie M. Stein 


CGR eget Y MAMMA’S going to bake 
5 «3 Christmas cakes tomorrow,” 






> announces the small girl at 
€) school one morning. 
a ‘*Mine’s going to bake next 
si week,” chirps up a companion. 
m@ =‘ My Mamma doesn’t make 
TORS ELAS hers till just before Christmas, 
fcr she says we eat ’em up too fast,” adds a 
third. 

“‘Huh! We always have a whole gallon, and 
eat all we want to,” says the boaster. 

‘“‘That’s nothing; my Aunt has six quarts 
baked, but she gives most of ’em away.” 

The foregoing conversation, or one very like 
it, is sure to take place late in November in 
every Moravian settlement. Even if one’s own 
mother does not bake until ‘‘just before Christ- 
mas,” the mother of one’s friend is sure to have 
a big canister full, and all are very generous with 
Christmas cakes. 


Getting Ready for the Baking 


Few when baking day does come it is so 
interesting! If you area little Moravian girl 
you may be allowed to stay at home from school 
on that day. The afternoon before, you have 
taken out the old recipe book and have read to 
Mother while she collected the materials: 


1 quart of molasses 

12 ounces of butter and lard 
12 ounces of brown sugar 

I ounce of soda 

I ounce of ginger 

1 ounce of cinnamon 

14 ounce of cloves 

14 ounce.of orange peel 


4 pounds of flour 


You ground the spices and stirred the soda in 
a tablespoonful of milk, and when the dark- 
brown, sticky mass which Mother was mixing in 
the big bowl was just right you poured the soda 
in. My, how the dark brown changed to taffy 
color and how the mass puffed up! Then you 
sifted the flour in until it seemed as if Mother 
could not stir in a bit more, and finally you 
helped to put the big bowl, well covered, outside 
the door, where the dough would get cold. 

On baking day you get up early and wash the 
dishes without amurmur. Of course, the boys go 
to school, but you know that they will run home 
at the short recess to see how things are getting 
along, and you know when you tell them to ‘‘get 
along” that their mouths and hands will be so 
full they can neither talk back nor pull your 
pigtail. You remember that from your experi- 
ence last year. And you remember how Father 
happened in during the middle of the forenoon 
for a handful of the first baking. 

Mother has been even busier than you. The 
dough has been divided and moulded into 
batches and it is just warm enough to roll out, 
but not a bit sticky. 


Rolling and Cutting Out the Cakes 


HEN, with your sleeves rolled up and your 

aprons on, you and Mother begin to roll and 
cut out. Mother seems to get along well from the 
first, but at your end of the table there is more 
or less trouble. The dough did not feel sticky 
when you broke off your piece to roll, but now it 
seems to stick to the board, and you have to 
scrape it up and start again. After all, your 
first tinful looks pale and ragged beside Mother’s 
perfect, crinkly ovals, but later you get the knack, 
and, although Mother cuts four times as many as 
you do, you are proud of your work. It is agreed 
that you will roll out a quart before baking any, 
and all the extra boards are needed to hold the 
cakes. As the hours fly past and Mother rolls 
faster, you find it necessary to put down your 
pin and help her place the cakes on every avail- 
able flat surface in the kitchen. Mother has 
planned wisely, for when you have said for the 
tenth time, ‘‘ There isn’t another speck of room,” 
you find that the whole quart has been rolled 
out, even to the veriest scrap. 

While Mother is testing the oven, to see if the 
heat is low and steady, you survey with pride 
the hearts, stars, crescents, diamonds, squares, 
circles and different geometrical shapes, but you 
think more fondly still of the animals and the 
men and women that will be made after dinner. 

Is there any perfume to compare with that of 
baking Christmas cakes? You sniff blissfully 
and think not. 

You pick off the cakes as soon as they are cool, 
filling the tins again and again. You taste the 
first broken one, and you know it is the best 
ever made; better than Nellie’s, for her mother 
does not use orange peel, and better even than 
Mary’s, for her mother uses all butter, but puts 
in too much clove. Perhaps you wonder why 
your mother’s cakes are always the best, and 
while wondering you remember that your friends 
all think their mothers’ cakes are better than 
yours. It is strange, but it is so. 


3est of All 
HE afternoon baking is somewhat different 
from the morning session. You have packed 
the cakes away in the deep can, and have run over 
to borrow Mrs. Reed’s animal cutters, but know- 
ing your limitations you do not roll any more. 
It takes all Mother’s skill to move a long-eared 
rabbit from board to tin, and the elephant with 


The Afternoon Baking is 


the curled trunk is quite as troublesome. There 
are horses, dogs, cats, roosters, duck and many, 
many others. You are quite occupied holding 
your breath and making Ahs! and Ohs! as each 


cake is successfully or unsuccessfully placed. 
Mother does not make as many of these delight- 
ful creatures as you could wish, and when it comes 
to the men and women cakes there is Just 
one apiece for each of you children. 

The baking of this last batch is more work for 
both Mother and you, but neither of you minds 
the extra trouble. You remove them from the 
tins with care bordering on reverence, and place 
them on top of the ‘‘common” ones: not a few 
lose their limbs and have to be put in the boys’ 
pile of ‘‘brokens.”” When the last fragile cookie 
is stored away and the lid closed over it you and 
Mother feel that the busiest, happiest and most 
profitable day of the year is past. 
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Copyright, Falk 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


“The METRO- “The PIANOLA 
STYLE places the is the greatest 
PIANOLA beyond of all Piano- 
all competitors.” players.”’ 


Copyr’t, Davis & Eickemeyer 
I. J. PADEREWSKI 


“‘T desire to order 
a PIANOLA for use 
in my _ residence. 
It is perfection.” 


C. CHAMINADE 


“The PIANOLA is the 
only instrument that 
allows the player to 
interpret with feeling 
and emotion,” 


GERALDINE FARRAR 

















Supremacy Has Never Been More Clearly 
Demonstrated Than in the Case of 


THE PIANOLA 


HERE are many people today who are contemplating 
the purchase of a Piano-player. They crave music— 
they want to produce it themselves. And they want an 

instrument that will enable them to produce music that will be 
fine enough to satisfy the most critical taste. 

It is of supreme importance for these people when they 
finally decide to purchase, that they make the same distinction 
between Piano-players that the world’s leading musicians make. 


The Best Judges of Piano-playing are the Great 
Pianists —these Recognize Only the PIANOLA 


Questions pertaining to the arts or sciences are ordinarily 
considered settled when a majority of leading authorities con- 
cur in one opinion concerning them. 

It is the expressed opinion not only of a majority, but of 
practically ALL the great musical authorities of the present day that 
the Pranota is superior to all other Piano-players, and as many 
express it is ‘‘ the only Piano-player worthy serious consideration.” 


On Your Choice of the PIANOLA Depends 
the Musical Satisfaction You Will Receive 


You would not willingly choose to hear mediocre piano- 
playing when you might hear Paderewski or Hofmann play. 

No more should you allow yourself to be persuaded into 
buying a Piano-player Paderewski and Hofmann refuse to 
recognize when for practically the same amount you can get 
the one they both heartily endorse. 

There is but one Pianota. And only Pianos with the name 
PraNno_ta actually on them are Pianota Pianos. No other instru- 
ments of this type contain the Metrostyle, Themodist or other 
features that musicians insist are vital to an artistic Piano-player. 


SEND FOR CATALOG C 


A handsomely illustrated catalog of the PIANOLA and PIANOLA 
Piano will be sent you free upon request. In this catalog 
are given the names of over 300 famous musicians who have 
written letters endorsing these instruments, a list of noted 
educational institutions that use them, and a summary of 
the important events such as purchases by royalty, etc., 
in which the PiANOLA and PiaNoLaA Piano have figured. 


Pianola Pianos cost $550 to $1150. Pianolas cost $250 to $450. 
Moderate Monthly Payments When Desired. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 














































Self- 
spirit and Playing 
1 to th Sil = : 
Children’s Chimes Chimes for the Christmas Tree 
| Christmas Sweet Chimes, a glowing Star of Bethlehem and 


a group of silver-like, swinging angels. This 
German novelty makes little eyes open wide with 
wonder, lending a superb prettiness to the tree, 
enrapturing the childish mind with the glee and 
cheer of Christmas, and at the same time impress- 
ing them by its symbolism with the solemnity and 
inner meaning of the day. 























Consists of six beautiful angels, three candle sticks, 
three tuned bells, and a turbine, which, when the can- 
dies are lighted, automatically plays the chimes. 
Young and old feel a thrill of deep Christmas senti- 
ment in the presence of this beautiful and symbolic 
tree decoration. 

Fifty Cents Postpaid 

Easy to set up —absolutely safe. Instructions in every 
box. Sold by dealers, but if you cannot find a dealer, 
order by mail, and we will make immediate shipment. 
FREE — Send us the name of a dealer who will buy 
one dozen chimes and we will send you one of the 
superb chimes absolutely sree, 


° ° ° 

wv / Sa. Steiner Fireproof Christmas Tree 
¢ ’ a. . Pring SF A safeguard against fire and accident. Can't be told from genuine 
o. 4 o> trees, symmetrical and fireproof. Last forever. All sizes. Price 
Pee oe | f : from $2.00 to $15.00, according to the size. Sold by dealers. 
gti 
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Bronze Stand 
Holds any size tree perfectly upright and secure. Enhances at- 
tractiveness of tree; price 50 cents. Sold by dealers 
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: Agents Wanted For All These Articles 
JOS.P.STEINER & COMPANY, Dept. 20, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dealers —Write or wire your orders, We agree 
to buy back all unsold goods on January Ist. 


This artificial 
Christmas tree 
is fireproof, 


A 
clean; lasts a {7A 


“€4 Self-adjust- 
ing bronze 
stand — fits 
any tree 




















NGRAVED 


The name“ Everett Waddey Co.” has bees. asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest qu ility 
Wedding eotations at reasonable prices. 


RETT 









EDDING 


raved Invitations, $7.00; 
‘each additional 100, $2.00: deliv- 
* ered anywhere in the United States. 


ADDEY 









Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
Address, 2 South 11th Street. 
RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA. 
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| CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE. | 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the /nternational Sunshine Society 








“How much good cheer would there be 
If everybody were just like me 
At Christmastime?” 





DON’T know who wrote the 
above lines, but here they are, 
and just say them to yourself. 
This Christmastime will be a 
mighty cheery one if | can 
persuade you to be this once 
hy 4 ‘*just like me,” because for the 
es, GB last nine years at Christmas- | 
time I have managed, with the helpofthereaders {| 
of this column, to scatter a lot of cheer-and | 
sunshine over some very dark spots indeed in | 
this great world of ours. 
First, write and tell me what you have done | 
and how you have done it to make this Christmas 
sunshiny for somebody. I will need all your 
ideas, and in fair exchange I will give you mine 
now. According to the rule of our Society home 
sunshine comes first, so we will search out in a_ | 
quiet manner all the sick, the lonely and the | 
sorrowful in our immediate neighborhood. 
Many of you will jump to the conclusion that | 
such persons must be poor, but drive that idea | 
out of your minds as quickly as possible. No 
difference who or what we are, there are times 
| when we are lonely, there are times when we are 
| sick, and there are times when we are sorrowful, | 
| and a visit from a Sunshine friend would be the | 
| most welcome thing in the world to us. 
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START THE 
CHILDREN RIGHT 


“a 
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Coe 






It is as important 
musically for a 
child to begin 
plano practice 
Y with a good piano 
as to begin read- 
ing and study- 
ing with good books. 








People Who Greatly Need Sunshine 











‘To early educate the child so that it becomes 
familiar with the refinements of perfect tonal 
quality is the first element of musical culture. 


TO accustom the delicate and maturing hand of a child to the great possibilities of a 
properly constructed piano action, not only facilitates correct technique but avoids the 
necessity of subsequently unlearning faults that retard correct advancement. 


| WAS in a neighborhood last week where the | 
following Christmas sunshine could be dis- 
pensed. You may get some ideas from this. 

In the house next door I heard a mother cry- | 
ing. On inquiry I learned that she had lost her | 
little girl, and she was so full of sorrow and | 
despair that even the family doctor was afraid | 
her health would give way. For this lady the | 

| 


Fashionable Black 
Siberian Lynx Set, 


Hat, separate. . ...-s > 
Set of Scarfand Muff, separate .. 8.95 

W-24. Newest Model Hat in Fashionable 
High Bowl Shape, cleverly ornamented at 
the side with animal head and paws— 


511.90 


. » $2.95 


sunshine I would give would be to ask her to 
help me fill stockings at Christmastime for a lot 
of little folks who would otherwise have no visit 
from dear old Santa. 

Two squares above there was the dearest old ‘ , ‘ p 
lady I ever saw—over ninety years old—who The Kranich & Bach Upright Pianos possess structural features that place them in a 
had fallen and broken her arm. The bone | : : : : : r ah 
mended slowly, and she was doomed to be a | class of their own in the small group of Strictly High Grade instruments, and it is extremely 
shut-in for several months. NowIshould think | important to intending piano purchasers that these exclusive improvements be investigated 


it would be simply delightful to surprise her : : : 
Pe ai in the comparison of relative advantages. 


with a real visit from Santa Claus and his aides. 
WRITE for pamphlet describing the “ISOTONIC” pedal used in our Grands, and 


You see I have covered the sorrowing and 

the sick, and then there was the lonely one, too. 
the “VIOLYN” metal plate used in our Uprights and Player Pianos— Our new 
catalogue will also be forwarded. 


I saw her just once and her lovely face still 
FAVORABLE installment terms. Old pianos in exchange. 


iain catog pas Se 


relieved with fancy imported white or 
black aigrette. . 1... 6 + « + $2.95 

W-25. Fashionable Shawl Collar and 
Stylish Large Drum Muff, both edged in 
handsome style with ruching of fine satin 
ribbon. Shawl is trimmed at bottom with 
animal heads and tails —Back ornamented 
at center and sides with tabs to correspond, 
Scarf and muff lined with guaranteed 
furrier’s satin. . . . o eae wee 
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The Book of a Thousand Fashions 
Our great style encyclopedia pictures and describes 

the season's newest fur modes in all their beauty and 

splendor, charm and usefulness, portraying one hun- 

dred different fur styles and combinations—a printed 

guarantee certificate accompanying each shipment. 
A second edition of this fashion book De Luxe 
was necessary. Your copy, fresh from the 
printers, is awaiting your request. 


haunts me. On inquiry I was told that she had 
lost all her family and that she was living alone. 
She seldom went out to see anybody, and, in 
consequence, no one went to see her. 
Write fer ti=Now= Today, sertion No. 208. She was a woman of means, with only her 
servants about her. I could not content myself 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House | tolivein that neighborhood long without making 


197-199 East Adams Street, Chicago | an effort to drive away the sorrowful look in her 


beautiful eyes, as she would gaze out on the | 
passers-by, who, in their hurry, seldom stopped | 


Zz. 
to smile or say ‘‘good-morning.” I think I 
! would call on her and ask her to go with me in 
e O cop e her carriage to visit the paralyzed man in the 
& 


other part of the town, and at the same time pestis 
carry fruit and jelly to leave at his bedside. CURLS 
Not one of these three was poor, yet they | $8 
would be the first to be remembered by me were 
I to plan a Christmas in that neighborhood. 
We Sunshiners always try, in passing on a 
kindness, to pass on some useful article; but at 
Christmas it is cheerier to add a luxury if it can 
be arranged. Now, for example, | heard of an 
old lady last Christmas receiving a lovely box 
of candy. The old lady had very little money, 
and the donor was severely criticised by a regular 
charity worker because she gave candy instead 
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EXAMINATION FREE gy . — | | 


the W Hn. WwW iicox Co. 
. Be 
This Handsome 


These a 
Beautiful “6% OR 49> Wavy SWITCH 
” $8 



















FRENCH 
HAIR 





the song hit of, and all others from Havana; 
also scores of other musical productions, and 
all the latest Popular Song 

and Dance hits have been 
produced by usin 


Perforated 
Music 























































Fancy 





Barnaby Troptcat Suiting 





The ‘‘fullness’’ 





of meat and potatoes. She said the money was of this headdress “— ts 
—rT shiv . ae ee Pa ee is produced by the a 
wasted which would have prov ided several good “ Puffer-Fluffer.” $4 to $10 charges © We Want a Reliable Woman 
O S meals. Christmastime permits one to do things Anything mentioned tmeaninadiceens 1. Billie 
5 5 f ins ventioned in this ad sent on approva s 1 
' og at other ogi gee be arte out of plac . | Burke Curis, Daphne Fads, the New Turban Braid, Wigs to act as our agent in every locality 
: To be sure, the old lady needec tatoes ar | or Men an omen. Send for Art Catalogue and new wees — se ae rE 1] 
for all makes of i: brn te they nets to her a ae panies fashion supplement showing styles for winter of 1910. ; where we have none . and we will 
aly, J oe . adel lal ‘ve ay » AVE we Tio > for or 
65 Note Player The candy, the one box of sweets so often longed (Straight He Pitas! ; give her the exclusive rights for het 
° for but never received, brought more Christmas pier _ oe territory. 
Pianos 1 “aig ee i eres ae 2 oz. 20 inch . $1.00 1430z.2O0inch . $2.25 ‘ 
cheer than pee an would have given. Give 2 02. 22 inch . 1-25 1% oz, 22 inch . 3.00 It costs you nothing to start as our 
the See et : oz. 24inch . x .24inch. a, ¢ : . ‘ 
9 Roig Moe Ho Baia ‘ as: candy, too. 3%0z.26inch | 400 2o6 26 inch. Soo agent, for we furnish you samples and a 


Gray and extra shades cost 50% more. 


neat case for them, without any charge. 
Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


REIS’ FOUNDATION 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 


The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 
will teach you by Correspondence, 
Artistic Hair Dressing, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Hair Culture, etc. Also 
Manufacturing of Switches, Puffs, 
Curls and ‘Transformations. Also 
Men’s Wigs and Toupees. Increase 
your earning power. A diploma from 
our school gives you standing in these 
professions. Send for free prospectus 
containing signed letters of our suc- 
cessful graduates. Our instructors 


A Word to the Neighborhood Circles 


HERE are just one hundred and seventeen 

LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL Neighborhood Cir- 
cles, and mostly in sparsely-settled neighbor- 
hoods. I hope you will all get together and have 
a family Christmas tree; give a word of praise in 
each invitation sent out. I got this suggestion 
from one of ee Wess Kindness”? members, and I are doing the work they teach every day. 
think it isa beautiful idea. Everybody has some Oand 72 
special talent; find out what it ase “de men- E. BURNHA “Sar Sun tee 
tion of it in the invitation as a ‘‘Christmassy ” ; 
touch. Praise him in some way and ask him to | 
give of that talent at the Christmas gathering. 
There is nothing that warms the heart more 
than appreciation. 

Will the members of the One Kindness Club 
for their dues this month send me some one 
article that can be used as a gift to one of 
the thousands of old, young and sick I hope to 
remember this Christmastime—all apt to be 
forgotten if their order to Santa Claus doesn’t 
come through Sunshine headquarters? And if 
you wish to become a Sunshiner you can join 
our One Kindness Club in this way. Every 
member of the One Kindness Club who hasn’t a 
badge and a membership card is entitled to one 
by answering this call. Help me, please, to send 
a greeting to those on nobody’s list but mine. 

Here is a boy in Cuba; here is an old lady on 
a cattle farm away up in British America—I 














60 Selections 


every month, so absolutely new that they 
are old by the time others produce them, and 
a musicalarrangement that isundistinguish- 
able from the most artistic hand rendition. 
We are featuring 50 and 75 cent 
MUSIC delivered at your home. 


Write today for advance catalogues. 


UNITED STATES MUSIC COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 1927-35 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Also the latest music for all makes of Electric Pianos. 


Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the Mill 
We Pay Freight 































hed, boiled 
fabric to whic 
: Obtainabjé at all dry go 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS stores yn Sérjpt, n 
that her good looks—her success in society 4 te 7 bey i = Z and 
—depend chiefly on her complexion, uses ree € oF you 


always that greatest of beautifiers, Lablache, 
G. REIS & BRO. 


636 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre- 
vents redness, roughness and chaps caused 
by winter winds, and imparts 

to its users that always desir- 

able appearance of youth. 

















Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. for sample box, 





Ate dette tek tt BM eae 





mH want to send her a pair of warm slippers. Here . aE. LEVY co. 
Mia) 0s That you cansave money buying is a man with consumption in Arizona, living in | 125 — a pga eens gg 
t rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains > Nex te 4 ] | Ge . $ h > Bs ngston wi 4 ston, Mass. 
>! no ny geared er a tent. Next is an old German in the mines of | ° ~ e 
from the mill is a certainty. You can P ° ° ° r 4 “ 
| buythe well known REGAL RUGS, the California mountains. All he writes for is 


reversible, a//-wool finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $1.85 is the greatest 
rug value known. Just think! 





THE OXYCEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


a letter, but I want to send him a fine jack-knife | 


and a pair of buckskin gloves. Here is a child— BROOKS —. SLIPPERS 


a cripple—who the doctor says will grow worse 
For adults, children or infants. 











Fine quality of Lace Curtains, per 
pair, 45c and up. Write for our 
new illustrated catalogue — No. 12, 
showing latest styles and designs 
in actual colors, sent free. You'll 
be surprised at the amount of 
money you can save. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 








and become feeble-minded. He must have a 
Christmas this year before it is too late. 

Well, I could go on forever, but just please 
send mea ‘‘one kindness” gift, to Headquarters, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and I will see 
that the packages get out some way. Have 
faith in me and join me in my Christmas party. 

Merry Christmas to you, one and all! 






Just the thing for Christmas 
Wear them whilesleeping or when 
lounging about the house 
Delightfully comfortable— Hand- 
some— Durable. Made of two thicknesses, extra heavy eider- 
down. Turn-over tops. Bound with Silk. Tied with Satin 
bow. Red, Grey, Pink, Blue. Any size 50e. per pair pre- 
paid. All wool T5ce. Give size of shoe and color desired. 
M. W. Brooks Knitting Co., 23 E. Cayuga St., Oswego, N.Y. 











Most refreshing to the mouth. Whitens the 
teeth and prevents decay. Mixed with water, 
it produces peroxide of hydrogen. 


Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
Druggists sell it —25c. per botile. 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK | 
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This Hat is the Rage 
in New York and Paris 


—and Only $5 







Style 
No. 1561 


lee 13 
Our Remarkable Offer 


This handsome hat is our new Craveaux style. Women in 
Paris gladly pay $25 to $30 for hats like this. For this is an 
exact duplicate of the latest and most fetching creation of the 
famous Craveaux of Paris. Yet our price is only $5. 

It is a strikingly rich Fur Hat — made in Black Lynx, or 
Brown or White Fox — made by skilled furriers. And artis- 
tically trimmed by our expert designers—trimmed with a 
ful cluster of 5 long Genuine Single Ostrich Feathers 
a iported Bird. Trimming in Black, White, Copenhagen, 
Rose, Mauve, Catawba, Brown, Navy, Green or any other 
fashionable color you choose. 

It is a strikingly beautiful hat— one you can wear with any 
Winter attire—and one your friends will all envy. It 
makes an ideal Christmas gift. 


Money Refunded 


You buy at our risk. Send us $5 as a deposit. We send 
the hat on approval. Keep it5 days. See how you look in 
it. Then if you don’t like it, return it at our expense, and 
we will promptly refund your money. 


Fashion Book FREE 


Our Craveaux Hat is but an example of hundreds of bar- 
gains you'll find in our Free Catalogue. We have Trimmed 
Hats from $1.95 to $60. No matter what price you want to 
pay, we can save you money. Our Catalogue pictures and 
describes New York’s newest styles in Millinery, Genu- 
ine Ostrich Plumes, Stately Willows and Women’s 
Wear. And it tells you what to pay. Write for it today. 


KNICKERBOCKER WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 
S 24 West 23rd Street New York 
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W YORK | 

















GIVEN! 


This latest style, richly tinted Wallachian 
Pillow Top (back included), also our 1910 
Premium Art book of 500 newest Embroid- 
ery Designs—all free with an order for six 
skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian 
Floss to start work on above design. Send 
3oc for the silk, also embroidery lesson 
with all stitches numbered. 


220 Adams Street, Dept. 1769, CHICAGO, ILL. 

_Extra—Free, a package of Richardson’s Special 
Embroidery needles, extra shaped eye for silk, extra 
strong—just the needle every woman has been look- 
ing tor—sent free with this offer. 





Weight on Your Furni- 
tureif Equipped with Diamond 
Velvet Castors Will Not Mar the Finest Floors 


O scratched, unsightly, shabby floors— 
it no tugging and straining at moving or 
cleaning time. With Diamond Velvet 


Castors on your furniture achild can move your 
blano or any heavy piece with perfect ease. 


Try Them at Our Expense 
Send 75 Cents for a Sample Set 
and give your dealer’s name. If you are not 
convinced that they are the on/y castors worth 
using—your money will be refunded. 
Our booklet, ‘*The Problem 


Solved,” tells all about the won- 
derful construction and material 


which make Diamond Velvet [ir 
Castors the best in the world. | 
Write for it today and get your | 
Castors in time for moving or 
Fall cleaning. 

Made in all sizes for any piece 

For sale by Hard- 

Ware and Furniture Dealers and | 
Departinent Stores, or, from 
factory direct, at 75 cents 
the set. Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. See that the new 
furniture and refrig- 
erators you buy are 
€quipped with 

lamond Velvet 
Castors, 


Diamond Steel 
ruck Co. 
121 Mill Street 
Rapids Mich. 
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THE MIX-UP AT THE 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


And one certainly cannot look after an eight- 
months-old baby and not give the matter con- 
siderable attention. 


Sylvester Kingsley, Samuel’s son, opened his 
eyes. The first thing he saw was his mother’s 
face, which smiled at him. Mothers can always 
smile if necessary, thank God! The next thing 
noticeable was his Cousin Jim’s bright blue eyes 
looking rather brighter than usual. He heard a 
caught breath somewhere near and then a whis- 
per: ‘‘Sh-h—don’t startle him!” It sounded like 
his Aunt Clara’s rather sibilant whisper. Aunt 
Clara had the tiniest sort of a lisp. 

_ There was a strong smell of camphor in the 
air, and Syl’s forehead seemed to be oppressed by 
something heavy and cold. He attempted to 
put up his hand to his head, but the thing didn’t 
work, somehow. He was conscious that his arm 
hurt, besides. He didn’t feel exactly like speak- 


ing, so he stared questioningly into his Cousin — 


Jim’s face. 

_ ‘All right, old man,” replied Cousin Jim 
instantly, in a quiet, cheerful sort of way which 
was most reassuring. ‘*You’ve had a bit of a 
knockout, but we'll soon have you fixed up. 
Yes, I know that arm hurts—that’ll be all right 
presently.” 


2S Out in the upper hall Aunt Clara, who had 
crept out of the room lest the relief of seeing the 
lad alive, and the wonder of watching Syl’s 
mother smile at her boy like that, should make 
the sob in her own throat burst out, ran blindly 
into a figure at the top of the stairs. 

‘*Oh, he’s come to!” she whispered loudly. 

“He has? Thank the Lord!” came back in 
another joyful whisper. 

‘“*But he must be awfully hurt, just the same. 
We can’t know till the doctors come. Don’t you 
suppose it must be time for them now 2?” 

‘“*T don’t know. Who’s with him?” 

“‘His mother and that angel, Jim. I never 
saw anybody like Jim Dent. He’s the dearest 
fellow, so cool and cheerful, thinks of everything 
“sa of everybody. No wonder Stephen adores 

im.”’ 

““Thank you, Clara,” whispered the other 
woman. Clara hastily wiped her eyes. The hall 
was dim and her eyes had been thick with tears. 
She had been exchanging whispers with Isabel! 

It didn’t matter. She was glad of it. The 
mother of Jim Dent deserved recognition, if she 
had said her kitchen was hot in summer! Clara 
put out her arms. Isabel came into them. 
Clara’s plump cheek lay on Isabel’s_ thin 
shoulder. Isabel’s hand patted Clara’s back. 
Jim Dent opened the door. Seeing the affair 
outside he closed it again and went to find some- 
body he wanted, by a different exit. His anxiety 
was still great, but a side issue like this one must 
not be upset. 


Ss The gray roadster came down the road at a 
speed which barely allowed it to slacken in time 
to make the curve at the gateway. It missed 
the stone post on the left by the width of a ten 
penny nail. Sylvester, in the rumble, turned 
not a hair. Thirty miles of driving, with Sam’s 
hand on the steering-wheel, had brought 
Sylvester to a condition of temporary paralysis 
as regarded danger. 

The three of them were in the house in less 
time than it takes to tell it, Dr. Wilford Graham 
propelled by a hand on each arm. It would 
have been difficult for him to say which of his 
companions seemed the more eager to get him 
up the stairs. 

Samuel opened the door of the room where he 
had left young Syl, his hand shaking on the 
knob. A somewhat feeble but decidedly cheerful 
voice greeted him. 

‘*Say, Dad, you'll tell me where I tumbled 
from, won’t you? The rest of ’em have got me 
stung about it.”’ 

Samuel turned around to the doctor behind 
him. He pushed past the doctor and bolted out 
into the hall. He bumped smartly into his 
brother Sylvester, who had stopped to wait just 
outside the door. Sylvester put his hand on 
Samuel’s shoulder. 

‘*{ heard, Sam, I heard,”’ he murmured, 

Samuel nodded. He could not speak. 
was no particular need that he should. 


There 


9392 Young Syl hada brokenarm. But whatisa 
broken arm, when by acquiring it one escapes 
injuring some vital part of one’s body? He had, 
also, a large-sized contusion on his head, because 
on the rebound he had come somewhat forcibly 
into contact with the newel-post. But the con- 
tusion was precisely on the spot specially forti- 
fied by Nature for such emergencies, and the 
doctors feared no evil results from it. 

‘*In short,’? declared Doctor Graham with 
great satisfaction, ‘‘the boy has managed to get 
out of his fall easier than many a football victim 
who tumbles only the distance of his own height. 
I won’t say that a Turkey carpet with a lion- 
skin rug on top of it doesn’t make a fairly com- 
fortable bed to fall on. If it had been one of our 
modern bare floors, now!— But it wasn’t.” 

‘‘Mayn’t I have my dinner with the rest of 
’em?” begged Syl. 

Dinner! The Christmas dinner! They had 
all forgotten it except the hero of oe day. 
, rgvea Syl. 


surf} ‘ hi ory 
‘Because I’m awfully hungry, 


It was a good thing that the dining-room in 
the old house was a big one. Mr. Kingsley had 
specially decreed that everybody —ev erybody 
should be seated at one great table. ‘There was 
to be no compromise effected by having the 
children wait for the ‘‘second table”; has any 
one who has ever waited for that ‘‘second table” 
at a family gathering forgotten what an ordeal 
it is, or how interminably long the old folks 
are about it? There were twenty-nine of them, 
including the three babies, but by some marvel 
of arrangement Mrs. Burns had managed to 
make a place for every one. 

‘“But you'll have to say how we’re to seat 
them,” Said Mrs. Burns, anxiously invading 
Mr. Stephen Kingsley’s room. “With all our 
planning we’ve forgot that part. You’d better 
make me out a list, so I can lay those holly cards 
you’ ve written the names on,” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 62 











Invest $1.00 


| In a Christmas Gift 


% 


: Get a Hoosier Special Kitchen Cabinet 





by Joining a Hoosier Club 


Write to us to find out how you can get this 


celebrated and 


world-known 


Kitchen Cabinet for 





$1.00 a Week 


Our free booklet and catalog shows how simple 





it is and how you can either buy for yourself or make 
a Christmas gift of a Hoosier Special by paying $1.00 
a week club dues, with a small entrance payment. 


The Hoosier Special groups everything you use 


in preparing a meal, all within easy reach. 
countless 


“* Hoosier’’ saves 


The 
wearying footsteps — 


from sink to pantry—from pantry to range—from 


range to kitchen table. 


Takes the place of pantry, 
cupboard and kitchen table. 


The value of a Hoosier Special can not be meas- 


ured in dollars and cents. 
It should be measured by 
the pleasure and leisure 
hours it gives the house- 
keeper every day. 

We want a Hoosier 
Cabinet to be within 
reach of everyone. For 
this reason we offer it by 
a plan so simple, anybody 
can own one. You pay a 
smal] 
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Special Offer 


to those who live in towns 
where we have no dealers 


GET A HOOSIER 


KITCHEN FREE 
CABINET 


There are over 25,000 towns in the 
United States in each of which at least 
one enterprising woman can make 
$25.00 cash, and get a Hoosier Special 
Kitchen Cabinet free besides. 

Write us at once about this grand 
opportunity. This offer is for a limited 
time only and does not apply in towns 
where we have dealers. 











By using a Hoosier stool, you can sit down and work, because 
the extension aluminum top pulls out and you can be as 


sum to join the 
24 Hoosier Club—then 
mm 8=6 $1.00 aweek. You get the 
e_ = cabinet when you join the 
fa = club—you have it in your 
m6 kitchen from the first. 
comfortable as at a dining table. 










Write us for booklet today. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Western Branch: 
239 Pacific Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


2 
WATT a er MARK NG 
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oy ots _ THE MIX-UP AT THE 
fa netinil; CHRISTMAS PARTY 
HH HH ats (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 
W Bea 9 **Bless my soul,’? murmured Mr. Kingsley, 


Of course 
> he turned 


‘must they be s yecially arranged? | 
ad | 

“help | 
| 


they must. I had forgotten. Clara,’ 
to his sister ot came in at the moment, 
me with this, will you?” 

‘*Give me the cards, Mrs. Burns,”’ requested 
Mrs. Clara capably. She swept a clear space on 
the table at her brother’s elbow as she spoke. 


” 





WSs “What's all this?” asked 
door five minutes later. ‘‘ Care 

‘*Do come and help me, Jim,”’ 
“I thought this would be easy, but it’s not. 
I can’t keep George’s and William’s families 
apart,” she explaine od i in a lower tone. ‘‘ There 
are so many of them.” 

‘*Don’t try.” 

“Oh, but I must. 
old ——” 

**It seems to be a thing of the past. I met 
Uncle George’s boy Harold and Uncle William 
coming downstairs hand in hand just now. 
They’d been up to see Sy] together.” 

Jim!” His uncle’s face lit as if the sunlight 
had struck it. ‘‘But the fathers?” 

Jim put his head out of the door and took a 
survey of the room beyond. ‘Sitting on oppo- | 
site sides of the fireplace,”’ he announced. 

‘*That’s pretty near,” admitted Mr. Kingsley. 
“That’s certainly pretty near. With a fire 
| between them—I wonder what 4 
“*Syl’s tumble did it. It made the mix-up we 

were looking for. Not exactly as we would have 


CLOSED planned it, but rather more effectively, I should 
say. 


im Dent at the 
games: Fac 
cried his aunt. 


SU 
BECO 


BEST IN 
THE WORLD te 


They—you know that 











PATENT 


ANY 
COST NO STYLE 


MORE THAN fis EVERY 
ANY OTHER ' ; ‘ COLOR 
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Candies 


Send for ourRecipe Book,and 
makeKnox Turkish Delights, 
Mint Paste, French Dainties, 
Marshmallows and Chocolate 
Caramels in your own home. 


Gelatine 


If your Xmas candies have 
been coarse grained and 
mealy, you can make them 


velvety and creamy by using 
KNOX Sparkling Gelatine. 















**Stephen,” said Mrs. Clara, moving the cards 
ee about in an absent sort of way, ‘‘Stephen and 
j fim, I want to tell you that—well—Isabel and 
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Bae 


<a 
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The 
Com- 
fortable 
Warmth of 
the Best Fleece- 
Lined Underwear 


Defies the Cold and Chill. 


Don't risk your health this winter 


by wearing underwear that doesn’t afford your body 
Wear winter-proof underwear — 


proper protection. 
VELLASTIC or LAMBSDOWN. 

VELLASTIC Underwear for Men, Women and Chil- 
dren, This is fleece-lined too. It is made on 
special patented machinery which gives it great elas- 
ticity, permitting perfect freedom of movement and 
providing a snug and most comfortable fit to the body. 


Union Suits, $1.00. 
Union Suits, 50c. up. 


Single garments, 50c. 
Children’s garments, 25c. up. 








‘*Yes,”” helped Stephen eagerly. 
‘*Good for you!” encouraged her nephew. 
‘We couldn’t seem to keep it up—not here— 





right now, Stephen,” she said, indicating the 
cards and clearing her eyes w ith a touch of a 
lace-bordered handkerchief. ‘‘ I’ve put Sam and 
Syl at the far ends of the table.”’ 

‘*T want them near together.”’ 

‘*But—had you better?” 

“*T’m going to risk it.” 

**Risk it, Uncle Steve, ” advised Jim. ‘*Every- 
body’s taking chances tod: ay. 

‘*But—Sam and Sylvester!”’ persisted Clara 
doubtfully. 


“*Tt’s Christmas Day with them, too,” argued 
Jim. 
Mrs. Clara went out with the cards and 


laid them down at the proper places. She had 
arranged them as nearly as possible in approved 
dinner style, a man next a woman, then a boy, 
then a girl, then another man, another woman, 
and so on. 

When she had gone Jim sneaked out and scru- 
tinized this arrangement. Laughing to himself 
he picked up the cards and juggled with them. 
About his Uncle Stephen he grouped the cards of 
his three brothers and their wives. At the other 
end of the table he put all the children together. 

‘«There, that’s better,” said Jim with convic- 
tion, to himself, 


23$3 Mrs. Burns announced dinner. Jim Dent 
brought Uncle Stephen out first in his wheel- 
chair and placed him at the head. Then came 
the rest, Samuel Kingsley carrying his son Syl, 
looking very hero-like indeed, with his bandage -d 
head and his arm ina sling. All the children’s 
eyes were riveted fascinatedly on Syl as he was 
placed in a special easy-chair at the foot of the 





“DAINTY DESSERTS fi 


serts and salads 
in addition to 
the candies. 





Address 









@R DAINTY PEOPLE” 


on Christmas Day—after Syl ” Tears | Contains recipes It is free on request 
were suddenly threatening the holly cards. c , 

1 " ” 
Mrs. Clara rose quickly. ‘I think they’re all for a hundred des for your grocer’s 


name. A pint sam- 
ple fora 
2c. stamp. 





113 Knox Ave. 





Chas. B. Knox Co. 


Johnstown, N.Y. 





TEDDY'S 





"St seeapapaond IN sonics. Performed be 





a hing’ ull 270 wid 7, 


NEW hditions to Schoenhut S 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 


You can start a circus with a few pieces then keep adding 
until yourGreatest Show on Earth is complete. If you havea 


Circus outfit, get your dealer toshow youthe NEW additions 
LAMBSDOWN Underwear for Men. It resists the oo. or 5 ae paaees er aes Se ee for 1900 —"Teddy and a complete African jungle outfit.” 
cold because of the close-knit and quality of its fabric. On one side of Mr. Stephen Kingsley Mrs. can EA snalaind Hg alba ye Vis conde te canes” than Bd gichgs ce 
Its soft, smooth, silky fleece-lining keeps the body | Samuel found her place; on the other side, Mrs. Barnum ever had. Then there is thé horse, the hobo and the dog, the 
always warm, healthful and most comfortable. Sylvester. Sylvester was next Mrs. Sam, Sam ringmaster, the lady rider, the negro and the goat. The clowns 


Single garments, 75c. and $1.00. Union Suits, $1.50. 
Boys’ single garments, 50c. Union Suits, $1.00. 
Made in the most sanitary mills in the world. At all Dealers. 





beyond Mrs. Syl. How he dared, every one 
wondered, thinking it Uncle Stephen’s plan. 
Uncle Ste phe n himself turned a little pale as he 





make grown-up people, as well as children laugh for hours. No end to the 
funny tricks discovered every day. The figures are made of s ood, 
jointed like French dolls, painted in oil colors; the clowns and others are 
dressed in fancy costumes. Will stand the roughest kind of treatment; chil 
dren never tire of it and mothers say it’s the greatest toy they ever saw. 


. saw them standing behind their chairs. Onl SOLD IN SETS, 5O0c to $25.00 and over, according to the number of figures ina set. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
ee. ees bg aa Jim Dent, whose a Po -awake eyes had been se td name and we Will mail you literature with latest illustrations, free. DO NOT SEND MONEY, WRITE: FIRST! 
and . ing things all day, felt at all cool about it. And | THE A.SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees, 2299 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
even he was not quite as cool as he looked. Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Piano Established 1872 
There was a moment’s hushed silence before 














You should certainly see it. It’s 
a part of a piano education to 
know just why the 


Bush & Lane Piano 


is making such a sensation among all 
musicians. It’s the lasting tone, the 
exquisite workmanship, the beau- 
tiful designs of the case—all de- 
scribed and illustrated in our hand- 
some catalogue—which have capti- 
vated thousands. « 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. cS 
Dept.B. Holland, Mich. & 
ened 
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WANTED A few Probationers to enlarge Training 
School, Christ Hospital, Jersey City 


UNIFORMS and BOOKS provided, also monthly allowance. 
Address Superintendent. 


they sat down, even the children sae into 
quiet. Then, "just as everybody laid hand on 
chairback, Samuel Kingsley spoke. 

“Steve,” he said, looking at his brother, ‘‘1 
want to make a little speech.”’ 

Everybody was at attention. Stephen 
Kingsley looked up, wondering. He smiled at 
his brother, but his heart was making riot in his 
feeble breast. What was Sam going to do? 

‘“‘T want to say,” said Samuel—then he 





“*Devices for Hanging Up Every. 
thing — Little and Big’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


HESE little Hangers will sustain 
20 lbs. (more than a woman can 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 





. . 
stopped. He was an accomplished after-dinner pr sont atarm’s length) without in the least marring out of perspirati on 
a yi aster walls or woodwork. Hang your heavy 
speaker, was Samuel Kingsley, but he had never Slates on them and you'll see why. A child 
had a speech to make like this one. He had can put it up. Made of brass with tool-tempered 25c at drug- and department-stores 
thought he had it ready on his tongue, but it steel point. Rigid and dainty. If your dealer hasn’t ‘*Mum,” send us |! 


stuck in his throat. He turned and looked down 
the table at his boy Syl. Syl nodded at him, 
comprehending in a boyish way that his father 
was having some sort of difficulty with his speak- 
ing apparatus. Then Samuel looked at Mrs. 


2283 The silence grewtense. Jim Dent, leaning 
forward and watching his uncle eagerly, felt that 
it must be relieved. He lifted hisglass. ‘‘*Here’s 
to Uncle Sam’s speech!” he cried. 

The tension broke. Everybody laughed—a 
little agitatedly, and Uncle Sam’s firm lips, 
under the close-cut, gray mustache, wavered, 
then set themselves. He looked at his nephew, 
and something about the sympathetic affection 
in the bright blue eyes steadied him. 

“‘'m afraid I can’t make it, after all, Jim,” 
said Samuel. ‘‘But perhaps I can act it.’ 

And he stretched his hand across a table 
toward his brother Syivester, who grasped it, as 
everybody could see, with a grip that stung. 

Jim Dent’s eyes flew to his Uncle Stephen’s 
face. He saw it like that of Saint Stephen’s of 
old, ‘*as it had been the face of an angel. ‘id 

~ NOTE— This ‘appealing story of the reconciliation of 
two brothers is a foretaste of other equally attractive 
contributions by Mrs. Grace S. Richmond which we ex- 
pect to publish in The Journal next year. 








HE gilass-head Moore Push-Pins, 


used the world around, are indis- 


pensable for hanging up the ‘ 
They're so neat and attractive. 
Send 10c for special introductory assort- 
ment Of all the Moore Push Products tf your 
Stationery, hardware, photev or drug store can't 


‘ little things.’ 





name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it post 


"MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Piiladetotle 





A Business for You Among Your Friends 


A Ch i Cc l Samuel, who smiled at him. She was a little supply you. Lach style sold only in 10c Packages. Selling Embroidered Swiss Waist and Suit Ps — s, S 
arming ata ogue pale yet, but her smile was bright asever. Yet MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 197 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. = — Lee! a Ww as “7 i awl id Ma de ag Br. F N. Y. 
pee Free still Samuel could not make his speech. : e for Catalogue eopold Mandel Co. 721 roadway, 
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Extract. 





ROSE PoMPON 2" 2 


THE PERFUME DE LUXE-HIGHEST PRICED BECAUSE THE BEST # 


A Delightful and Acceptable Christmas Gift for 
Mother, Wife, Sweetheart or Sister 

The only perfect perfume with the natural scent of the full- 
blown rose in all its delicate fragrance. 
perfume of a rose garden. 
Face Powder, Sachet Powder and Soap at ail first-class stores. 

La Rose Pompon is packed in old rose silk covered boxes with 
the name stamped in gold on the cover, matwag an attractive 
package quite in keeping with the high quality of t 

If your dealer does not carry it send us his name and address 
and five two-cent stamps and we will mail you a sample of the 
Owing to the expensiveness of La Rose Pompon only 
one sample will be sent to an address. 


BOORIOLS Paris MAKERS of the FAMOUS _ 


45 West 4" St NewYork 


One drop has in it the 


Can be had in Extract, Toilet Water, 


he goods. 








Java Face Powner Z| 
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In a modern, sun-lit, kitchen- 
clean factory, inspected and approved 
by Uncle Sam’s Federal Food In- 
‘spector, we are making better mince | ¢ 
‘meat than you can make—and we|.4 


ought to—-it’s our business and _ has SR — 
“ear been for twenty-five years. ( vhristmas Candy—all 
Delights, 


ext the fun of making it at home and a sure 
Dainties, 


ts “ success if you use Karo—the great candy syrup. 
Chocolate NONE SUCH MINCE ME AT Karo fudge, taffy, caramels, pop-corn balls are 
own home. “TRE MOTHER USED 1G HA KE” é famous. You can eat them more freely than other 


sweets—they are wholesome and digestible. 














. yt en ‘ aa 
— \y Py» Oo ee 


free on request has revived mince pie—the most wholescme _ lifted the mince pie out of the once-in-a-long- Eat it on Use it for 
‘er’ and most appetizing of all desserts—in millions while class and established it as a frequent 
your grocers in : | ’ * : 
ve, A pint cam of American homes. Its economy, its con- — all-the-year-round dessert. Let there be a Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
‘ ; ‘ venience, and above all, its goodness, have — revival in your home. Hot Biscuit Cookies 
pie tora 





2c. stamp. : Waffles 


y | ee 


San 
S Two-pie package 10c.— everywhere \ ESUCH 


CORN SYRUP Candy 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes. —It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all 
table uses, for cooking and home candy-making. It agrees with every- 
body. As a spread for bread, you can give the children all they want. 








Our own food laws were 22 years old when 
the United States Food Law was passed 





























*Send your name on a post card for Karo 
Cook Book —fifty pages including thirty per- 























Six-pie package 25c, east of the 100th meridian A CRNEAT fect recipes for home candy-making. 
ycE MEA 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. A, New York a ? 
¥ j ‘ y — Sey “TTC TH xy ey , Member of the American Association for PROOUCTS REFINING 7 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK the Promotion of Purity in Food Products te eae 


3 Knox Ave. 
town, N.Y. 
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pis SE Tt 
ZL he P d t C 
8 ; roducts Are Canned 
‘cus loys P reMIuM 
DEAR LITTLE ONES To correct some current mistaken ideas, we 
then keep adding . ee 
let Tryounaves 1,800 canners give these facts publicity. And 
e aqdadal 
| j zle outfit.” e e 
oe d ( { d[ we each and all certify to their correctness. 
uter’’ thar na 
oe and the wd hile R prs 7 J 
5 capt adie As a natural thing we locate lo can inferior products would 
hours. ?} hen , : r | 
| ee acne os OT our canneries where the finest kill our trade. If we canned 
eat toy they ever S84 fruits and vegetables grow. And products even slightly decayed 
suey eth FIRST! we naturally plant but the finest they would never keep. 
hiladelphia, Pa. varicties. Our very existence Quality and care are not mere 
d 1872 depends on it. matters of policy. They are 
opel Our canneries are always close essentials. No canner would 
9 to our gardens. So our products dare to neglect them. 
F are canned in the very prime of —— 
al our Famous their freshness—within a few No canner of garden products 
American Songs hours of the picking. adds a or se oa 
ae Our fruits are never picked _ tive. is 1s tnvartably true. 
odor This is by far the most ur fruits at ee Tv ; ona : 
bees Fe eet green and left to ripen in ship rhe preserving is done by 
| © eautiu interes n an¢ : , 7 Og 54 : a a 
ration ati, Ps — ei ment as are many of the fresh — sterilization after the can is 
aluab Ae al i Sy pr Fouttc ens Cie sealed. It is done by heat alone. 
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send us | Nee 2 A A Our vegetables are never per- Chemical preservatives are en- 
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Y A Beautiful and 
Practical 
Holiday Gift 










































in special holiday boxes solve the | 
Christmas present question for / 





ha . re f 
millions of shoppers. ‘Three ex- | 
quisite designs in colors by the / 
: famous artist, Léon Moran. , 
| | 
; com WV, 99 } 
The Lady in Yellow 
i (Shown here) [ 
f 
{ 6677" ‘399 ; 
The Bachelor Girt | : 
(Blue—See Woman’s Home Companion } it 7 
for December. B pe 
see heer [ig Dealers | 
Fair Rosamond j / , 
Red See Saturday Evening Post for f 
November 27th. ) f 50c iy 
We show you the box— | / ; 
every man knows the | Light Weight P 
ait ee : Lisle, for office a 
suspenders. The busi- j ee Rs ace ce 


ness man, the athlete, ; Medien Weisis, tor 


ordinary wear. 





the millionaire and 


the man who works i Extra Lengths, for 
j tall men. 

knows and wears / —— |. 
Special size, for youths. 


“the suspender 


If your dealer is “sold out” 


with the sliding 





early this season, and he will be, 


cord, and each order direct from the factory. 




















finds in them sus- | 2 055 State color, weight, length and b 
a box design preferred. a 
pender - com- a “- 
; Lm >. Put i 
fort unknown i Se ‘ 
> President Suspenders 
in any other P es j on your gift list and 
= ‘ ¢ a % win, . 5 
kind and a of By CIN EA) Write Us Today 
Peay ca Fr) F _ 
W eight and A A\EY SE | : Thousands of people order an assort- 
| en g t h : ; | ment of half a dozen boxes. We mail 
direct to any address. Your presentation 
a d 2) pt e d iy 4 3 Fi : ) card enclosed if you wish. 
to his in- ti Vi“ svg ¥ j 
ihe f The 1910 President Suspender Calendar 
d 1\ id u al é We have also printed these three beautiful Holi- 


day Box designs on plate finish card-board, with 
Poinsettia flower cover panel (size 7x15) carrying 
the calendar. These will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. ‘The art panels contain no advertising. 
They make beautiful decorations for den or living 
room or for narrow spaces between windows. 


need. 





Guaranteed = —™ ~ 


unconditionally 












the most comfortable, 
the most durable suspender made. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. = 
506 Main St., Shirley, Mass. \ 





The latest, exclusive designs and colors, 
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Fownes | | 
Brothers 
& Company 


WOMAN'S gloves are | | 


always noticeable — 
either for their perfect fit and 
style—or the lack of those 
qualities. Women who wear 


W NE. 
GLOVES 


are happily unconscious of 
them;—they have learned 
by experience that “if it’s a 
FOWNES that’s all you 


need to know about a glove.” 





All lengths, sizes, shades, 
at good stores everywhere. 
Never sold under any other 
name than Fownes. 
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Silk Hosiery vt | 
? For a Discriminating 
“|| Christmas Gift to a Lady 
©! of Quality 
Al Nothing more in taste to give 4) 
or delightful to receive. Made - 
of selected Japan and Italian |}? 
silk by highly skilled knitters. 
They cost but little more than 
lisle and wear quite as well. 
Nicely packed in quarter- 
dozen boxes, with our 
Ms Guarantee Envelope “ 


to protect the wearer against 4 
»|| any defect of material and |\@ 
“|| manufacture that may escape 
our close inspection, and to |lky 
provide matched silk mending 
thread with each pair. 


Send for our booklet, “‘ Through My Lady’s 
Ring,”’ which will interest you; and if your 


ade 


<— 


Sy wees 








opportunity to examine them. 


























McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 


Northampton, Mass. 


Largest Prod acers of Silk Hosiery 
in the World. 


4 
w 
4 
7 
A 
4i|_ dealer hasn't our silk stockings, tell us his 
(A) name, so we may insure your having an 
yt 




















PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
THER OF THE BABE 


Paper Diaper Dont !look good to you? 


For further particulars and prices, see our ad., 
Page 55, Octoher Number Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
WHITELAW | PAPER GOODS CO., Dept. L. J., Cincinnati, Oo. 
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JUST BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 
What Shall | Give Her? 


Ii tm a c= 


Goat S68, 


» YEAR ago over fifty thou- 








A : sand women and men an- 
ae » swered this question by 
“ap > ordering subscriptions for 
er THe LaApirs’ HoME JOURNAL. 
ad, Each year the number of per- 
Be -, sons who do this becomes 
a “eee = larger. One thing which has 


made the suggestion appeal to so many has been 
THE JOURNAL’s way of announcing the gift. 

This year we have prepared a_ peculiarly 
attractive and artistic announcement on heavy 
French parchment paper measuring 5}4 by 9!% 
inches. On the first page is “tipped” a beauti- 
ful reproduction of one of Fra Angelico’s angels, 
one of the world’s masterpieces, in all the wonder- 
ful colors of the original with its beautiful gold 
background. The third page bears the an- 
nouncement of the gift, the name of the giver 
being inserted by us before it is mailed to the 
person for whom the subscription is ordered. 

It is difficult to — 
select any gift a 
which, at an equal =| Biff 
expenditure, will 1 |y 
givesomuch pleas- | | 
ure to any woman. 
By ordering it for | | 
your woman eee 
friends you at once 
avoid all the vexa- 
tion of Christmas 
shopping and 
Christmas crowds. 

For a man no 
magazine hasas_ | 
strong anappealas | 
has THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, 1} 
which has the 
large st paidcircula- é ; =—9| | 
tion of any weekly E =i | 
Publisheds. LEA gagaa = 
perhaps, the only American weekly magazine 
which appeals to all classes of intelligent men 
andwomen. For a young man no more accept 
able gift can be selected. 

To those for whom subscriptions for THE 
Post are ordered as presents, a_ beautiful 
announcement card, painted by Frank H. 
Leyendecker in true Christmas spirit, will be 
sent announcing the gift. 

In sending an order for either magazine be 
sure to say which is desired. Give your own 
name and address as well as that of the person 
for whom the subscription is ordered, plainly 
stating that it is a Christmas gift. The sub- 
scription will be started with the issue to 
reach the sub 
scriber on Christ 
mas Day, and the 





announcement 
with your name 
in erted will ISO 
he maied then 

A year’ ub 


cription to cither 
magazine (THE 
JOURNAL is pub 
lished monthly, 
THe Post wee kly) 
dollar 
and fifty cents 
The cards can be 
used only for an 
nouncing sub 
scriptions ordered 
as Christmas gifts 
and fora full year. 
Send your orders as soon as possible. We will 
mail the first copy and the announcement so they 
will be delivered on Christmas Day. Address 


COMPANY 


cost one 














Tue Curtis PUBLISHING 


PHILADELPHIA 


Your Christmas Money 
We'll Provide It 





SVERY woman loves to buy with ‘Sher own 
~ moneys the Christmas gifts which she send 
to loved one Many are unable to do this 
because they Ia k the opportu! vhich men 
have for money-earning. TH toe RNAL ha 
olved the pro jem for thousands of women who 
each year buy all their Christ i yiit with 
mone y carned during the few wee preceding 

the holiday You may do the me thing 
To al y woma who will give tiew nour to 
looking afte Py JOURNAI hscription re 
nd to sending new orders from friend 
d neighbors who are not alread ibseriber 
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Please Do This 
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renewals, do not rect ive that issue promptly. 
At this season our m ills are enormous, and to 
enter the subscriptions with the same promptl- 
tude as at other seasons is impossible. If your 
subscription expires this month — ase help us by 
se nding 3 your renew: il at once 
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Start the Children Right 


“Milk teeth” are the foundation 
of adult teeth. They should and 


can be preserved with 


COLCG@TES 


RIBBON 


DENTALICREAM 


Its Delicious Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure and a 





habit. You don’t have to urge 
them, they'll tell you, “Jt’s good 
enough to eat!” 


Colgate’s is especially desirable for 
children’s delicate teeth, because it polishes 
without scratching and cleans with perfect 
efficiency and antiseptic effect. Dentists 
endorse this dentifrice. 


COMES OUTA RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


60 Give Away 


ATIONAL Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweepers 
N are especially fitting for gifts—they give so 
much pleasure, so much comfort to the user. 

They express the true spirit of Christmas-giving. 
Skip the possible presents that would only stand 
aroundand gather dust. You will be glad you did when 
yousee the every-day satisfaction to be had from using a 


National 


Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


It is the only sweeper that has successful roller-bear- 
ings. They make it twice as easy-running as any other 
—and absolutely noiseless, It isthe only sweeper with 
a patented anti-tipping device—no possible chance of 
spilling the dirt, no matter what happens. It has an 
improved brush of genuine Hankow Chinese bristles. 
We import them. The tufts are full and short. They 
are wonderful dirt-getters, The patent brush-release 
lets you remove it for cleaning, in two seconds. The 
steel-ferruled handle cannot split, break or come out. 

Awarded Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at St. Louis 
Exposition. Nationals will wear years longer than the ordi- 
nary kind. Ask your dealer to show the National's 7/teen 
special features that make it better than any other. 

Learn How to Double the Life 
of Your Carpets and Rugs 

Let us send you our book, which tells you how to make 
your rugs wear twice as long as you thought they would. 
Write for it and enclose the name of your dealer. It is 
free. Address nearest office for booklet, ‘‘ How to Double 
the Life of Your Carpets and Rugs."’ 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., Dept. K-4 


























(Address nearest office, ) 





Newark,N.J.Chicago, 11. 








The Perr 


Suitable for all ages 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 
542x8. (6 to 10 times the size 
of this Baby Stuart.) Send 
25c. for 25 art subjects, or 25 
for children or 25 Kittens or 
25 Madonnas, or $1.00 for 
the 4 sets, or for Art Set of 
100 pictures, or 50c. for 10 ex- 
tra size, 10x12, or $1 for 21. 
ORDERTO-DAY.Y ouwillbe 
delighted with them. Beau- 
tiful Catalogue and 2 pic- 
tures for three 2-centstamps. 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
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BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Box C Malden, Mass, 

“ ENGRAVED 

100 WEDDING $700 
INVITATIONS = 


Additional Hundreds $2.25. Delivered in U. S. 
latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. 
ng Cards $1.00— Shaded Old English $2.00. 


Highest quality, 
100 Engraved Visit- 
Samples on request. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1367—126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


At this point an unforeseen interruption 
occurred. The voice of the man Roger broke in 
on the pause before the song, while men were 
examining their novel song-sheets. 

‘“Mynheer will forgive me for troubling him 
now,” the man said, ‘“‘but there is one in this 


house who has misunderstood me. Will you do 
a kindness to me, !your servant, though it is 


unseemly to ask it now?” 

‘‘What’s that?” blustered Van Waesberge. 
‘‘Has anybody dared to make you feel an inter- 
loper in the kitchen? Tell them from me that 
you are as good as any one of them, and better, 
and that you are here by my bringing.” 

Roger’s face lighted. His lips broadened in a 
gratified smile. ‘‘Mynheer, I am grateful,” he 
said. ‘‘Mynheer has acknowledged that it was 
he who brought me to his house. Is it not so?” 

‘‘Brought you here? Certainly I did. I 
brought you here, and here you shall stay, let 
the best man in New Nederland say to the con- 
trary. You suit me, and that’s enough. Are 
you satisfied?” 

“*Yes, Mynheer. I care not what anybody 
says, if Mynheer is satisfied that he wishes me 
to stay.” 

His last words were drowned by the first 
notes of the song. 


23$3 When they had sung a couple of verses 
Laurens van Waesberge held up his hand. ‘‘Stop, 
boys,”he said. ‘‘That goes well. We’ll have the 
rest later in a rousing chorus. I'll say what 
I’ve got to say right now. There’s more than 
one boy here, if all he’s told me is true—and I'll 
wager half New Nederland it is—that would 
rather be given chance to have his say than 
study my plates any longer, though they are 
just brought over from Delft. Boys,” he said, 
turning his smiling visage toward one and 
another of a few particular youths and using the 
title customary in this Dutch land where every 
man was a ‘‘boy” until he was married, ‘‘you 
all know what has happened. You all know it’s 
made a chance for you that you’d give your eyes 
to get the benefit of. Every one of you has 
come to me like a man and asked for my girl. 
You can’t all have her, and I’m not going to say 
which shall and which sha’n’t. It’s for her to 
choose, not me. She’s got to marry, I haven’t, 
and she shall do as she likes. I take you all to 
witness that to no Dutchman under my roof 
will I say ‘no’ if my girl says ‘yes.’ Let every 
boy who wants her stand up and say so.” 

Before the words were fairly out of the old 
Dutchman’s mouth six young men were on 
their feet all trying to speak at once. 

‘*T have told Engeltie, she knows that I want 
her—that is, that I love her,” began Claes, and 
then hesitated and was lost. For right in his ear 
sounded the voice of Coenrades, loud, jovial, 
apparently full of assurance. ‘‘What’s a man to 
do telling a whole tableful of people the thing 


that’s in place nowhere but in a fair maid’s ear?” 
he asked. ‘‘Engeltie, there’s no fellow here that 
loves you better than I do. I aS Sut 


Rocloff had chimed in, his deep, serious voice 
adding to the volume of sound. ‘‘Laurens van 
Waesberge, I want her, I claim her. She has 
never refused me—Engeltie, you know you 
haven’t.” Whatever else he said was mixed up 
with Martin’s appeal: ‘‘Don’t say no to me, 
Engeltie. I’ve loved you ever since I knew you, 
and that’s always, youknowI have. You———” 
They were all speaking now, a clamor of voices, 
every youth intensely in earnest, impressed with 
the certainty that it was win or lose in the next 
few moments. 

Engeltie looked at them with wide-open, tear- 
ful eyes, shrinking from this public wooing, 
shrinking more from the pain of saying ‘‘no” to 
them all, shrinking most from what must follow 
when the ‘‘no” was said. For still the head of 
old Pieter Jacobsen loomed white and bald 
across the table. 


$8 Before the master had finished his speech the 
man Roger had placed the last new plate before 
each guest and made a dash for liberty. Once 
outside the door his dignity vanished and he 
fairly ran—not fast enough, however, for old 
Chloe, the fat, good-natured cook of the Van 
Waesberge house. The door of the room opened 
into a passage; the passage led to the kitchen. 
Halfway down that passage Roger met Chloe, 
wash-bowl in hand and a towel on her arm, 
gesticulating wildly. 

‘*Mynheer—boy—come along, do!” she whis- 
pered hoarsely. ‘‘ You’ll be too late; Mynheer 
will stop all of a sudden, and then you’ll be too 
late.” 

The man Roger dropped on his knee. ‘‘Here, 
hold the basin,” he said. ‘‘There’s no time to go 
to the kitchen.” 

‘Time, boy, there’s none of it left. You won’t 
doit. There, 1 told youso. He’s done!” 

The master had finished his speech and sat 
down. 

‘*Rub, boy, rub for your life. Rub, rub, rub!” 
Chloe was quivering with impatience. 

The man Roger dropped one side of his face 
into the bowl and brought it up dripping, red 
with rubbing. ‘‘It takes a frightful time to get 
this stuff off,’”’ he said. 

‘‘Dat right, Mynheer, dat side white,” piped 
up a childish voice. ‘‘Oh, Mynheer, hurry! 
Dey all sayin’ it. Dey in such a hurry dey’ll 
get it said too quick.” 

The speaker, a little negro boy rejoicing in the 
name of Solomon—Sol, for short—fairly danced 
with excitement. Sol belonged to ‘‘ Missie”’; 
he had learned to call her so, for Sol possessed 
the proud distinction of speaking English. 
At the present moment he was engrossed in 
watching the process of turning a black face white. 

The young man was scrubbing at the side 
of his neck to which the white cheek belonged. 
‘*How is it, Chloe?” he asked. 

“It’s a whity black yet,’ the old woman 
answered frankly. ‘‘That’s better; it’s getting 
a blacky white now. Bless me, what a time it 
takes!” 

‘*Here, you, Sol!” exclaimed the young man. 
‘*Something’s got to be done. You go in and 
give her your message—softly, mind, so that 
nobody hears. I’ve got to get this stuff off, and 
she must not commit herself until ” 
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Put WUNDERHOSE on the Children and Stop Darning 


WUNDERHOSE are made to withstand hard knocks and hard 


are knitted of Wunderyarn—the staunchest, lightest weight and finest grade of 


yarn known to hosiery making. ' 
Let the children romp and play to their hearts’ content. 
their stockings fit—look and wear. 


months’ service. 


MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs to the box — black, 
tan, navy, copenhagen, green, burgundy, champagne, pearl 
and black with white feet — absolutely without an equal at 
the price. Just the right weight. Warranted proof against 


black or tan. 
darning in toes, soles or heels. 


HEEL, 


See how much better 
We stand responsible for WUNDERHOSE. 
An investment of $1 for a box of four pairs carries with it our guarantee of four 
If holes appear in toe, heel or sole within this specified time, 
we will gladly furnish new WUNDERHOSE free. ’ 
Children’s WUNDERHOSE in all sizes of black or tan, $1 per box. 

holes in toes, heels or soles for four (4) months. $1.00 per box. 

WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs to the box, in 


Warranted to wear four (4) months without 
$1.00 per box. 


wear. They 





If your dealer does not have WUNDERHIOSE in stock, he will order them for you, if you insist. 
Otherwise, send direct to us, stating size, style and color desired, and you will be supplied. 
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E— our Wonder Book —a mighty interesting little booklet. 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, 40 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PER BOX. 


Sent free upon postal request. 
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different from any other —far superior in every way, and we 
write. The interior of the ‘‘ Caloric’’ 
scalded and wiped clean. 


We positively guarantee the ‘‘ Caloric’’ 
judge. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 
Used by sanitariums, Domestic Science schools, the U. S. Army. 
Write for FREE booklet anyway — do it now. 


Made in 


small families. 
— if he cannot, we will tell you who can. 


Cookbook Free 
THE CALORIC COMPANY, 200 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 














OR wife, mother, daughter, sister or friend, that will save much work, 

time and worry and enable her to prepare the family meals better than 
A gift that will be enjoyed by the 
No matter how doubting you may be SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET which explains and clearly proves how in a 


“CALORIC COOK STOVE” 


practically everything for the table — soups, meats of all kinds, to the daintiest 
pastries —can be cooked perfectly. We will show you how, by the ‘‘ Caloric” 
way,you can BAKE and ROAST food in its raw state without first partially 
cooking on an ordinary stove or without re-heating it before serving, as well 


WRITE US and learn how thousands of women are doing practically all their 
Caloric’’ way, every day and every month in the year. We willex, 
# cooks better— more thoroughly —more appetizingly, 
Why all the nutriment and delicious flavors are retained. 
able as the more expensive. 
aving of at least 75% in fuel alone. 
You can use tt (he year 


It Pays for Itself In What It Saves z=: se ''"¢:i02" 


is lined with luminite metal which 
It is absolutely sanitary —no cushions or other parts for 
disease breeding germs to lodge, or to absorb foul odors, moisture, decayed fvod, ete. 
to give complete satisfaction— you to be the 


Ask your dealer to show you a ‘* Caloric” 
You'll find it interesting. 


Handsomely bound 160 page cookbook free with every Caloric or 
mailed for 50 cents which will be refunded when you buy a ‘‘Caloric.’’ 


The only manufacturers of Caloric Cookstoves in the world 
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Free Cut Stencils 


Vrite f bookle f 
How to Secure Them Clastic Wall cl 


tions containing stencil designs for Period Furnishing 
done in colors — full of information and ideas for users 
of Alabastine, the Stylish Wall Coating. 

The Alabastine Book — with two room designs in 
color tells why Alabastine is best and how to secure 
the Classic Stencils Free. 

Write to-day for the two books — enclose 2 cent U.S. stamp please. 
Alabastine Company, 521 Grandville Ave., 
Decorative Dept. Grand Rapids, Mich 
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UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
The old reliable that never fails. 
Sold all around the world—the Stand- 


15C., 25¢., 75c. Boxes. 


RATS 
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Cheaper than wood for 

Ornamental Fence [iis churches, Ceme- 

teries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue free. 
rite for Special Offer. 

THE WARD FENCE CoO., Box 685, Decatur, Ind, 


DAINTY BABY CLOTHES 

I will give Free my booklet ‘‘What name for 
Baby”’ (Regular price 25 cents) containing over 
100,000 combination names for babies with each 
order for my 30 long or 12 short patterns, full 
illustrated directions, materials, etc., only 25 cts. 
Free list of Baby’s First Needs and beautiful 
catalog of Dainty babies’ and children's cloth- 
ing. Plain envelopes. rite today. 


Mrs. Ella James, 105 Rosenbloom Bldg., Syracuse,N.Y. | 
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The secret is, you (not 


Beware of imitations, substitutes and catch- 


The U.S. Government has bought 25 Gross 
(3,600 boxes) of Rough on Rats to send to the 
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CATALOGUE 
Beautifuly FREE, Mlustrated 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For all the Family 
Everything for Christmas except the Tree 
Thousands of articles conveniently indexed 


Youcando your Xmas shopping this year without 
extravagance — witheut tiring yourself all out or 
being anxious or disappointed. Just send us a postal 
card for this 450 page illustrated catalog, which 
will give you helpful suggestions for the most ap- 
propriate and useful gifts for every member of your 
family and for your friends, You will be surprised 
to see how much farther your holiday money will 
go. Your friends will be delighted with your 
selection. If they are not perfectly pleased or if 
you are not entirely satisfied, your selection can be 
exchanged or your money refunded just as you prefer, 


READ ABOUT 


Xmas Tree Novelties . . . .. . Page 352 
Xmas Leather Goods . . . .. . Page 288 
a ee ee ee eee fe 
Men’s Neckwear and Suspenders Page 180 
Watches and Jewelry . . . . . . Page 262 
rg eS a ee 
PINES 2 OURS) 5. 65)s eis. eles POR See 
Men’s and Women’s Handkerchiefs Page 181 
Complete index of 2000 articles Pages 6-11 


WRITE A POSTAL NOW 
Make your Christmas buying a real pleasure to 
yourself and friends. 


I\\ H. Macy & Co.’s Attractions AreTheir LowPrices 
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Jersey City, N. J. y, 
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Dept. 314, R. H. MACY & €0.,N.Y., Broadway, 34th and 35th Sts. | 












Pattern 


1152 C 
A Paper Transfer 


FREE Pattern of this 22-inch 


STILETTO CENTERPIECE 


_ The design is easily transferred tolinen by pass- 
ing a hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 
1, 1910, toevery embroiderer sending 16c for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1910 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of 
new ideas and designs. Invaluable to embroiderers as show- 
ing what and how to embroider. Contains instructions for 
working above design; over 150 pages of other designs; 
hundreds of illustrations ; complete instructions for them all; 

diagrams for beginners. 


Colored Plates showing how 
to embroider popular flowers, 
Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa 
Cushions, etc., in achian, 
Coronation Braid, Eyelet, 
Mountmellick and stylish 
Stencil Effects; Luncheon Sets; 
Library Scarfs; Bureau Sets; 
Hemmed and Drawn Work 
Squares; Dainty Christmas 
Novelties. 

Send 16c. for book and post- 
age. One Transfer Pattern No. 
1152 C will be sent you FREE, 
Ask for Pattern 1152 C in your 
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EMBROIDERY BOOK 





The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 6 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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Does Your Granite Dish 
r Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


Se MENDE TS 


They mend all 
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et No solder, cement or rivet. 

¢ them; fit any surface: three million in use 
Send for sample package. 10c. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 100,Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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ALL OUR PUBLICATIONS ON BEADS 
——————=—=1 and Bead Work (including 
Half- Tone Picture Chart oi 
Beads), Weaving, French 
Festoon Bead Neck Chains, 
‘*Daisy’’ and ‘‘ Forget-me- 
- p™: not”’ chains, Venetian and 
Jewels for Decorati : pobeen eats Shand ottes 
Act ating, together with Samples of sg, sent freetor 
P. ISAAC D.'ALLEN CO., 21 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


“I know, Mynheer. Dis boy will do it.” 

The black youngster was off and the young 
man was scrubbing at his hands in the bowl. 

The voices inside the room had made the 
voices outside inaudible. For the six Dutchmen 
were still setting forth their claims, and the 
young mistress, quivering with nervousness, was 
listening until she could bear the strain no 
longer. She tried to speak, to make them hear, 
but they went on still. Then she rose slowly to 
her feet, the soft pink face flushed, the mouth 
quivering, the eyes filled with tears. She had 
never looked more beautiful than she did stand- 
ing there turning an appealing look toward the 
speakers. 

‘““Oh, stop,” she cried, and though her voice 
was low, to their credit be it said, every boy 
obeyed her. 

The stillness was as bewildering as the volume 
of speech had been a minute before. She looked 
around with a smile, a smile made pitiful by the 
trembling of the lips behind it. 

“‘Oh, I don’t want you to love me,” she said, 
and stopped, blushing. ‘‘I mean,” she stam 
mered, and then threw up her head. ‘You all 
know what I mean. You know I like you, every 
one. | ——” 
$8 ‘*Missie, don’t say it,” a piping child voice 
broke in. ‘‘Stop, Missie, and wait till dis boy 
come. Dis boy got something to say to Missie, 
something to give her. Dis boy in trouble, 
Missie.”’ 

He was a privileged youngster, this little black 
Sol, or he would not have dared to break in on so 
great an occasion. 

At the sound of his voice Engeltie turned, the 
spell of that terrible silence broken. She drew a 
long breath. The moment’s respite was wel- 
come, ‘*What is it, Sol?” she asked. 

Sol advanced toward her. ‘‘Dis boy forget 
to give Missie de packet dat Jacob Hansen give 
him. Dis boy has had it in his pocket half an 
hour. Missie, dis boy sorry.” 

“*Where did it come from?” asked Engeltie. 

‘* Jacob get it from Thomas Martinsen, Missie, 
and he get it from New York.” 

Engeltie stooped to take the letter. 
Sol’s opportunity. 

‘“*Missie,” he said, speaking carefully as if 
repeating a lesson, and softly so that only 
‘*Missie’s” ear heard, ‘‘dere’s one dat say don’t 
be ’fraid. Let yow’ heart speak, not you’ fears, 
and—look in de mirror, Missie!’ ‘The last words 
were evidently not a part of the lesson the 
youngster had been sent to repeat. 

Now it happened that the door into the pas- 
sage was exactly opposite a mirror set in an 
ebony frame on the wall. From the end of the 
table where Engeltie had been seated the mirror 
was in full view. It was only from that end that 
anything reflected therein could be seen. Two 
or three guests by Engeltie’s side could, if they 
had known there was anything to see, have 
‘looked in de mirror.” But they did not know, 
and their attention wa ed by what wa: 
going on around the table. 


This was 


? 


engro 


23 At Sol’s words Engeltie lifted startled eyes to 
the glass. There, reflected in the glass, was the 
passage and all that was going on in it. The 
front of the mirror showed old Chloe on her 
knees, holding a washbowl, her broad face 
a-quiver with eagerness. Behind her pressed 
the whole kitchen establishment, eyes rolling, 
mouths agape. Uprising from the bowl, as if he 
had but now dipped his face in it, was a man 
Roger, the new negro. But at that moment he 
shifted his position. The other side of the face 
came into view. It wasas white as Engeltie’s own. 

What did it mean? Her heart throbbed 
wildly, but to her lips there came a smile, and 
the despair went out of her heart. 

A moment more and the position of the man 
in the glass was changed again. Then, indeed, 
Engeltie’s eyes opened as wide as the eyes of the 
negroes who pressed behind old Chloe. Tor now 
the whole face was visible, and the man was 
neither black nor white, but half and half. 

The astonishment on Engeltie’s face was too 
apparent to pass unnoticed. Van Waesberge 
himself perceived it. 

‘‘What’s the matter, my girl?” he asked. 
“Don’t be afraid. Speak up and let us know 
which of the boys is the happy winner.” 

Then Engeltic came back to the difficulties of 
the moment and to the consciousness that they 
were all waiting for her answer. How she would 
have given it will never be known, for at that 
moment the man in the forefront of the mirror 
scene straightened himself and stood up. 

‘‘T can’t stand this,” he said in a low, sup- 
pressed voice. ‘Were, Cato, give me a table- 
napkin. I’ve got to goin.” 





22363 And go in he did, with the table napkin held 
so as to hide the black side of his face. There was 
no time to scrub off any more of the black. The 
critical moment had come. He came in with a 
quick stride that carried him half across the 
room before he stopped, and brought him up 
opposite Van Waesberge himself 


ynheer,” he said courteou before that 














iy Dutchn an had recovered his aston- 
nt sufficiently for speech, “ 1 said just 
now that you would not refuse the d of your 
daughter Engeltie to any Dutc! inder you! 
roof whom she might choose. J Dute , 
and I am under your re J ( 
my claim with the rest 
of t LOSE iat have been? de. 
‘““You! What are y< doing here? roared 
Laurens \ W aesberg ‘Didn’t I tell you 
never to cross my threshold again? Didi t I tell 
you I would never giv i y girl to you ° 
” ‘Nay, Mynheer; on the contrary 
ised to give her to me toda T} 
voice was low and smoot \ 
smile was on his lip 
“What?” screamed the old Dut hman. | 
“You promised me solemnly, as a Christian 





, your daughter, 


n, to give Engeltie 





andage ni 
law 

to me today - ‘ : : ; 
‘¢You are a madman!” cried Van W aesberge. 
The young man smiled. ‘¢Mad with love for 
my dear lady,” he said. ‘Well, be it so. But 


r vewv © + ”? 
mad or sane, I have your oath. 
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New Scale 


This piano sells for $350 and upward 
and cannot be bought for a penny less. 


Write today for this superb Art Catalog 


ik contains cardboard easels of the various styles of pianos, 
besides a full and complete account of how superior 
excellence in a piano is achieved. 


grooved sounding board and other features that add vastly 
to the tonal purity of the instrument. 


Upright Piano 


It explains the acoustical 








OUPON TO BE FILLED OUT 





But it is an art creation, a standard 
of purity in tone. Will you not fill 
out this coupon and mail it today? 
We will also send you the name of 
the nearest piano dealer selling the 
Lyon & Healy, so you can judge 
the instrument at your convenience, 


LYON & HEALY 


23 to 33Adams Street, Chicago 


Makers of the Lyon & Hlealy Piano and 
the Lyon & Healy Ilarp. 





Please Fill Out and Mail To Us 





Messrs. LYON & HEALY, 23 to 33 Adams St., Chicago 


send catalog. 





Gentlemen: I am interested ina piano. Please 


(Refer to L, D.) 
Name 

a 
Town and State - 


Dea | RR ee 


























Baby 
ves 


His 





Hygeia 


De, . iid 


ECAUSE the nipple is designedand shaped 

so much like mother’s breast that he will go 
from one to the other without noticing the dif- 
ference. Weaning is a simple process with the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The only nursing bottle 
without a neck or angle; needs no funnel to fill 
or brush to clean the interior, which is wip 
out like atumbler, The rubber breast is yielding, 
yet not collapsible; made in one solid piece with- 
out cracks or seams; can be turned inside out to 
clean thoroughly, The Hygeia Nursing Bottle is 
used and endorsed by every children’s hospital in 
thecountry. Your doctor will tellyou the Hygeia 
is the perfect, ideal, sanitary nursing bottle. 
Most druggists sell the Hygeia Bottle. yours | - 
doesn't, send us his name and 38c. in stamps ©¢!! forFood 
and we will send you the bottle by mail postpaid. Address, 
HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. 2, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Sreast for 
gaby 

















Give her 
this doll 


for Christm . oh 
never yets too many 
and 1 g, beautiful 


















wags ' I bisa “ 
ei n 1 
long « y | a 
ae F sleeping es im- 
Z SS8 ported direct from 
<7 7 ~ ‘ 
sonneberg, Ger 
Ma Aa / 
4 a > y—is fir »y 
2 ) ; 
»" far, than anything 


The 
finest 
doll 
ever 
made 
for the 
money 






for shipment and send by 
express. Remit by money 
order today and make this 
Christmas **her hap- 
piest yet.’’ 

Write for special Xmas 
catalogue No. 76, containing 
hundreds of valuable Christ- 
mas suggestions, illustrated 
in Natural Colors. Sent free. 


B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















THAT DAINTY 
MINT.COVERED 
CANDY 
COATED 
CHEWING 

GUM. 


THE OUNCE 
AND IN 


5*. 10+ 


hiclets 


~ REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


ie ite ee re. 


; JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
i Try Them! If you can’t buy Chiclets in your 


* neighborhood send us ten cents 
for a sample packet. Any jobber will supply 
storekeepers with Chiclets, 

FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc, 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Canada 


Ce a he Le a at 


Tee ws a4 5 ee 























Special Importation 
for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


now ready. Beautiful new designs of 
every kind for every purpose. Also a large 
assortinent of Lace Collars, Table Covers and 
Bed Spreads. Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Send 2-cent stamp for samples showing the 
greatest variety and designs, 


IMPORTERS LACE CO., Dept.L, 1 Madison Ave.,NewYork 


FOY'S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the wor!d and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. : 
Lowest prices on fowls, eggs,incubators and ‘ 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F. Foy, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 
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We 
Deliver 
Free 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


First Prizes at World’s Expositions 
1898; Paris, 1900; Buffalo, 1901; St. 


Omaha, 
Louis, 1904; Portland, 
We raise our own 


1905; Jamestown,1907. 
feathers. We pluck the 





plumes, dye, curl and manufacture them in our 
wn factory on our farm. 
Cawston Willow Plumes 
“~his season's most fashionable feather. This 
nagnificent plume is made entirely of male 
bir i tenthers 15 inches long, in black, 57 10> 
White or color, $1.00 extra. 


Money Returned if Not Pleased 


Cawston Ostrich Boas 
As a Christmas present, what can equal a 
Cawston Ostrich Feather Boa? We have these 
n all sizes from one and a half yards at $10.00 
up. Selection may be left to us. 
Your Old Feathers Valuable 
Thousands of women in all parts of t! 
sendus their old feathers to be made over, re-dyed, 
curl ledorchange -dintothe fashionable willow plume. 
Catalogue and Price List Free 
40-page souvenir be ook, illustrating interesting 


farm scenes and i showing latest styles in ostrich 
feather goods. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


Established 1886 
30x 4, South Pasadena, California 
We have We se!! direct 
no agents to wearer 





e country 
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ee 
For Christmas 
No other gift presents such possibilities for 
pleasure and healthful sport. Every boy and 
girl is entitledtothis longed-for gift. Make your 
young friends supremely happy by buying for 
them 


Barney & Berry Skates 


Sold by hardware and sporting goods dealers 
everywhere, Write for copy of our COMPLETE 
CATALOG —IT’S FREE. It gives Hockey 


Rules and tells how to construct an Ice Rink, 


BARNEY & BERRY 
Makers of Ice and \ 
} Roller Skates Do 
115 Broad St.“ 
Springfield, Mass 


FATHER., 
ALL ENJOY 
Pep SKATES 











Summer. Sunshine 


all Winter in Your Home 
og The Living Music Box Lang gistered U 


arent No s08s3.} d 
with his marvelous sweetness and ever-changing 


Wa melody to which this canary has been especially educated 









by us, carries you out of the cold bleak winter into a world 
of song, sunshine and blosson 

You cannot imagine the cane lsinging qualities of this 
bird; it sings entirely different from any other canary, sings 
by artificial light too. 
Money refunded 472 oe $5 00 
if it does not *@ engers ° 

Expressed anywhere in the U.S. or 


* arrival at express office 


4 a, liv a 
taranteed. Beware of imitators. 
€ ige an d Bi rd’'s wing inside must be 
Z ry uped with our registered trade mark 


ing Music or not 

N. DIGHTON, Ma - Jan 

I am more than please: 
**Living Music Box.’? It i 
thing youads eatin inet it 


30x"" 


genuine. 
6, 1909. 





is the swee inger I ev er heard. I 
Soenil aot part with it for $20 00. 
~3 JOHN BELL. 


Large Illustrated Bird Book and Testimonials free. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. B, Omaha, Neb. 


Largest Bird and Pet Animal House inthe World. Est. 1888. 


RE 


Patterns, etc. 











Catalog of Art Needlework 


Materials — Stamped T.inens, Cambric, Pat- 
terns, Braids, laces, Cut Stencils, Perforated 
Write for complete catalog today. 


Home Needlework Company,Dept. A, Chicago 


HER CHRISTMAS 
HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 
“What! How?” 


with rage. 

‘‘You swore to give your daughter Engeltie to 
me to wife when you yourself brought me to 
your door and bade me enter. You will keep 
your word, for you are an honorable man, 
though a touc hy one. I call to witness every 
man in this room that you, but a short time ago, 
acknowledged to me that you not only brought 
me to your door, but also bade me enter, and 
that you would stick to that statement in face 
of everybody in this house. Gentlemen, it 
not $0?” 

As he spoke he dropped his hand from the side 
of hig face that had been protected from view. 
Then there went up a roar that shook the house, 
for on this side he was Roger the negro, the 
purchase of whom Laurens van Waesberge had 
boasted so proudly. 

When the roar had subsided Van Waesberge 
and his guests listened to a little story of an inn 
by night and the sharp trick contemplated by a 
couple of scoundrels. 

At this point Hendrick approached the old 


cried Van Waesberge, purple 


is 


Dutchman and laid money before him. ‘‘ This, 
Mynheer, is the price you paid for a negro 
servant,” he said. ‘‘If I had let those rascals 


play their trick upon you you would have been 
the loser by that sum.” 

‘So you played it upon me yourse!f,’ 
old Dutchman grimly. 

‘**Exactly so,” replied the young man. 


’ said the 


Now, Laurens van Waesberge, though a man 
of strong self-will, was not without a sense of 
humor. Moreover, he was, as Hendrick had 


asserted, a man of his word. He perceived that 
he was outwitted. In the presence of his 
assembled guests he could not go back on what 
he had said. 

‘*T don’t acknowledge your prior claim, 
growled. ‘‘I’ll stick to my word to my friends 
here. My girl shall make her own choice among 
the lot of you.” 

Thus the difficulty was again thrown back 
upon the maiden, while all the assembly waited. 


” he 


92393 It was Sol who saved the situation. ‘f Dis boy 
here to fetch and carry for Missie,” he piped up. 
“Dey say Missie got to ’stow her hand on one of 
de Mynheers. Missie better send her hand by 
dis boy; he know which way to go.” 


Then to the lips of the girl there rose a smile, 


spontaneous, mirthful, the first of its sort in 
all those dreary days of laughter and festival. 
‘Where will you take it?” she asked. 

‘To Mynheer Hendrick. Dat where Missie 


want to send it.” 
She held out her hand to him. 
the way you say 


He 


“You may go 
,” she said. 
in 


was beside her a moment —Ilendrick, 
the bridegroom, and the problem of a fortnight 
Was olved. 

It was then, to cover the blushes on her 
cheeks, that Engeltie opened the packet she had 
all this time held in her hand. For a minute she 
read in silence. Then, her face quivering, half 
with laughter, half with tears, she held up her 
hand. 


‘*You are all my friends,” she said. ‘* You will 
let me share with you the pleasure of the greatest 
Christmas present I have ever received. It ts the 
deed of a parcel of land in the city of New York, 
bought 


expressly for me from its owner in 
Amsterdam by Mynheer Hendrick de Groot 
He says: ‘My little daughter soon to be’”’—the 


blushes deepened on her cheeks—‘‘ ‘you and my 
Hendrick will want a home. The parcel of land 
conveyed to you by this will make a pleasant 
site for a good little vrouw to begin house- 
keeping on. Take it, my dear, with Christmas 
wishes of joy and happiness from the old man, 
Hendrick’s father.’ ” 

There was dead silence for 
the clear young voice ceased. 

It was Laurens van Waeshberge 
“Old men make big fools of themselves some- 
times,” he said, and nobody knew which old 
man he had in his mind. 

Then, for the second time, the guests sent up a 
roar that almost raised the roof, 


a full minute after 


who broke it 


THE LADY WHO WOULD 
NOT SPOIL CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“At the thought of thi it 
come, for there 


a smile must have 
it was when the lips I touched 
grew cold. And, looking into ihe lovely painted 
face, I could almost fancy that it was all a lie 
and that the bloom upon cheek and lip was life. 
‘*For the tinsel crown of life was on her shin- 
ing head. And the brummagem scepter of 
power was in her painted hand. And on her 
arms were blazing jewels. And her eyes were 
gazing straight into mine and her lips smiled. 
And her body lay crushed beneath a mound 
of gifts. And the air about her was filled with 
pe rfumes. And the green and red and white of 
Christmas reigned. And something in my fancy 
woke and said: 
“Ves, Queen of 


forever, 
nevertheless! This is 


Life, always and 


not death!’ 


MSs ‘And I believed that saying then, and |] 
believe it now. How could God create so splen- 
did a thing only to take it ruthlessly, unreason- 
ably away! He must have some purpose in it all! 

‘*And into my mind came the _ beautiful 
Scriptures written for the dead—such beautiful 


dead as this: ‘Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death . Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’ ‘Man is 


like to vanity.’ ‘He cometh forth like a flower 
See and continueth not. He fleeth as a 
shadow.’ And on to the morning of the resur- 
rection. And ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. If it were not so 1 would have told 
you. Igoto prepare aplaceforyou . .. . 
that where I am there ye may be also.” What 
kind of a mansion would that be which would 
house the beautiful thing lying there? It should 
be as no other mansion men have ever thought 
of, save in dreams and prayers. There should 
be soft airs, perfumed more exquisitely than 
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are giving of the best. 


you, make your selection from the fo 


We w ll send a box 
handsome Xmas card 
$3.00) Remit in any cc 
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THE BEST DEALERS WANTED EVEKYWHERE 


KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY, 5309 Westminster Ave., Philadelphia, Penn, U. 5 A. 


ny size or color ny address in the U 


for Men's — §2 


1ited State 


0 tor Women" s(S 


Your Christmas Gift 


To be appreciated must be durable, substantial and lasting, 
There is nothing more suitable for a Holiday Gift than 
Hosiery for Men and Women. 


KNO-TAIR hose is not the usual guaranteed kind—it is materially different — 
A soft feeling, silky hose, SEAMLESS and SHAPELY—fits SNUG and has 


KNO-TAIR Pure Silk Lisle Hose is made in SIX’TEEN fashionable shades 
in EIGHT colors for MEN. 


There’s a world of satisfaction and a feeling of contentment in knowing that you 


GIVE KNO-TAIR 


Order a box of Six Pairs from Your Dealer TO-DAY —if he cannot supply 


Six Pairs of One Size in a Box—Solid or Assorted Colors 


Pure 





pide pseall se like hose (Black, Tan and Grey), with /zéer- MEN'S Lisle-like Hose, Black, Tan and Grey. 
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Macbeth Pearl 
Glass 1s the only 
kind of glass that 
would be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
identical with 
those of the user. 


CVer 








It is only the 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. = users interests, 
however, that you have to 


consider, 

See that my name, Macbeth, 
is on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat 


One quality; 
burner, 


to get the correct size 


and shape for 
have my lamp book. 


Free. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Perfect Silver Polish 


Send us the nameof yourGrocer, Drug- 
gist, Jeweler, Hardware or Department 
tore and we will place in your hands 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


a sample which will prove our per- 
fection claim. 


American Metal Polish Co. 
90 Winslow Ave.,W. Somerville, Mass. 
Ir'SINA JAR LIKE THIS. 


by the 
Manufacturers i 
sof the 
Celebrated 
Putz Cream 
Metal Polish 
el riping 
_ Twenty 

Years. 


‘gia Pun! 


Silver P Polis 


3 AMERICAN METAL POLIS CO 
wi 60STON mass..uS 
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I will doa 


I am the merriest, newest and best member of the Teddy Bear 


ll sorts of funny tricks, can turn somersaults cc 





family. 


vn an 


ironing board, stand on my head, hind feet, front feet OF & all 








tours. If you throw me right, I will turn in the air and 
land on my feet. ©] need no winding age annot 
get out of order. In tact I can take the worst 
ling a Teddy Bear ever got and st ready 
for fun My extremely amusing 5 have 
nade me the most marvelous su > of any 
toy of modern times. “Ta e of the | 
best material in white, brow: tan 
Eve ry Child Wants Me. Get Me | 
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FOR ALL WHO WALK 








many hours during the day. 
their shoes. 


An eminent physician says: 
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Heels 


All women are obliged to ‘‘be on their feet’’ 

They should wear 
“Feel-Fine” Air Heels ( Pneumatic Cushions) inside 
They relieve the spine from the jar 
of walking and prevent headaches 
“Every woman should wear them.’ 


and Shoe Dealers, including all stores operated by Regal Shoe Co., Seca Shoe Co., Crawford 
hoe Co. Inc., Hanan & Son, or four pairs postpaid on receipt of $1. 00, and size of shoes 


back if not satisfied 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


404 Asylum Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
TS hil 





Per Pair 


At best Department Stores 


Money 
Refuse substitutes. 


Early for a Merry Christmas. 


Send $2.00 to G. C. GILLESPIE | 
Mail Order Office, 132 Nassau St., New York City | 
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EBUO 


SOAP 


Sk RAE GREER OE 


Se 


~~ SOR 


The Different Soap 


because it cleans and disin- 
fects at the same time. It 
does all that other soaps 
can do for cleanness. It 
does more than other soaps 


can pp sod gong 
UOY 


Seuigs meets every requirement of 
modern Hygiene. It deodorizes 
as well as disinfects. It is the 
health soap of the home. Noth- 
ing equals it for toilet, bath or 
shampoo. 

MORE THAN SOAP 

YET COSTS NO MORE 


At Your 
5c. Grocers 
Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The PERFECT 
Vacuum Cleaner 


For the HOME 





Read below our Special In- 
troductory offer — SENT 

» ON TRIAL and the 
i Rock Bottom 
Price direct 
to you 






Electricity 
No Pumping 


NO ELECTRIC CURRENT 
No Engine — No Machinery 


and per- 
x power. 


Just natural motion by one person, 
fect suction —simply wonderfulcleaning 
AS easy to operate as a ¢ arpel sweeper. And 
ata price within the reach of all! The vacuum 
cleaning problem solved at last. Write for 
booklet (sent free), which explains our trial 
offer to housewives. 

Introductory Offer Sent on trial at th 

Rock Bottom price di- 
Write today for special 





rect if you act at once. 
price and free booklet. 


Allen Vacuum Cleaner Company 
19th St. and California Ave., Dept. 1769, CHICAGO 

















Ea $5 to $40 
al _ Saved 


on your 


Stove 


— By Our Direct-From-Factory- 
To-You Selling Plan 






Write for our Cata 


log No. 306 and compare 
our prices and quality with others. That’s all 
the proof you need. 

Thou inds of our customers have written us 
there's no better stove than the Kalamazoo 
anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 
are now in use. Our catalog tells you how to 
uy — he to know a good stove, Our credit 


plan makes 


paying easy for all responsible 
persons. 
We make stoves and ranges of every kind. 
Select from our Catal og — buy direct from us 


—the ma nufacturers — for 


Cash or Credit 


360-da »’ approval test. Freight 












prepaid. Sate delivery guaranteed. 


KALAM AZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo, 
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THE LADY WHO WouLp Send for these Free Samples 


NOT SPOIL CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


this she had just ceased to breathe. There 
should be an outlook upon Heaven itself. There 
should be softness and sweetness and immacu- 
lateness everywhere! And in that mansion they 
should call her the Exquisite One, the Queen of 
Life, indeed ! 

“A long time I sat beside her in our last 
earthly communion. It was hard, oh, very hard 
to go. For all that told me she was dead was the 
chill of her body when I touched it. Yet I sat 
there until the Christmas bells began to ring 
joyously. Then her eves closed as if she slept, 
and I stole away. I left her there with the very 
peace of sleep—that which passeth understand- 
ing—upon her closed lids. I left agg there with 
life painted redly on cheek a lip, but dead— 
eae dei vice 


te And now she lives i ina city whose marble 
a sgphien shine out in the moonlight as I pass. 

I do not go to her there, for I cannot. I think 
I should stay with her. But whenever it rains 
I think of her house and shiver, fancying that 
she must, who is not there at all, ‘but in Another 
Country. And yet that lovely body, with 
all its ‘exquisiteness—I—I see that whenever 
I think of her house out there. That living 
thing I have touched and loved—what is it 
now?” 


V—And Where She Lives 


T MUST have been for ten silent minutes that 

the eyes of the serious young Doctor looked 
into the fire after his voice had ceased. Then, 
indeed, as Jane had said, he looked about, 
smiled, and took notice. 

“We were boy and girl together,’ he said 
then, ‘‘and I gave it to her when I was e ightee n 
and she was twelve.” He held out the ring to 
them in the light of the fire. ‘‘That is the story 
— Ruth. Shall I forget? Do you wish me 
to? 

Ruth did not answer. She was no longer 


savage. Marjorie and Peggy felt the tremors 
which they knew were Ruth’s agony. But she 
put up no handkerchief. The tears rolled 


frankly down her face. For that was like Ruth 
—to fight, and then surrender in the open. 

“*I—I can’t talk—yet ” she managed to 

say 
The children slept before the story had heen 
fairly begun—one one iC h knee 

“She was like these,” said the Doctor, touch 
ing a childish hei me with eac h hand, ‘fa flowe1 
as fair, as frail, as fragrant, as innocent !” 

Sut his eyes” were on Ruth as he spoke. He 
seemed to see not her, but through and beyond 
her. She crept to him, caring nothing now for 
the rest who looked on. 

Yet all these gently stole away and left the 
two who had the account to settle alone 


But it was not much of an account, after all. 
CAS Ve Over ! ( ey h it ol 
plunging he ( in 

y« nodded the d Doctor gently, ‘fand 
ilway ail.” 

Sut he put his finge: lowly into the ma 
of the girl’s hair with a movement infinitely 
caressing, ; 

‘*T will always be second in your thoughts! 


said Ruth, resistit g, then 
with both her hands. 
“Yes,” said the Doctor again and yet again 
as he turned up her face and smiled into it. 
Ruth, too, smiled a bit in answer through her 
tears—no one ever failed to answer that smile 
of the sad Doctor with another. And how could 
Ruth, who was mude to smile 2? 
‘*But there wil! never be 
Ruth, 


compelling his care 


begged 
} ‘s 
, ner tace 


a tl hird 
with her hands on his shoulder 





close to his, the breath from her rose lip pal ting 
upon him. 

‘*No, belov ed, ” said the Do tor, “no one but 
her and you! 

; Then,’ > cried Ruth with a greater sob, ‘' 
shalllove you all the more for loving that that’’ 
he almost shrieked it—‘‘angel! But—but 
if vou if you eve! you’ve got to make me 
think—no, no, no! I’m not an angel. I can’t 
be like her. But I can be your wife! Put—put 

her ring on my linger !” 

‘*God bless you!” whispered the d Doctor, 
kissing the mouth so near his own and slipping 
the ring from his finger to hers. 

‘‘And I’ve just ruined your shirt-front crying 
on it!” 

‘yes!’ smiled the yo Doctor 

“Why, we're all alone! 

oY < ’ 

‘© And what are we to do with these ¢« ildren!” 

The Doct or, , took on in each arm. 

‘Little—little ring, you are the most beautiful 
engagement-ring I have eve een! Ruth wa 
ispering madly to the cheap ci 

‘*Now,” said the Doctor, ‘*‘ cc ! 

‘tWNot’ cried Ruth. “T wv t an arm for 
myself!” 

So she took one of the child in her arms, 
and the serious young Doctor oth into 

and o the y pi cd fro light of the 
Christn c. 

22353 J the lway, att ence | 
oul ( ‘QO oO ( ( 
the ( ( ( ( 

d l abe Z 
ma drigal, the ¢ ( 
bes to rin } ( 
law tretcnec O 
It w wathed 1 

snow. The moon iy O 
light And over a re 
for the dithyrambic ng ¢ 


Far aw ay, for the |] 





the minarets of a C S 
7 { ? r * 

Ruth thought of t he had d « ‘ 
as she saw it and looked up at . Yes, ne 
looking there and smuing. 

“Her city?” « whispered 

‘‘Ves,” he said 

4 ] 
“¢ Y r } YT ( 
But I am in your ar! ind J 

cried. ‘*And she wished t 

From a bove | the pretty, nightcapped heads of 


banisters and 


almost 


the house-party peeped over the 
whispered Sea n upon them very gently, 
as if they knew: 


‘Merry Christmas!” 


but will show you how to know a genuine 


They will not only greatly 


brass bed from an imitation. 


Many so called 


‘brass beds’’ 
genuine brass beds at all—they are iron beds 
covered with a thin film of brass. 
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su rprise you ’ 


are not 





Kimball & Chappell Brass Beds, 





Our Special 
Lacquer Gives Extra Value 


Twelve coats of our imported 
**Rylamber’” English Lacquer used exclu- 
sively by us are put on under the personal 
superintendence of one of the most expert 
finishers in the world, by a secret process 
and scientific knowledge that others have 
never successfully imitated. 

Our method of lacquering more than 
triples the life of the brilliant finish and 
makes our beds more valuable and more 
durable than any others. 


Every Bed is Actually Set Up 
and Fitted True Before Shipping 

Thisisan expensiveand painstaking proc- 
ess, but it insures you against annoyance 
or having an ill-fitting bed. ‘The joints and 
rails are ground by hand to a perfect fit. 


iN Kimball & Chappell Co. 


Chicago, IIl. 


[ Factory 
X= PZ 2834 Loomis St. 








are made of solid brass tub- 
ing; every bit genuine brass) & 
—made to last for years and |; 
years, and can always be re- 
lacquered to look like new, 
even after 20 years or more. 

Tap one of our beds with 
a pencil and it has the true 
ring like a bell—but tap an 
imitation and it gives forth 
a dull cracked sound. 


Our Beds Satisfy Hotel 
Men 


Hotels give beds hard usage. Our beds 
are in the following hotels in excellent 
condition after five to twelve years’ service : 

Auditorium Annex, Stratford, Chicago 
Beach and Hotel Windermere of Chicago; J 
Imperial, New York City; Jefferson, St. | 
Louis, Mo.; French Lick Springs, French 
Lick; Raleigh, Washington, D.C.; Jefferson, 3 
Richmond, Va.; Denechaud, New Orleans, H 
La.; Blatz, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sherman, / 
St. Paul, Minn.; Havlin, Cincinnati, O.; { 
Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Kimball, | 
Davenport, Ia. 








Get our new free art booklet showing 
fifty of the latest designs in brass beds, 
retailing from $30.00 up, and a few of our 
smooth steel enameled beds, retailing from 
$7.50 up. 

Special designs made to order. 


Show Rooms (open to all) 
187 Michigan Avenue 






































HAVE YOU AN INVALID 
IN YOUR HOME? 





THE WALLACE a ee BED is the most wonderful 
app nee ever invente " the relief “i INVALIDS. Indispen 
, fer emergency ¢ ‘ - and hemorrhage All posi 
1 in be ire ily ithout inconvenience to 
p n A« 1 « Nice wmeie e« ed 
te pan ! gw ol ye rec n 
eq 1 for r peric o ad 
res 1 i ‘ ] r \ of high-y at 
ty; r if I attre J-in din white enamel 1 | " 
ellent Pa endorsed by prominent pl ns and hospitals. 
Our Sn autifully ‘hashes =e ‘hagke ‘let free. Write today. Ag ents wi mie ag 
THE WALLACE INVALID BED CO. 140 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















We don't We publish 
The Piano and oe Purchasers’ Guide 


n ¢ ee rr 


ell pianos, 











We do Expert Cleaning and Dyeing | 


We have many improved processes. We are 
equipped to clean or dye anything, from. the 
plume on your hat, or that dainty gown, to your 
curtains, rugs and carpets. Write for our free 
book. We pay expressage one way. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Scourers and Dyers of Quality 
Main Office: Philadelphia 

















Baker’s Bedside = j 
& Reading Table ae 
deal 2 
7 ie Cuda = Pidosnl 7 
_the Sick Gift 
Int ok t ng. 
J.R.BAKER & SON €0., 
61 Wayne St., Kendall, ind 














30 patterns d 
‘10% r 
t Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers Sens Motherhood, Baby Record 
My 68-Page Catalogue 


‘ Mailed in n plain 
envelope ty 
without question f Cou- 





4 pon v alued at 25¢ in ‘goods | free to all who 
reply 


“Mrs c E Rema, Newark N J 











EASY DYES 


Best for STENCILING STAMPING 
AND HOME DYEING 

IN TUBES 20 SHADES 

AMERICAN COLOR CO., 


15c EACH 
Indianapolis 




















in-One brighten 
everything about home 
wr «6offce; = injures 1 





n t even soiling 
13 in-One’’ > th 
CLEAN HOUSE OIL 
Oils bicycles and sewing 1 
chines. Good bottle ur 
book /ree Write quick 
3-IN-ONE OILCO 
41 B’ way, New York 





TRADE MARK 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE b che, 
25 Designs, All Steel. 

iI ,che ‘Dp ert n Fae revues iia 
ae Peay Dome iy AP erent Thingy 
I ice mt bu t ana ce ‘ ort ae 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. | Be 





pee BE : 
BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES *).':' 


408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind 








red k ys 
largest Pouitry ala ie Wek Poet Gare 
nd | at t lowest price Send for big book, 
tng ry for Fx fit. Teils how to raise poultry and 
4 “ sfully Send 10 for 1 stage. 


a J. Ww. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 








USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





| GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


BLSAMPLE FREES 


————— 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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HOW CHRISTMAS 
CAME TO THE KING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 











**Yes, yes, my King, I am sure they will,” 
answered Sweet Mam's selle. 

Ww hen they were once more safe in the King’s 
bedroom Mam/’selle gave a great sigh of relief 
and procee ded to remove the King’s ‘‘plainest, 
darkest” suit. He wanted his nap, for he was 
tired, though very happy—happier than he had 
ever been before in all his life. 

While Mam’selle was arranging for his nap 
the King, seeming to have but one thought, 
again asked: 

‘‘Do—do—you suppose they will really let 
him.out?” 

‘““Yes, my King, I am sure they will,” answered 
Sweet Mam’selle. ‘It is your Maje sty’s first 
act as King, and I hope you will remember it 

all your life.’ 

“*T shall,” answered the Little King, with 
more feeling than he had ever shown. ‘‘What 
| was it in Louise’s song about giving?” 
“*She said: ‘But we are more blessed, far 
more blessed, when we give,’” answered Mam’- 
| selle. 

“Yes,” returned the Little King. ‘‘That was 
it, Sweet Mam’selle, and it is true, every word 
Maybe that is what Christmas means.” 


ae The Birthday Party 


The King lay down on his low, soft bed, 
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Pree ee ee Ot  Bastork Nan is six years old. Mamma and Bobbie are giving her a patty, 

So Easy TO CLEAN. So EASY TO OPERATE, we long silence ensued. The King was almost And what a dinner Mamma has prepared ! Just now she 1 1S serving a Je Hl. O 
asleep, but from the depths of his drowsiness he 

NO KNIVES TO ADJUST spoke: course, and there i 1s no mistaking the children’s approval. They all like 
NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN ‘Saint Nicholas didn’t for-forget me, did 





NO KNIVES TO LOSE he, Sweet Mam’ selle? He brought Christmas 
One Cutter —instantly adjusted white J | {0-10 his Little Kg”) then the far ate - 
rating nit Cre err - ace od ard Mam’selle, ) as 
operating to cut Coarse, Medium, Fine resting beside him on the royal pillow. He 
or Extra Fine, as desired. 


kissed her cheek ever so softly and whispered: 





as 9? “6 5 x af . a . . . e 
Saves Its Cost Weekly 8 nec A age: gan — the King because it is delicious and beautiful. It is so pure, wholesome and nutn- 
pe « « as I. . . . . 
Family Size * 15° ek eg, ves; my—my ——" drowsily answered | tous that it is better for them than any other kind of dessert. 
ai ie : sa haste Be weet am’selle ° - \ 
Berne 88 chs alg ipa ut Sweet Maen’scile was with her King in the A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. Simply 
2 onte 00 ‘ é . ES 1 
PDO -coicpaclectad vectpesol sainds,eau Land of Dreams, where the crooning of Louise’s | add boiling water and let cool 
prepared poston ‘tah, entees, aaaeatis. ete. lullaby came laden with the sweet refrain: | 8 ; 
Write us for a copy. “But we are more blessed, far more blessed, when Seven delicious flavors . Lemon, 
’ ’ — Fey ‘ 











‘ we give. SS Hs 
Steinfeld Bros., 620 Broadway, New York || . es 
NOTE—This is the first of a series of delightful stories | 
by Mr. Major about the childhood of Louis XIV, which 
will appear in The Journal for several issues under the 
title of “‘The Adventures of the Little King.’”? In the 
Perfect next (the January) number the dreadful consequences to 


Strawberry, Orange, Raspberry, 
Peach, Chocolate and Cherry. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents 
































fronts if “Fourteen ” of his adventure with Sweet Mam’selle and | a package. 

wanted for Baker Louise and the rising of the Paris mobwill be thrillingly | : F 

pressure described. | oii “Le The beautiful new Jell-O Recipe Book, 
or other " tewornt onc “ 
boilers A Fuel enna | icon ite em “DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” will 











be sent free to all who ask for it. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO | 
TH ss 
AT CHRISTMAS E,OENESEE F Bridgcburg, Can. 


Asbestos By Helen Koues 
Lining tial \HERE is something for each 


* one of us to do at Christmas- 
oe time: something that no one 
:) else can do—something which 

0 % ne : -ds our personal touch. 
If you are a grandmother 
is you will know that the gift 








Can’t — si lie idea case 
break, rust 
or crack 


. For Boys 25° garment. | A Snes Suggestion bor You | 
| 50° uc 







Known the World Over 


















a Ey child’ (rae || |] Set 1 
h @@S<5 which lives, even in a child’s et 
The Great and Grand eneey, is — one accompanied vid Bee NEXT Cloisonné Enamel, gold- 
thought or act that makes you more than ever filled, guaranteed, 3 Pc. 
Malleable and -STIC dear. If it isa book you give, or only a card, the SUM M ER Calter Set, pan 4 <. ; 
alleable an arcoal /rom sentiment you send with it is the thing. My you will want flowers, Chrysanthe mum, 
GE own dear grandmother, on one of my early | onan wien » Lily and Daisy, price per 
Zz 2 ; Christmases, sent me a book—just a child’s | , set complete ali 
The Range with a Reputation” fairy book—but in it she had written: | J “i 
Made by “For into my heart you have stole n | | $] 00 
Majestic Manufacturing Co. As sunbeams to shadows creep.’ | { REG.U.S.PAT.OFF | e 
Dept. 6, St. Louis, Mo. And although then the words held only a pleas- | UNDERWEAR Set 2 
Bdont Ask your | ing sound to my childish ears, the little verse, 2 Pc. Link Set 
¢ in your dealer to | which she repeated in each book she gave me, ’ with Scarf-Pin. madein 2flow- | Cuts are % size 
kitchen show it | has grown with me—a living thing. i It's so soft and neat ers, Forget-me-not, Daisy and | 00 | 
If you are a mother and can gratify the wants \ and clean and cool Violet, price per set complete e 


of your children the pleasure is great; but 
better is it to create something for them which 
they had not looked for—create some custom 


—so healthful, too. 


hen gartig lly Box, 
lined \ velvet. 


























































































F - ae A ; E ither set mailed | 
which will become a tradition in the family, CHALMERS - upon receiptofprice. | 
which, throughout their lives, memory will in- For KNITTING COMPANY sawelor ag a, 
e e ° = - Mone , 
vest with a growing charm. A pretty custom in Amsterdam, 39 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. dif notsatisfactory. 
one family I know is the ceremony with which Men N.Y. ae 
the Christmas tree is greeted: after breakfast, 
when all is in readiness, some one plays the iC 
K l P ic of f the most beautiful Chri | 
music of one of the most beautiful Christmas G ° I di 
orn et uree hymns—‘‘Silent Night”’—the curtains are | per garment enuine indian 
ici isfyi thrown aside, and the family march into the | 00 : : H S 
Delicious and Satisfying SS ee 5 ee et a one $ t nion Suits ouse hoes 
Kornlet is the best food that comes ina Foom—which has been Garkened and it with eS ie eee oe : 
can. It's delicious served alone; but you candles—amid exclamations of wonder and de- +. 
may combine it in dozens of ways ‘and make light. The music takes a livelier tone, and young 
many appetizing dishes. and old, catching hands, dance around the tree. 
sa Postpaid 
. . 1ese 
92$3 And if you have no children of your own seek Reeeeanine 
out some little unfortunates and make Christmas are he ee 
the day of daysfor them. One woman, knowing pei aon 
her laundress’s children—seven boys and girls : on—the newest thing 
- (The Heart of the Kernel) —not only invited them toa Christmas tree, but we ay Pose ne 
> va > 2 a p ort, Either en's (size 5% 
is the succulent, creamy, inner substance— asked each one to bring a playm ite as well. j : r WATERPROOF to 11) or Ladies’ (size 2% to 
3 oo true — = end _ And what a joy it was to the fourteen little ; . Bu cit gy mt gD sd 7) postpaid L. a yy Babies’ ae 
e 2¢ a an 0-day E pins. Comfortable 1e€a 1. ee size 3 to 8) postpai Guaranteed to wear ar 
and try the Puree as our urchins to see a wonderful tree, and what a W  baby'sdresses dry and sweet. Price, 50c. cause made frown Genuine Buckskin, Indian Sewed. 
recipe directs. blessing to the woman were the bright little j Made from Stork Sheeting , a white, it ited de ens, fringed and hand-sewe the rea 
res ir Ts kin > > rar P light-weight, w aterpro 0f fa . Soft, As atterns for women 
hash hp ahs vectes toe boys and girls, eac h taking home some warm | | ee en Base wie Got. Ad ‘FACTORY. PRICES. Grder * mee 
Seok of vasives cont free clothing, an armful of toys and a happy heart. tate the skin. Per yard, $1.00 and $1.50. ice, Ox wilté for foliies full of anieadid Cheiatna 
on request if you give us Perhaps you dread the wear and tear on your | [ , Caution — Be sure the goods youbuy Hf | YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO., 20 E, Cross St, Yoilani, Mick 
your grocer’s name. house, but on such a day why not adjust your : hacer can it : . g 2 
The Haserot house to the occasion? Think of it. =f  Free- tour deaterdoesnotkeep Stor 
° St. 99 . ] j 1 goods, send us his name and we will mai 
Canneries Company, And, girls, a word about ‘ ‘misfit gifts.” How i Sian ke ceccen hams Gonen a aaa 
Cleveland, Ohio, many there are given and received Jacking the Sheeting, also descriptive booklet 
U.S.A very thing they symbolize—the spirit of good The Stork Co., Dept. 1Z, Boston, Mass- 


will. So, put meaning into your gifts. 


ee 








In your home make your acts gifts. Help 


OIE CRE SST your little brothers and sisters by word and deed 
ae FLOORIN Suluenote tlenrs | to build their castles in the air, and journey with $400 ALL COLORS 








H.Gibson, editor | them in their ‘‘Land of Make-Believe” —which 
















ae eure Record, Chicago; 40 pages, in Colors on | is ever a favorite realm at Christmastime. The full A Positive Rey {> 

1eavy India tint paper; tells all that’s worth knowing 2 i aw nails ete , 

about Oak Flooring, its hygienic qualities and low cost; soy =, ee may break, ae the suter ™ = 16-inch ‘ j Ch d Hands, Chafing, 

as well as the proper finishing and care of oak floors. though a “‘grown-up, _1S still a playmate, wi 7 appe f the 
Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any office hold a place by herself in some childish memory. 4 hPl and all afflictions on bee 

or itd table ; eereins no advertisements, and And now, last of all, if you are a fortunate | stric ume skin. Bs little ior 

constitutes an authoritative text-book on this im- ro . | price, perhaps, th 

portant subject. Of special interest to architects, little boy or girl—and most of us are—and | Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back less substitutes, but a reaso” 


uilders, house-owners and women. Price 50 cents. found some gifts in your Christmas stocking, This beautiful full 16-inch French Ostrich Plume in all colors, for it.” Delightful : after shay: 


: C. 
A ne pier Reve been porchaand ty beding oak flooring think of the little children who didn’t receive so | sold elsewhere as high as $5.00, only $1.00 prepaid. 14-inch Gn xgold ev os tt i here, or Teg? on - ei 4 of 25 
manufacturers who authorize distribution E (until supply is | Willow Plumesonly $4.25, worth as high as $10.00. Ordertoday. xet ennen ’s the origina )-. ample fre 
exhausted). Copy will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 2c stamps many, and pass on some of your old books, toys | a ph fi 7 : an Try Mennen’s (Borated) Violet Talcum Toilet Powder. 





to cover cost of packing and mailing. Address quick: or dol!s that are still nice enough to bring joy to 


W.L.CLAFFEY,403 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. some other little girl or boy. Mannhoturers’ Guild, Dept.K, 166-6th Avenue, Now Terk 











| We save you all middle profits. Money back if not satisfactory. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J-_| 
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IS SANTA CLAUS A 
FRAUD? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
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I MADE 
THESE MYSELF 


Thousands of men, 
women and children 
are making these beauti- 
ful articles of brass, at 
home, withoutany pre- 
vious training, by using 


Apollo Studios 
ETALOGRAPHY 


Metal Art-Craft at Home 
Patents Pending 
“‘Nonrub” Stenciled Blanks and 

Homeworkers’ Tool Sets. 

Unlike any other homeworkers’ blanks, 
ours come to you already cut out and 
shaped — your work being only the re- 
poussechasingor perforating theartistic 
ornamentation of the stenciled design. 


Complete materials for each article 
come in envelope with full instructions, 
making it easy for you to produce 
scores useful and “‘gifty’’ articles 
at a small cost. Homeworkers’ tool 
sets sell from 35c to $2.65 each — 
“*Nonrub”’ Blanks from 25c up. 





FoLK-LoreE: 
Culled from many scenes and ages 
Folk-Lore shows delightful pages. 
Santa Claus? Oh, yes, he’s there; 
He’s all over—everywhere! 
In all nations ’tis the same, 
Santa Claus is but the name 
For the Christmas Spirit’s cheer : 
Found in every parent dear; 
Every heart and every breast, 
North and South and East and West. 
Call it any name you will, 
’*Tis the Christmas Spirit still. 
[FOLK-LorE goes and sits by the others. 
JUDGE: 
Folk-Lore, that’s good news you tell. 
I don’t know you very well, 
But I think I'll study you 
Almost the next thing I do. 
Now the witnesses are heard; 
Prisoner, speak the final word. 
Are you guilty, sir, or not? 
Tell us that—’twill help a lot! 
Cuorus (Air, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen”’): 
Jury: 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus, speak for your- 
self, sir! 
a a of Dame Rumor is heard in the 
and. 
They say you’re a fraud, and they say 
you’re a falsehood. 
Oh, Santa Claus, tell them they don’t 
















The Bradley Full-Fashioned Muffler 


makes an ideal gift for father. It has that wonderful 
ce 2° os as ‘ . 
V’’-neck that fits under his coat and protects his spine. 
It will not pucker or wrinkle. Jt is the only muffler that 
fits. Father will appreciate a ‘‘Bradley’’ because it is 
easy to put on or take off, never stretches, and always 
gives full protection. Fifty cents, at all good dealers. 

















Give Mother a “‘Bradley”’ 


and you'll select the right article. It will add to her 
appearance, at the same time protecting her neck, spine 
and chest from the cold winds. She'll like it to wear 
under her furs. Any size you want, and you can select 
from twenty different colors. Each in a beautiful box, 
and your dealer will ask only fifty cents. 








ler a party. 
ing a Jell-O 











Pte ag Fear ol to gg you Apollo | understand. 
“ tudios iVietalography. | Tell them, we av vy he 7 > 
hey all like If he cannot supply you, we will, Write today for FREE a pray you, the truth of the " 
illustrated catalogue and mention your dealer's name. Oh, tell them you’re real, and honest and i A Bradley Muffler for Sister 
, ° rue; — ; 
BERNARD RICE’S SONS, 540 Broadway, New York City Explain to them fully the dear Christmas solves the problem of ‘‘what to give. It is made of 
en ee ora 0... Spirit, ‘gyptian silk. The clasp always matches the muffler. 


e and nutn- 


prices. “These switches are extra” | There I will always dwell, aes 
SS ea quality selec bad nha Ae pe | niche tae Gen hha Site Santa Claus! 
f Y | tomatch any ordinary shade. Santa Claus, the name we give, j { 
m ror 10u | fer, 22 in Switeh = "Lao Lo all papsniey le og stains live | be iil 
20 ia. Light Weighs Wary pe ile That’s glad to do its part e : 
302. 30 in. Wavy Switch 5.95 oward the Spirit of the Christmastime. A Dictionary of Thoughts 





Put up in Holly Box, 
lined with velvet. 
Either set mailed 


upon receipt of price. 









pore SLEEP verdict. Jury, announce! _ _ 
ee oy reel : Crorus (Ar, ‘* Marching Through Georgia’): 
ne ee 7 Jury (rising to their ject): Sent to your home by express prepaid De Long Co. 
Se What Article Hooray! Hooray! The Prisoner is free! = ; Beautiful and attract. fo a 
———<$<_—_—— c Y B sgl Hooray! Our verdict this shall Sizes and Prices | jail colore Ieacily Hair Pins 
1; 9x6ft. $3.50 | kept clean and war- Tr) mr 3 
° an ou u . » Chi ‘ Cries Ss not ; , | ranted to wear. 1e only hair pins that hold securely. 
1e Indian y He is the Christmas Spirit—so he’s not a 19x7% ft. 4.00 | Ate a8 bee x Proof against trouble or anxiety no 
At the Same Cost fake, JOU Bees | |] eb hr ft.5.00 | Both sides can | be matter how your hair is fixed. 
louse Shoes é i om his be rrosllage rdic ; Pi pees i | 9x12ft. 5.50] one Fa gh All dealers - the package with white band. 
That will contribute as much [Chorus as above, repeated by all on stage. = |9x15ft. 6.50 | refunded if not THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO. 
genuine, lasting pleasure and comfort Soo (Air, ‘‘ Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane”’): eS satisfactory. Philadelphia, Pa. 
to the recipient as a J UDGE: New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. . 
| At last I understand it—at last it’s clear to | | ORIENTALIMPORTINGCO. ,698 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
me, - — 















We . 
Send Hai 
ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you this switch or 
any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog, 
illustrating all the latest 


r' . 


. . 
Paris Fashions 
Shows beautiful effect with . ° . 
our new Coronet Bratd. 3% In Hair Dressings 
oz. Selected Wavy Hair $4.95. 
Our immense business, the largest _- 
of its kind in the world, enables us 






Featherw’t Stemless Switch, 22 
in.,mnaturalwavy .. 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Nat’! Curly 5.00 
Directoire Braid, 234 oz., finest 
long natural wavy hair, 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


And then they’ll believe in you, Santa 
Claus, too! 
Explain to them fully the dear Christmas 
Spirit, 
And then they’ll believe in you, Santa, 
dear Santa! 
Jupcr: That’s the ticket! Speak up, Santa 
Claus, It’s your turn now. Tell us the straight 
of it. 


PSS SOLO (Air, ‘My Lady Lou’’): 
SANTA CLAUS: 
In spite of all Dame Rumor would accuse 
me, 
I’m Santa Claus, 
I’m Santa Claus. 
In spite of all the people who abuse me, 
I tell you I am Santa Claus. 
Although they say I am a false pretender, 
I’m Santa Claus, 
I’m Santa Claus. 
And I avow that I need no defender, 
lor I’m truly Santa Claus. 
In the heart of girl or boy 
Who’s willing to distribute Christma 


Jupce: Hurray for you, Santa Claus! I 
think we may now hand the case over to the 
Jury. Take your time, Jury, and pick out a 
verdict, although you haven’t a large choice. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The 











You can select such colors as wistaria, catawba, taupe, 
leather, old rose, champagne, or fourteen other shades. 
I sradley”’ will always become her and f7. 1 
will give her protection from the cold afforded by no other muffler. 


That ‘'V’’-neck 








sizes. 
others 
ae 


As the srac 








e 
Of Course the “‘Bradley”’ is for Brother 
He’s outdoors a great deal—he needs Bradley Muffler 
protection and will appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
The ‘‘Bradley’’ is the ov/y muffler with the fitting 
feature—the on/y one that is entirely different from all 
the only one actually worth the price 
Order from us only when your dealer cannot supply you. 
lley’’? has been extensively advertised in the Dry 
Goods Economist, Dry Goods Reporter, and other dry goods and 
clothing journals, all dealers are familiar with its superior merits. 








All 


-50 cents. 



































Every line an inspiration. A book that 
holds 16,000 of the greatest of human 
Thoughts, from the minds 





y GE Day err ey “ men reer of 1 of the world’s 
ee. Gali ade, Qhuatad You must say cither ‘‘guilty” or ‘‘not guilty, ses a a or apna 9 
er! puffs... . . 4.95 you know. greatest Thinkers (an- 

200 other sizes and grades of Ciiorus (Air, “SI Won’t Let You Play in My cient and modern) on 
Switches 50c to $25.00 * . 


Pompadour, Natural Curly, 2.85 


Yara’’): 


over 1,000 subjects. 








Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s CHILDREN: When you want a 

$5.00 to $50.00 Don’t you find the Prisoner guilty! thought, an inspira- 
Illustrated Beauty Book FREE You'll be sorry if you do! tion, help yourself 
Send sample of your hair and Who would fill our little stockings ’ just as you would 
describe article you want. If you prove he isn’t true? Vs find a word in the 


We will send prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory and 





If you say there is no Santa 
All our little hearts will break! 





= oe - dictionary. Indexed 
by subjects with Authors’ Reference Index. 


abargain, remit the amount. If not , . ° I ty ve | ll it If 

= ‘ J > ? . - in ay n reality a five dollar book, but we sell i Half 
returntous. Kare, peculiar and gray We won't let you find him guilty, nroxec » $2.90; Full hanroaca Gilt Edges $3.75, 
shades are a little more expensive ; write Santa Claus is not a fake! postpaid. Sample pages sent; free on request 
for estimate. Our Free Catalog also con- 





tains valuable directions on ‘* 7e Proper 

Care of the Hair.’” Write us today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept.112, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





















Bissells 


“Cyco” Ball Bearing Carpet Sweeper? 


_ It reduces the labor about 95%, mak- 
ing ita constant reminder of the giver 


[They stamp their jeet and shake their fists 
the Jury. 


at 


S3 CriER: The Jury will now announce the 


And | think I 
the start! 
No pretender, no impo: tor, 
fraud is he, 
He’s just the Christma 


should have known it from 


no fake or 


Spirit in your 


















F. B. Dickerson Co., 63 Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 | 




















Special Sale 


Hair Goods 
























Won't Slip Out 
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Haine 
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Hi] for ten years or more, and will gratify nN Bc ya vy call him Kriss Kringle 
5 ° ° . . And y ay < i » > Wringle 
to wear anc poke mother, wife, sister or friend during You tah call him Santa ¢ , fo 1 my un = 
Buckskin, La preg ee all this time, as no other article at a a t Ni na oe anneal equ vl ironed 
c “sewe Sonn s : : int Nicholas, or any ot good irer to 
wpe nen, Ol similar cost possibly can. At all prices Or ioe peers ie _— on penony tgebl Th L | B b 
ES. Order t sta from $2.75 up. Or y OME Tae ns Oye 1. this fine 22 in, 1% oz. Wavy e one y a y 
lid Christma s 2 Fle bum =e 3 r your uncic, or you , retails $4.0 y . 
OE. Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. } Write for booklet showing our most Sut he’s just the ( the | Sale Price... $1.85 I'm just a baby angel 
0 E. tr ee popular brands. petal fascinating a ish Billy Burke : Eel Dog mgm dens — 
. ° . eet hte EE Tp st natural wavy hair, ordi Pate jt Sag ic rretgts : 
A Free Christmas Gift Cuorus (Air, ‘Old Dog Tray”): way shen regular $500 else, © BE to come and ask or me ~ 
4 ° 2 > ‘ P Pritrea erhaps youl ite a lette 
Buy aBissell“*Cyco’”’ Ball-Bearing Sweeper ALL ON STAGE: Special Sale Price . . To '*The Lonely Baby Store’’ 





Positive Reliet- 








i Grand Rapids, Mich FINAL Cuorus (Air, “Tammany” ;? extra. Classical nie Nico “subjects for 
:pped Hands, Chafing, ane Rapids, Sick. ALL: bl S ° D H d Schools. Send for ‘‘Christmas Suggestions. 
® . e gest anc , > | ALL - ‘ : 
i all ote f of a = oe | Santa Claus! Santa Claus! Bi c tories by ean 0 ges | BOSTON SCULPTURE CO., Melrose, Mass. 9-2 
1. “A little g s : mak ge tee ? | Thatie the n 1e we ke e the best 
J han worth akers in the world.) That’s the name we 1O0V : » ate 

BPitutes, but ‘2 easo® | AA That’s what makes our Christmas blest; The Garden of brn c sanet oi aa os 4 | 

Delightful after shar” < santa Claus anta Claus! When the King Came ustrated. . . $1.2 . aces 

Delightful afters Oc. el Santa Claus! Santa Claus! re e g . | «6 Pe e Makin th N P. f 

. ib . : Serer Ser aang H me- elNew Frroression 
ailed on recé inte es U h P ed Mil BI toclean Christmas Spirit! Christmas Spirit! Illustrated Holiday Catalog free on request. | ee ee ee gt ee ee ee, 
: renee cae Powder: Mite Otic — tl i etnare—veer Kon Santa Claus i ‘Srlsneectaten. Forhome-makers, tens hers, and well-paid positions. 

. nis is the genuine & .- on- 










of your dealer between now and Jan. Ist, 
send us the purchase slip within one week 








Dept. 63, 











injuriou: : 
s. Sent to your home 25csilver. Agents send 25cforsample. 


TheMolinaros Milan Bleach, A 604 W..Sixth St., Los Angeles,Cal. 
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Santa Claus, the Christmas Spirit 


2umor can’t d 





hands or clap hint on the sl oulder. 


CURTAIN 





et of eight Puffs, retail $3 
Special Sale Price only 





My $1.00 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO.,4 Park St., Boston 











And ask if I won't fly to you 
And perch above your door. 






from date of purchase, and we will send He’s loving and he’s kind, send mnapie a 5 ur and describe g ro eeamniaees — Copyright 1908. 

you FREE a fine quality leather card case And you’ll never, never tind it FREE, large ne ustrated catalog Ask your dealer for this 

with no printing on it. A better friend on Christmas D ty! retinia oe C Enger) am OG Aran beautiful ivory tinted cast, 

— — [All gather annie SANTA C) = or : an ros ace @ i teeesou Dept. 112 182 State St., Chicago a fine Christmas gift. 8 
weeper Co., clamber into his arms, and the olde i bane ae - ‘ d 


inch size $1.25, express paid. Pedestal 25 cents 














Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 























STERLING 





HETHER a gift, 


or for personal use, 
make your selection. some- 
thing of real value— some- 
thing useful and lasting. 


Reed & Barton Silver 


meets all requirements. It is sub- 
stantial in weight and beautiful in 
design. Its reputation is famous. 

Make it a point never to pur- 
chase a piece of silver without first 


seeing REED & BARTON'S. 
Sold by Jewelers everywhere 


Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths 


Factories Established 1824, Taunton, Mass. 
Represented at 320 Fifth Avenue and 4 Maiden 
ne, New York; 103 State Street, Chicago; 





TRADE MARK 


#1R) § 


TK 


# 








154 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
id 
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STERLING 











ALLWON 
Manicure 


Outfit 


Everything 
fits into 


. the Buffer 





This Novel Manicure Set 


Soon Saves Its Cost 











A Welcome Christmas Remembrance 


set like this—the 
it’s unusuallyconvenient, 


the Allwon Buffer is 
It's the ise for the 


You've never seen a manicure 
Allwon has new features 

Please look at the pictu 
hollow—velvet-lined 
rest of the set. 

Then note this: All old-style 


re. Yo 
i-box. 


1 see 
like a jewe 
buffers, no matter how expen- 
ve, must usually be thrown away as soon as the Ais vis 
ls — you are always buying new buffers. But owing toa 
mple patented feature of the Allwon Buffer, you can quickly 
it on a new chamois whenever you want —so you'll never 
eedanew buffer. That saving soon pays for the set. 

And, for little more than the price of a ge old-style buffer 





si 
si 
i 
n 











alone, veo 1 get the complete Allwon set — autiful money- 
saving buffer—imported cuticle scissors —duplex nail file—6 
“ vy —— is — orange-wood stick—special nail-luster—and 

lve and enamel. E very artic le of surprisingly good 





All fit in the Buffer-¢ ase — 


e or in 


always all together 





traveling. 


the co np le ete Allwon 





Dry Goods and Leat 
Or, if not yet 
gether with the 


an artment, 
Drugyists. 
dealer's name, to 





on sale 


price, 


send us your 
will supply you. 


U. S: SPECIALTY CO. 
736 Broadway, New York City 


ind we 


Suite 107 














Which 








Ask your family to guess. Both are actual photographs of 


“Chase Stockinet Dolls’ 


lildren are delightec i witl 
ip. Mothers are 







skilled art workers 





he d € cleansed 
tical nde there is 
ik 
an be pre d if ordered. 
ey uu repaired and re-painted by 
Mad i five sizes, 16, 20, 24, 27 and 30 
lers in the United States sell these dolls 









full information, prices 
a We will supply vou di- 
re 1 Be sure that our 

abecaat ed and hase. 


5 for many years 
“ly as represented. 


M. J. CHASE, yc tare Bi; ee 














SEND 10c 


for a beautiful life size en- 
graving of the World Fa- 
mous White French Poodle 
Bismarck. Handsomest of 
all pets. Pups for sale. 

RATHMANN PET KENNELS, 
=) 6801 Wayne Ave., Chicago, 11]. 


j 





THE PERSONAL 
CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“It’s like taking an only child to the circus,’ 
Courtney confided to Belinda and the pl 

‘Requires all the elderly relatives to doit. Pity 
you three aren’t grown up enough to feel re- 
sponsible for the giddy creature. 

‘This being young in Paris is something 
awful,”. groaned Amelia; ‘‘but we are having a 
beautiful time even if it is expurgated, aren't 
we, Laura May?” 

Laura M iy looked at Lord Bantholme. 
other reply was necessary. 


No 


S83 Madame de |’Orgeville was in Paris, more 
beautiful, more exquisitely gowned than ever, 
and apparently quite as much interested in 
Belinda and the gir s as she had been that first 
evening at the Carlton. They saw her at 
Armenonville on the first e vening of their stay 
in Paris, and Amelia, who was the first to recog- 


nize her, turned excitedly to Count de Brissac. 
‘*There’s your cousin—at the little table 
under the tree. Isn’t she lovely! Why don’t 


you go and speak to her?” 

It occurred to Courtney that the Count was 
not overjoyed at seeing his kinswoman. For an 
instant there was a frown of annoyance on his 
face; but it disappeared quickly and he an- 
swe red Madame de I’ Orgeville’s smile by a most 
impressive bow and a friendly wave of the hand. 
Later he strolled across to her table and stood 
there for a few moments laughing and talking. 

After that evening they saw her here, there 
and everywhere; and at last, one evening in the 
garden of the Madrid, she quietly waited for the 
Count as he piloted his party to a table, and 
was introduced to every one save Monsieur de 
Fontanges, who was evidently an old friend. 
She made herself charming to a degree that 
reduced Amelia and Laura May to speechless 
admiration, and she lingered until the cloud on 
the face of the escort who sat at his table waiting 
for her had assumed appalling proportions; but 
at last she scattered farewell smiles and trailed 
across the garden to her own table, with de 

srissac at her side. 

‘*So this is the quiet visit in Touraine, my 
friend,” she said with a smile not quite so 
pleasant as those of which Amelia was at the 
moment raving. ‘‘You see, I, too, have 
doned Trouville and amuse myself.” 

He was scowling when he rejoined his friends, 
and the wrinkle between his brows returned 
whene ver during the evening he met the French- 
woman’s — rstanding, mocking eyes. 


aban- 


2353 The trousseau was harvested, sights set 
down in Baedeker as essential to tourists’ salva 
tion were disposed of one by one, Mrs. Bagby’s 
curiosity about Parisian gayeties was approxi 
mately satisfied, and two days before sailing 


date only the Louvre and the packing remained 
to disturb the conscience of the Personal Con 


ductor. The Louvre had been left to the last 
by general consent. 

"“*'There’s so mut h of it,’ Laura May had said 
with a weary air. ‘It seems to me we'd better 
do everything else and then take just as much 
of the Louvre as we’ve got room left for. That 
isn’t such very good English, Miss Carewe, but 
you know what I mean. I don’t believe I’ve 


left any places for pictures and statues in my 


brain pigeonholes. They’re all full of dinner 
menus and embroidered buttons and willow 
ostrich plumes and things like that; but I’ve 


got Marie Antoinette’s farm and Napoleon’s 
tomb and the other sights down in my diary, 
and I’m going to buy photographs of them all, 
so maybe they’ll come back to me after I'm 
married and haven’t so much to think about. 
It’s nice to know I’ve seen thein, anyway. I’ve 
always felt as if no girl ought to get married 
until after she’d seen Europe, and my wedding 
gown is such a dream that it makes up for the 
Rhine and all the dull things; but I don’t seem 
to care very much about the Louvre.” 
However, Belinda was firm. She did not 
intend to face Margaret Barnes and confess that 
had allowed seven personally-conducted 
tourists to escape the Louvre; so she planned a 
descent upon that treasure-house of art for the 
last morning before their departure from Paris. 
She had to go to the bank and the steamer 
office herself that morning, and wanted to make 
a hasty call upon the old French dame with 
whom she had boarded during her first visit to 


she 


Paris; but she planned to start out early and 
go directly to the Louvre after her call, meeting 


her party there at eleven o’clock. 


2$3 No one looked ecstatic when the program 
was announced, and Courtney, noticing the 
general lack of enthusiasm, conceived a brilliant 
idea. He would incite his fellow-travelers to 
riot and rebellion and have one more hour alone 
with Belinda before the European tour ended, in 
spite of all that haughty young person’s objec- 
tions to such a téte-a-téte. He began with Mrs. 
Bagby and told her frankly that he wanted her 
out of the way. 

She twinkled at him appreciatively. ‘‘Son, 
I had an engagement with a wild ass at the 
Jardin des Plantes, anyway. I missed him when 
J went there before; but he’s down in Baedeker, 
and when I read about a ‘wild ass of the desert’ 
in my Bible I want to know what it looks like. 
I'd much rather get acquainted with a wild ass 
than with the Venus de Milo, and I’ll just take 
the Perkins family along to meet him.” 

‘*Well, don’t mention your change of plans 
to Miss Carewe before she goes out. It won’t 
make any difference to her, you know, whether 
we all meet her or not.’ 

‘‘Not a bit,” agreed Mrs. Bagby. ‘‘I don’t 
know what it’s all about, boy, but you have my 
blessing.’’ 

Not until after Belinda had disappeared bank- 
ward did Courtney announce to Laura May and 
Amelia that there was to be a wedding at the 
Madeleine at eleven. ‘‘ Bourgeois affair,’ he 
admitted, ‘‘but a big one. They’ll all go for a 
drive and have breakfast out in the Bois, and 
do the regular French wedding stunts. You’d 
better get Banty to take you to the wedding 
and follow on their trail.” 

‘*But Miss Carewe ” began the girls. 

‘‘Oh, just leave a note for her. I'll take it 
to her. She won’t care so long as you’re doing 
something you like better than the Louvre.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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Makes Chrivtmas Money 



























you so litt 


prettiest tea gown or 


a fold in his hands and s 


Go Twice As Far 





The Best Gift For Girl or Woman 


Suesine at the same time. 


le. 


say -—- 


waist another, your skirt still another, 


nkles easily, 


Jet anyone talk you into a 
‘the same as Suesine.”’ 


* 
color, your 
aX) 
| stitute wri 
PAG; Do not 
5 ** cheaper ”’ or * 
¥ 
\ your protection, 
‘»? 











Ten to fourteen yards are enough for a dress — you can’t 
think of anything else so pretty, so attractive, that will cost 
If you don’t want to spend money for a dress- 
length, buy enough for a waist. 


3ut how is it after the substitute has been in the sun? 
how quickly it fades, spots and grows dirty. 


A Dress Length of Suesine | 


What a pretty dress or waist pattern somebody is | 
going to have who doesn’t expect it! 
who gives it will save so much that she won't find | 
it very hard to persuade herself to have just the | 
kimono she ever had—think of 

that when you are thinking of Christmas and think of 


And the one | 


It is easy enough for a salesperson to take a substitute for 
Suesine from the shelf, put it before you on the counter, catch 
‘This is as good as Suesine. 


See 


How is it the 
first time you are caught in the rain? see how the color runs ; 
ruins your clothes, stains yourskin — your sleeve will be one 
How is it 
after you have worn a dress of the substitute for a month ? 
It looks draggy and dowdy and hangs like a rag; 


the sub- 


The 


and the wrinkles won’t shake out. 


just as good” or 
For your own safety 
and satisfaction insist on buying only SUESINE SILK—the 
name SUESINE SILK stamped on the edge of every yard is 


The very fact that we mark the name on every yard of 
Suesine Silk means a great deal to you. 
Suesine Silk disappoints you, or any of your friends, you 
can avoid Suesine very easily ever afterward. 


It means that if 


fact 


D5 that we do mark Suesine Silk like this proves we are cer- 
i tain that nobody will be disappointed. 
) 
Samples of FRI (HR 
‘4 ; ft. Suesine Suesine Silk 
\ If you do not find Suesine Silk easily, write to us.__If 
ex your own dealer has not Suesine, send us his name. We 


will 


B 





ses 


vee Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 4826- A 
hy ry % 4824: Waist (size 36) requires 1%, yds. W zie 
ZS ¥y of Suesine Silk, with 1¥% yds. of 18 inch 
v Wy] > neeROES yoke. Skirt requires 7¥% yds 

Se. LJ Suesine Silk. If made with drapery an 
y sash, itrequire 10% yds. of Suesine Sil 


1 


send 


delicate shades, 


Wee 
it if there is 
do is enclose 


ress goods for some time to come 
res in your city that are ready to show you Suesine Silk. 
Mention your 
dealer's name. 


you the addresses of other 


No matter 








lo not sell Sues 
no dealer near you who has Suesine Silk, 
color sample and price, 4744c a yard, 
rorder filled byareliable firm. E 
, let us tell 
e us a letter—or a postal card will do. 

Write to us 20w, TO-DAY. 


. of . es 
“ Bedford Mills gruw3as.ni 


W.3dSt.,N.Y. City 


stores 
Vicinity where Suesine Silk is on sale in all its rich and 
i and we will send you free 41 complete 
samples showing each of the exquisite shades in which 
Suesine Silk is made. 


where you live it is 


easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 


in y 


ine Silk except through regular retail merchants 
all you 
and we will have 
ven if you will not be buying 
you zow the 


our 










need 

















Eastwood 
Baby 
Shoe 


Box 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Containing Shoes and Stockings 
One pair Baby’s First Shoes, sizes 0, 1, 2 
or 3 (your choice of white, blue, pink, tan or 


black), and 1 pair Spun Silk $150 
Stockings to match, delivered — 

Each box tied with a generous bow of wide satin 
ribbon. ‘The shoes are made of extra quality calf 
skin, tanned by a special process to the softness of 
kid, but far more durable; and trimmed with real sea 
pearl buttons. The stockings are the latest shades 


and weave. 








If desired we can substitute for POE ere 
the shoes mentioned above, with- eg 
out change in price, our New  —\ 
Baby Moccasin of soft calfskin, t 


sete 


either white, blue, pink or tan; 
silk lined throughout and tied 


with silk ribbon. 


Ask for our dainty 
little folder & Christ- 
mas Suggestions,” 


Eastwood cata- 
logue describing a 
full line of finest 


shoes and stockings for the whole family, on request. 


WM. EASTWOOD & SON CO., xocuzsreR n'y. 


Don't 
Wash 
Your 
Hair 
So 
Often 


keep it soft, 
clean and 


fluffy with 


pamphlet ‘*‘ How 





W & B Swedish 
Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo 


that cleanses the hair without washing. 
der removes dust, grease and excessive oil after | 


brushing. Keeps the hair in splendid condition. | 
Price $1.00, 50c¢ (by mail 60c) and 10c. ’ 
can’t supply you, send 10c for a liberal trial pacl 


to Have Handsome Hair.”’ 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


The pow- 


If ye 

















KIDBOOK 


Teaches Children 
TO TELL TIME 


A Genuine Novelty 
Real clock - dial 
with movable 
hands appears 
through hole on 


Papi! 


4Y) } 





each page :catchy 





verses; clever, 





PERFECT FORM 


FOR THE 
“(CORSET COMBINED 


SLENDER 
WOMAN 


pa 


The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding or interlining 

produces the sty 
lish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long ‘hip. No pres- 


sure onheart, lungs 
or stomach, Braces 
the shoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 

Ask your dealer 





you. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
For medium, medium tall or tall figures. 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. 
actual waist measure, bust measure 
length from armpit to waistline. 
Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for free fashion booklet, full of interest- 
ing information, 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Made 
Give 
desired, 


tei iegfte .for **SAHLIN,’’ 

i a jj° ter and look for the 

CLASPS H(onF? name, Which is 
Noc He your guarantee. 
NO POOkS-paTD-NOEYELETS Order from us if 
NO STRINGS-NO HEAVY STEELS he cannot supply 


full-page colored 
pictures. En- 
dorsed by kinder- 


garten teachers. 75 cents. 


Danny Dime: 
Bank Book 
oe 


~ AD 









75 cents. (Pat. Ap. for—c 
full-page pictures. 
Educator for Children.” 


pyrighted) 


for—c oO} 


EDUCATIONAL CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





oj 


TEACHES THEN 
TO SAVE 


ing Really 


enoug 


dim«¢ 
nies. 
appe: 
hole i 
Cleve 
tract! 


Leading banker calls 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, i! 
book-dealer cannot supply you. 


CURTIS ADVERTISING CO., PUBLISHERS, (Dept. A) DE! nM Mich 
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Read how two men make 


12,000 ayear 


clear profit 
on a small egg-farm 


Four years ago the two 
Cornings, father and son, both 


in poor health, began ege- 
raising ona few acres at Bound Brook, 
N.J., with only thirty hens. Last year 
they had 1953 hens, and cleared over 
$12,000 profit. 

Next year they plan to have 4000 
hens. What do you think their profits 
will be? Get the FARM JOURNAL and 
you will find out. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


tells just how they did it, and just how 
YOU can make money, if you will 
work intelligently and faithfully. Not 
genius, but good-sense, care and per- 
sistence are what is needed. 


What man has done, woman can do 
(and probably do it better) 
The CorninG EGG-Boox is sold only in 
combination with a subscription to the 


FARM JOURNAL 


in order to increase its subscription list to 
ONE MILLION for the coming year. 


The FARM JOURNAL (“unlike any other 
paper’’) is the standard farm and home paper 
of America, with over 600,000 subscribers. 
It has won success by helping its readers to 
win it. It is a great favorite with women. 
Its Poultry Department is noted for its 
ability and value. Brief, bright, wide- 
awake, intensely practical, it is a paper 
to DEPEND ON. Morethan half a million 
of its subscribers pay five and ten years 
in advance,—a very remarkable fact. 


Here is our offer: We will send to 


any address, post- 
paid, The Corning Egg-Book and the Farm 
Journal for FIVE YEARS, 


BOTH for $1.22 


(cash, money-order, or check); and if you 
send your order and the money WITHIN 
TEN DAYS, we will send you FREE 
“Poor Richard Revived,” a splendid 48- 
page farm almanac for 1910, 


FARM JOURNAL, 1074 
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Hawaiian Pineapple 


If your grocer hasn't it, please send us his 

name and address. Our free book of 

Tecipes tells how to use all three forms. 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ A&S8’'N 


Bebb. Building, New York 






























BUCK WHEAT CAKES 


As mother used to make them —Why not? It’s 
only a question of flour like mother’s — stone 
round with all the goodness left in. Send one 

ollar for 25 lb. pkge. and you will order 


again. I ship all over the U.S. A good 
Tecipe in 








n every pkge. alone worth a dollar. 
R. M. WILSON, Bradford, N. Y. 
——— 
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: 4 BREAKFAST 
Retst#on ®ras 


nr Your health’s sake—for the sake of your 

haa health —use ‘ Ralston.’ “Easily digested, 

economin y and brawn. Delicious, satistying. 
mical. Try it Free. Ask your grocer for 

Sample—enough for six plates. 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


There Purity is Paramount.” 























THE PERSONAL 


CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


They were easily persuaded; and his Aunt 
Florilla, when he explained to her that she was 
too tired to look at pictures and must save 
herself for the next day’s trip, admitted the 
truth of the proposition without a murmur. 
‘But don’t say anything to the others about it, 
dear,” she urged. ‘‘Some one might feel that 
she ought to stay with me. Just explain nicely 
to Miss Carewe when you meet her.” 

He promised that he would. 


®&S$ So when Belinda, flushed and showing evi- 
dence of having hurried, arrived in the Salon 
Carrée, ten minutes after the hour, and looked 
around for the accusing faces of the party she 
had kept waiting, only Jack Courtney stepped 
forward to meet her. 

“Where are the others?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid none of them is coming.” He 
looked serious, even a trifle pained by the de- 
fection of his friends. ‘‘They didn’t seem to be 
very keen about the Louvre. Mrs. Bagby and 
the Perkinses wanted to bid a last tender farewell 
to a wild ass, and Aunt Florilla wasn’t quite 
well, and Banty carried the girls off to a wedding. 
You couldn’t expect anything to stand between 
Miss Lee and a wedding. They all asked me 
to explain to you, and I’ve got a note somewhere 
from the girls. It seems a beastly shame, 
though, for any one to miss the Louvre, doesn’t 
Wn 

He was hunting through his pockets for the 
note, and he met Belinda’s suspicious scrutiny 
with a frank and innocent face that would have 
done credit to the celestial chcir. 

“It’s very queer none of them said anything 
to me about their plans.” 

“‘Oh, I fancy they all made up their minds 
at the last minute,” he said airily. ‘‘ Messages 
rained on me just as I was ready to start out.” 

““You were very kind to come and tell me. 
Don’t let me detain you now. I'll go back to 
the hotel and pack.” 

He looked at her in hurt surprise. ‘‘And the 
gallery?” he asked. 

‘*You don’t want to see the pictures?” 

“I'd rather have missed anything else in 
Europe. I’ve been looking forward to this ever 
since we reached Paris.” 

Just what the ‘‘this” to which he had looked 
forward might be was not quite clear, but pre- 
sumably he meant the Louvre. 

Belinda hesitated, a suggestion of temper 
about her mouth and eyes. ‘‘I hadn’t suspected 
you of a passion for art, Mr. Courtney,” she 
said in a tone which Amelia would have char- 
acterized as ‘‘snippy.” ‘‘But at least you will 
not need any encouragement from me. I’!l leave 
you to your treat.” 

His hurt surprise melted into disappointment 
and reproach. ‘‘I’ma hopeless duffer about pic- 
tures,” he confessed humbly. ‘‘I love them, but 
I’ve never had a chance to look at them with 
any one who could tell me about them. I’ve 
counted on that privilege in this trip; but, of 
course, I don’t want to bore you or make de- 
mands upon your time when you would rather 
be doing something else.” 


@§3 A sudden vision of his one-thousand-dollar 
check rose before her eyes, and helpless exasper- 
ation filled her soul. The man had paid for 
having the Louvre shown to him. She would 
have to stay and show it. ‘‘Il’m quite at your 
service,” she said in her most business!ike tone. 

And then began such a dissertation upon art 
as would have filled the heart of a professional 
guide with awe. Since information about pic- 
tures and artists was wanted she would furnish 
it. Not asimpering Madonna nor an emaciated 
Saint, not a ‘‘Susanna and the Elders” nor a 
‘*Prodigal Son” did she pass unnoticed. She 
talked about ‘‘chiaroscuro” and ‘‘aérial per- 
spective” and ‘‘luminous whites” and ‘‘com- 
position” as fluently as though she had known 
what any of them meant, and she discussed the 
influence of Leonardo and the Italian school 
upon French art in a manner little short of 
inspired. 

Courtney listened respectfully, drinking in 
the words of wisdom and waiting for the flood 
to cease. They were standing near a landscape 
when she showed signs of running down—a 
stretch of gray rock and purple heather and 
leaden sky. 

‘‘Looks a little like Brittany,’ Courtney said 
with a nod toward the picture. ‘‘I was awfully 
happy in Brittany, Miss Carewe.” ; 

‘©You’ll be interested in this Claude Lorraine. 
It’s a particularly fine example.” 

He wasn’t interested. ‘‘I thought up there 
that we were friends.” 

‘¢But I can’t say that I care very much about 
French landscape before the Barlizon school.” 

‘¢And I hoped that we wouldn't drop back to 
twenty degrees below acquaintanceship. Why 
did we?” 

‘‘Mr. Courtney!” Her tone was the one with 
which she subdued misbehavior in class. ‘‘We 
came to the Louvre to study art.” 

‘‘My dear Miss Carewe, yo e entirely mis- 
taken. I came to the Louvre to tell you that 
I was in love.” 








9353 She looked at him with start eyes. He 
was going to tell her about his ¢ ement to 
Amelia, and she didn’t want to hi out it; she 
wouldn’t, she couldn’t. Amelia could te Il her. 
It was Amelia’s place to tel! her, not “You 
can tell me about that some other time,” she 
said hastily. ‘‘It’s nearly luncheon-time and 
we haven’t seen the Spanish pictures. The 
Murillos here are wonderful, you know.” 
“I’m going to tell you about it now.” He 
looked very big and determined and absolutely 
without interest in Sp hart. She would have 
to listen to him. ‘I’m fathoms deep in love 
and still going down.’ . - 
‘‘Hold your breath and riddle with your 


hands. That’s what my vimming teacher 
always told me,” she advi ed irreverently. 
Zetter be flippant than tearlul, and she felt 
that she must either laugh or cry. Perhaps she 
would do both. A fit of hysterics over the still- 
life painting of fish and game which hung before 
her would indicate a highly-sensitive nature, 
‘‘Don’t laugh at me,” Courtney was saying. 
“It’s no laughing matter for me now. I came 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 


HE most useful and practical gift for a 
man. Something he will use every day 
of the year, and every year of his life. 


Something he will treasure. A man forms a 
peculiar attachment for his Gillette Razor—thinks more of it than any 
other article of personal use. It is so efficient and workmanlike, so easy 
and safe—no stropping, no honittg—no special care. 

A beautiful gift, too! The Gillette is as compact and as hand- 
somely finished as a piece of jewelry. 

If he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished and delighted 
when he uses it and will thank you for a great comfort and convenience. 

If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of the new models. Hun- 
dreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a dozen or more Gillette razors. 


Standard Set, full leather case, $5 GILLETTE SALES Co. 


Standard Set, inneat metal case, $5 fe 566 Kimball Building, Boston 
New Pocket Edition, $5 to $7.50 nn Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
Oe 
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. ° ps New York, Times Bldg. Canadian Office 
Combination Sets $6.50 to $50 > Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 63 St. Alexander St. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct Montreal 












Invisible 


“Pm HAIR NETS |. 


Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 

Fleur de Lys Brand Invisible Nets lead in 
quality and convenience. Perfect natural hair 
colors insure invisibility. Saperior attachments, 
Le Chic series, human hair, 15c, 20c, 25c and 35c, 


according to size (Small, Medium, Large and Extra 
+] 


FAY Ideal *ixcs 


High Grade — Hip T-ength. Button at waist — 
save supporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down. Superior yarns and dyes—all weights, 
for women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNIT Regular style hose for boys 
and girls. Special style with 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting, ankles and feet. 25¢ to 40c 
FAY S for men. Special wear. None 
better. Least darning. z2S¢ 
and 35c. Fully guaranteed. ‘ry a pair. Buy 
of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free, 
PAY STOCKING CO., Box 61, Elyria, Ohio. 


$185 FOR THIS 22 INCH $4.00 


Z 


varge). ‘Con-tour” extra size all-over pouch net, 
Conforms to Coiffure, Pat. hair pin fastener, 15c., 
**Coro-net”’ extra large Invisible, Covers 
all the hair. Tear-proof. Easily adjusted. 10c 





Send P.O. Order or Coin, tf unable to buy from local dealer. | 


Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York 

















= — Natural Wavy Switch \,; ue 


s a lock of your hair, enclose $1.85, and we will send you 
; , an exact match by return inal 9 tage prepaid; «tra 
des sta little more, ‘This beautiful 1% 0z, 22 in. natural wavy 
tch with extra short stem is made of fine quality natural wavy hu- 
man hair. Ifon examination you do not find it a perfect match, if you 
can duplicate from yourlocal dealer forless 
than $4, return same at our expense and 
we will promptly refund your money; or 
sell 3 of the avove switches at $1.85 each 
and get your switch free. Our complete 
catalog 01 HairGoodsand the Della Carson 
$10,000 Beauty Book sent free on request. 
CONNEY BROS., Dept. A 257 

1841 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



















Write Today 


A Genuine Bargain 











This aristocratic Genuine Ostrich Plume for $2.95 to ’ 
introduce our remarkable ‘*‘From the Ostrich Farm to You"’ ~ 
method of selling 1% inches long; full width; prime male a 2 
st long curling fibre; drooping head; finest lustre; fluffy 
indr looking; black andallcolors. Charges Prepaid. Send 
yourorderto-day. Money promptly refunded if not entirely sat 
isfied. Same quality inches long $4.50; 22 inches $6.9 
Plumes in stock up to $50.00. Beautiful catalog free on request. | 
Ostrich Plume Co., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Buy a Glascock Jumper today. It 
combines Rocking Chair, High Ss 
Chair, Bed and Go-Cart. The gentle 
motion soothes and quiets the little one; 
keeps his disposition sweet and saves 
you trouble and worry. The price is 
low and the jumper will last for 
years. Our booklet 

“The 20th Century Baby” 


iiled free. Very interesting to mothers 


We are importers of Val., Baby Irish, Maltese, Cluny 
and Torchon laces, and our prices are far below those 
asked by retail stores. Send for our Free catalog C, contain- 
ing hundreds of the newest lace patterns 


International Lace Import Co., 156 Sth Av., New York 


CATNIP BALL 20<:38..o" 2s" 
less, 25cents. Most 

amusing toyfor cats. Package 

of herbs extra with ball. All 

druggists and bird stores, or 


mailed for 12 cts. and 27 cts. 


Dealers write for prices. re) 


Black Cat LOOSE CATNIP has 
no equal—10 cents at drug- 
gists or mailed for 12 cents. 


NATIONAL CAT SUPPLIES COMPANY, East Boston, Mass. 








© tells about Glascoc Baby Walkers 

nd Hand Cars. Write for it at once 
GLASCOCK Bros. Mrc. Co 

200 Kay Street Muncie, Ind. 

















Forte) BABY 


Dainty Apparel 77 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
3 ; WE WILL TR TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Excl if lsIve Sika eks Send a lock of your UST You | mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short stem 









fine human hair switch to match. If you fin 

a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switch free. Extra shacles a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing— also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 476 
17 Quincy 8t., Chicego 


Saleh 40le/sh Otte 


. New Catalog M 


Mailed sp PlainWrapper 


; for 2. Ct 
@ ee re © 8) 8) 
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= —It’s Free 
A handsomely-illustrated 
book, full of information of 
the greatest value to in- 
tending piano-purchasers. 
Points out the pitfalls that 
await the inexpert piano- 
buyer and tells how to 
| avoid them. Interesting 
unbiased, expertadvi ice. 
The book treats also 
of the 


PIANO 


It shows just why the 
Gabler is entitled to the 
earnest consideration of 
prospective piano- 
| buyers; gives detailed 














reasons for its prestige 
among music lovers for 
over half a century, and 
explains its fame as /he only 
really artistic piano selling 
ata moderate price. 
























































If you are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a Piano 
ityouhavean old Pinass 
Planotoex bl 
change for a Gabler 
new,send for & Bro. 
this book Fst, 1854 
to-day. 
It points 705 
t hear ay. Whitlock 
Ave. 





















































—— Make Yourself a Present of a—— 


Whole Life-Time’s Comfort in Bed 


Greatercomfort, or more lasting 
comfort cannot be put into a mat- 
tress than built into WHITE 
SWAN MATTRESSES, yet I 
sellthem atavery reasonable price 
and pay the freight anywhere. 
Reason,—I am located amid the 
finest cotton fields in the world 
and buy the choicest of the staple 
cotton at local prices. 

When cotton is ginned, short linty 
fibres, knownascotton linters, are left cling- 
ing to the seeds. These are scraped from the 
seeds, bleached, and used by some mattress makers in making 
cotton-felt. Mattresses made of them lack permanent resilience, 
because the short fibres are easily pulled apart and matted to- 
gether. Not an ounce of cotton that is not the very best 
goes iutoa WHITE SWAN MATTRESS 


Let Me Send You—F relight Prepaid 
A White Swan Mattress— Guaranteed 30 Years 
After 60, 90, or 9,000 nights’ use, if you find it has failed to give 
the comfort and satisfaction I say it will, you'll be entitledto your 
money back. BUILD a life-time’s comfortable service in 
WHITE SWAN MATTRESSES. Before compressing, the 
snowy white pile of cotton-felt stands 60 inches high, year after 
year it resists packing, and will remain buoyant and comfort 
able without any remaking. I also make an excellent line of 
pillows and a, rs, — with extra-selected white live 
geese down or an’’ Cotton-felt. THEY MAKE 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED. CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Write for aoe Elegant Catalog 

It tells all 
about my whole 
line of bed com- 
forts. WithitI’ Il 
send my book 
let **The ‘Truth 
About Mattress 
Making."’ It 
tells how some 
mattresses are 
cheapened 
and will 

















ABLE mattress value. Write ri 


\—— TOM.B. BURNETT, Dept. 1, Dallas, Texas 
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4’ This 


Poinsettia 


CUT Stencil 
Outht for $1.25 


This Special Outfit 


contains : 











1 CUT 


Stencil (shown above) actual size 13x12 inches . .80 
2 Herrick Stencil Colors (Scarlet and leaf Green o = om 


1 Imported Stencil Brush ( Extra large i sl © © 60m 
12 Thum! Tacks to fasten stencil . . . . . . . . 10 
1 HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK of Instruction : -25 


This is a Special Holiday Offer and will be 

sent postpaid for $1.25 (money order). 

ur Own curtains, table runners, 

You Can Stencil ° I i¢res, cushions, shopping bags, 
etc., in attractive designs and colors on any material (un- 


‘fi. 70 


bleached muslin, scrim, silk, cheese cloth, burlap, etc.) at a 
very small cost THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK gives 


complete instructions; shows you how 


without tracing or cutting; 


designs are applied 
what materials and colors are used 
and illustrates articles already decorated. The Book contains 
sixty illustrations of cut stencils for your selection. Send 25 
cents to-day for this Book, and this quarter may be deducted 
on any future order of $1.00 or over, or 

Send $1.25 (money order) for above outfit. 

















HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





THE PERSONAL 


CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 





abroad on the girl’s account. It seemed to me 
that in three months I might persuade her that 
I was worth loving; but I’ve rather foozled the 
thing, I’m afraid. Perhaps I’ m not worth loving; 
but I think more of myself since I’ ve found out 
that I can love a woman this way. 


He was desperately in earnest. She looked 
at him for a fleeting instant and turned back 
to her still-life painting with an ache in her 
throat. The man had actually fallen in love 
with Amelia. He wasn’t marrying the girl for 
her money, after all. She wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that talking about a pink- and-white child 
like Amelia could make a big man’s eyes so deep 
and soft and tender. But the silly, Dora things 
were usually the ones who succeeded in being 
tremendously loved. She wanted to say some- 
thing properly sympathetic. Since the man 
wasn’t a fortune-hunter one ought to be decent 
to him. She must think of some thing kind and 
encouraging to say to him. What she said was: 

“That rabbit’s legs do look so foolish and 





floppy. I should think a dead rabbit’s legs 
would be stiff.”’ 

She was just as much surprised and distressed 
as he could be when she Seni herself saying 
it; and because she was surprised she laughed, 
and then because she was sorry she had laughed 
she laughed again. 

‘Belinda! Haven’t you any heart at aur’ 

Oh, he was frightfully hurt. She cou'd tell 
that by his voice. She wouldn’t have dared to 
look at him, for she was seeing the floppy 
rabbit’s legs through a blurring mist, and if she 

hadn’t winked energetically she wouldn’t have 
seen them at all. But just because he was in 


«love with a girl whom she was chaperoning was 


no reason why he should call her ‘‘ Belinda.” 
She could certainly tell him that as soon as her 
throat stopped squeezing her voice; but she 
didn’t have a chance. 


~~ **At last I find you!” 

Belinda heard a mufiled exclamation from 
Courtney, bestowed one last, violent wink upon 
the rabbit, and turned to greet Monsieur de 
Fontanges. 

‘““But the others?” that smiling gentleman 
added after an inquiring look around the gal- 
lery. 

‘*Deserters all,” Belinda 
shot attempt at gayety. 

‘*The young ladies and Lord Bantholme, yes; 
I understood that. We met them on the 
Boulevard, and de Brissac has gone with them 
in pursuit of a wedding party. But I was told 
that all of our other friends were at the Louvre.” 

‘*Every one save Mr. Courtney failed me.” 

The Frenchman looked eloquent apology at 
Courtney. He was the last man who would 
willingly have interfered with another man’s 
game when that game in no way affected his 
own. ‘‘Wewere all to lunch together at Ledoyen, 
you remember. I figured that the hour had 
almost arrived and that I would join you here.” 

‘*Come back to the hotel with us and we will 
pick up the rest of the crowd.” 

Belinda’s invitation was cordial. She felt 
grateful to the little man for coming to her 
rescue; but Courtney did not speak on the way 
to the hotel. 


said with a snap- 


No festive plan had been made for the Carewe 
party’s last evening in Paris. There was pack 
ing to be done, and the Cherbourg train would 
leave so early in the morning that the luggage 
must be ready overnight. A jolly luncheon, a 
last motor spin, a farewell cup of tea and 
gaufrette at the Pre Catalan, and then Monsicur 
de Fontanges and Count de Brissac made their 
adieux. 

‘IT go to spend the night in tears,’ de 
Fontanges proclaimed with a beaming smile 
‘*Tomorrow morning you will behold the rav- 
ages of grief. You will see me but a shadow of 
myself, crushed, prostrated.”’ 

After a quiet, early dinner at the hotel Lord 
Bantholme, too, was banished and wandered 
reluctantly away to kill time, while Laura May 
plunged into a surging sea of tissue paper and 
chiffons. 

“I'll meet you at the Café de 
hour, old man,” Courtney 
packing isn’t complicated.” 


la Paix in an 
promised. ‘*‘My 


2388 Belinda helped Laura May to make a start 
upon her fray, dropped into Amelia’s room for 
a moment to find that young woman exceed- 
ingly busy and apparently much subdued Ly 
hard labor or by the thought of leaving Paris, 
and then faced her own packing problems and 
forgot everything else in a desperate endeavor 
to bully the laws of solid measure into sub- 
mission to the necessity which knows no law. 

An hour later she was sitting on the floor, 
helplessly gazing at a full steamer-trunk and a 
pile of unpacked clothing, when some one 
rapped at her door. 

‘*Entrez!” she called, sc rambling to her feet. 

A microscopic Fre nch boy in livery several 
sizes too large for him opened the door and 
handed her a note. ‘‘A lady has left this for 
Mademoiselle. It is of importance, to be read 
at once, so she has told me to say, but she did 
not wait.” 

Belinda turned the note over in her hands, 
questioning the noncommittal envelope in the 
futile fashion common to women. Who could 
have written—called? Oh, yes; the message 
probably had something to do with Laura May’s 
frocks. Something had been forgotten—de- 
layed. She tore the envelope open, unfolded the 
paper and looked surprised; no formal begin- 
ning, no signature —only a few lines in Frenc h, 
evidently written in great haste by a woman’s 
hand: 


Mademoiselle Bowers elopes tonight. If she 
has already left the hotel you will find her at the 
Gare de Lyons. They take the ten-thirty train. 


NOTE — The hosts of readers who have followed ** The 
Personal Conduct of Belinda’? with breathless interest 
for some months past will be delighted to know that in 
the continuation of the story in the next number of 
The Journal the result of Amelia’s escapade will be fully 
told. We also expect to give in The Journal next year 
another series of contributions by Mrs. Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd, of a different nature from the ** Belinda”? stories, 
but every bit as sparkling and delightful as they are. 


this highway every day. 
cities they follow one another like the 
bullets from a machine gun, and over 
the wide reaches of the country they 
fly with the speed of shooting stars. 


thoughts and wishes 
from 

house, 
nity, and from state to state. 
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Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every Home, 


every office, every factory, and every 
farm 


in the land is on that great 


highway or within reach of it. It is 
a highway of communication, and 


every Bell Telephone is a gateway 
by which it ca 


n be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over 
In the great 


carries the 
of the people 
from house to 
to commu- 


The Bell service 


room to room, 
from community 


This service adds to the efficiency 
of each citizen, and multiplies the 
power of the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty 
million men, women and children 


into one telephone commonwealth, 
so that they may know one another 
and live together in harmonious 
understanding. 


Ahundredthousand Bell employees 
are working all the time on this high- 
way of communication. Every year 
it is made longer and broader, and 
its numerous branches 
widely extended. Every year it Is 
furnished with a larger number of 


are more 


telephone gateways and becomes 
the means of greater usefulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet 
your new needs and serve your new purposes. 
It means—one policy, one system, universal service. 
Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





STRONG CHILDREN "ios 


lodies — all can be had if you 


healthy 
Mukers of 
aed get your s oe} —the popular 
Piper < ¢ child an Irish Mail children’s 
eon y.. car. Endorsed by physicians — kceps 
U- 


Silent children out in the fresh air. GEN 
Partner” INE IRISH MAIL HAS LARGE 
ee j ™y NAME ON SEAT. Don't be 
imposed upon by substitutes. 
Look for the name. At all 1p-to- 
cate dealers or write to us for book 
of styles and prices. 
HILL STANDARD MFG.CO. 
PATENTED. CA 459 Irish Mail Ave. ,Anderson,Ind. 
Get the genuine. ' * Write for book of style 
Large name on seat +. and * ices. 


Which Price 
Do You Pay? 


Any dealer will charge you $58 for this 
China Cabinet—our price $15.25 in 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK, any 
finish. You put the completed sec- 
tions together and apply stain we send 
free. Any woman(without tools)can 
thus save over $20 by an evening's 
easy work. You save over half on 

















SECTIONAL 


| COME-PACK 


ae FURNITURE ~..- 





Over 100 other handsome pieces in our 
new catalog Write for it today. 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CoO. 
1216 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





$15.2 


A BEAUTIFUL 
= HOLIDAY GIFT 


This handsome Spool-holder 
holds eight spools,neediles, pins 
and thimble; is finely nickel 
plated; cushioned with velvet- 
50 cents by mail, 
stamps taken. Agents Wanted. 


O. H. HUEBEL & CO. 
105 Monroe St. Newark, N. J. 


| Oe Gs o... Go 9 8 


Stamps 
Patterns 
Perfectly 
On Any 
Material 
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This is what every woman wants—an Em- 
broidery Tracing Pad. Cleaner, Cheaper, 
Better than Impression or Carbon Paper. 

For tracing or stamping patterns, em 
broidery designs, transfer patterns, etc- 
Sold by your dry goods dealer, or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents. Agents wanted. 
EMBROIDERY TRACING PAD CO., Inc. 
9 E. Park Place, Detroit, Mich. 





Have You a Boy? 


If you have a boy who wants to earn his own 
spending money, THe Lapies’ Home Journal 
will help him do it. 

By delivering the magazine to friends and neigh- 
bors outside of school hours your boy can earn a 
lot of money without associating with undesirable 
companions and can get a business training that 
will be of inestimable value in later lfe. 

Thousands of boys are already doing it without 
interfering with home, school or other duties; 


they earn from $1.00 to $15.00 a week. Your 
boy can do as well as they. 

To any boy who wants to try it, we will send 
everything that is necessary, including a hand- 


some booklet written by some of the boys them- 
selves, telling how they made successes of selling 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat and ‘THe SATurDAY 
Evenitnc Post. Ten copies of the latter maga- 
zine are sent without cost. | 

Just send a line of inquiry and you will receive | 
all that is required to enable your boy to make 
money right from the start. 


Sales Division, Circulation Bureau 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 




















transforms tarnished SILVER- 
WARE to the highest degree 2! 
Brilliancyv. It cleans an: polishes 
easily and quickly and s aves your 






ware, thus saving many times the trivial cost o! the 
polish. Absolutely harmless. Send address for 
Full Sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in st 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, Nes 5 rk 





Sold by Grocers and Druggists Every where. 
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HORLICK’S 


Growing Children should have a glassful during the 
day, and before retiring. Unexcelled for Infants. 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


A Nutritious Food-Drink 
For All Ages 
Pure rich milk and malted grait- 
All druggists. 
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A Department of 
100 Christmas Presents 
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; Present 


to every woman 
who is interested in 
m™ sewing and sewing 
#) machines. 

Every woman who “loves” 
to sew “pretty things” will 
be delighted with the Xmas 


gilt we have for her—our 
book “In the Day’s Work.” 







A Page reproduced in miniature from 


*‘In the Day's Work.” 


We show above a small 
reproduction of one of its 
pages illustrating the beau- 
tiful work done with The 
FREE —hemming, felling, 
ruffling, piping, shirring, tuck- 
ing, embroidering, drawn 
work, quilting, hemstitching 
and darning. 

This book tells all about 
the beautiful sewing you can 
do with the attachments 
which go with The FREE 
Sewing Machine. 

These Attachments 
are of the same high quality 
as The FREE. Sewing Ma- 
chine itself —beautifully fin- 
ished, nickel plated, highly 
polished, accurately made of 
the best steel and doing the 
most beautiful work. 

“In the Day’s Work” is 
elaborately illustrated, printed 
in four colors, full of good 
ideas about fancy sewing, 
and is worth 50 cents, yet 
we will send it to you free 
on receipt of coupon below. 
It explains the 5 year in- 
surance on 


oF FREE 


Sewing Machine. 
The FREE Sewing Ma- 


chine is the ideal Christmas 
gift, and our dealers every- 
~where are taking orders for 
Christmas morning delivery. 
Let us send youa card of intro- 
duction to our dealer in your 
town. Then we will also send 
you a special Christmas copy 
of “In the Day’s Work.” 

Just sign, clip, and mail the 
coupon below—now—while 
you are thinking of it, and 
secure a copy. 


--.- CLIP COUPON HERE .... 





1) WILLIAM C. FREE, Prest. 
y) Dept. “A” 
j Free Sewing Machine Co., Chicago 
Please send me your book ‘‘In the Day’s 
Work" with the understanding that I am 


placed under no obligations to buy. Also 
advise me about your. five year Insurance 
Policy. 


Name 


ens 


pe sak a ad 


| 
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“The FREE” Sewing Machine Idea 














and How It Worked Out 





BOUT TEN YEARS AGO 

| William C. Free became firmly con- 

| vinced that the time was ripe fora 

| new type ¢ —s sewing machine. 

| Fortunately, he was progressive — 

there was ae trace of fogyism nor 

prejudice in his make up. He was a thorough- 

going sewing machine man, an experienced 

inventor, and he knew that there was no com- 

pletely perfect machine on the market. He 

knew that for twenty-five years no improve- 

ment of moment had been made in sewing 
machines. 

Unlike all others in the field, he was nol 
content to follow the policy of “Let well 
enough alone.” His ambition — his progress- 
iveness, spurred him on to something better. 
“This new machine,” said he, “ must not only 
be a good machine (there are many such), it 
must be the perfect machine.” 

Then came the question — of what 





By V. M. JOHNSON 


They took the best shuttle and im- 
proved it. 

They took the best stand on the market and 
improved it. 

They took the best furniture and improved 
it. 

Not one single point was overlooked, and 
in certain places where the principle involved 
was found wrong, Mr. Free worked out and 
invented entirely new ones, so as to make 
possible this perfect machine. 


And so when the work was completed there 
was an absolutely perfect machine — and that 
one The FREE—one with all the good 
points of all machines — with not a single 
bad one—a machine that is admitted by 
housewife, merchant, salesman and sewing 
machine man, to be superior to any machine 
ever marketed. 





= oe 





should the improvement consist — where 
to begin and where to leave off? Who 
will ever realize the thought given over to 
the answer of this question, the sleepless 
nights endured — the days of study (for 
remember, this man was attempting to 
do what no other man or set of men had 
done since Elias Howe had first invented 
the sewing machine )? 

As if by inspiration, it came “Why 
not find out what the people want 
what they actually need to make the 
sewing machine more convenient — 
more handy to operate — to give perfect 
sewing?” This was the answer — sim- 
ple in the extreme, but (as he after- 
ward discovered ) entailing an enormous 
amount of toil, thought and expense. 


He called in his associates, among 
whom were some of the best sewing ma- 
chine men in the country, and there fol- 
lowed a period of investigation — a search 
such as has never been equalled for 
thoroughness and completeness. They 
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HINK OF IT! and all this in the 
| year 1909 when husbands have 
automobiles, automatic adding 

machines, —— locking desks, 
automatic threshers, automatic 
222 reapers, etc., etc.—you, Mrs, 
Housewife, are compelled to be satisfied to 
sew for your husband and family with a sew. 
ing machine that hasn't been improved to 
speak of for the last 25 years! 


Wouldn’t you be vitally interested in a 
20th century improved sewing machine 
which completely removes every objection 
you have ever had to sewing machines ? 


That’s The FREE Sewing Machine! 


Of course it is impossible to explain all this 
in this space. | might mention a number of 
The FREE’S Special Improvements; | might 
enumerate its eight sets of ball-bearings, 
its “Rotoscillo” movement, its beautiful 
French leg design, its reinforced shuttle, 
its automatic tension release, its auto- 
matic shuttle ejector, its improved 
head latch, its automatic locking drawers, 
its self-setting needle, and a score of 
other special conveniences. But merely 
telling you of these details in catalog 
fashion could never make you realize, 
in the way I am determined you shall, what 
a Masterpiece of wonderful perfection 


The FREE Sewing Machine is. 


I am not satisfied to have you merely 
know that The FREE is the last word in 
sewing machines. I want you to tingle 
with enthusiasm over its simplicity, its 
ease of operation, and its light run- 
ning. I want your eyes to be fascinated 
with its beauty. I want you to be in- 
spired with that idea which inspired me 
through all my years of labor — that here 
is a sewing machine which possesses 
every good point of every other ma- 
chine, which has eliminated every bad 
point of every other machine, and 








went tothe bottom of the subject. They 
searched the country for information. 

They went into the home and talked with 
the housewife. 


They interviewed sewing machine salesmen 
and agents. 

They discussed the matter with the highest 
officials of sewing machine manufactories. 


They questioned shop superintendents and 
foremen and debated it with the man on the 
bench. 

They gathered together a library consisting 
of every piece of sewing machine literature 
in existence, including the complete patent 
records on the subject. 

They called conventions of experienced 
sewing machine men, where these points and 
their merits were thoroughly discussed, and 
their value determined. 

My, how they hustled and worried and 
worked, just because of this idea which they 
knew was right and wanted to work out. 


After this vast amount of information was 
summed up it stood in brief as follows :: 


Of all the good machines, each had some 
particular points of advantage not possessed 
by the other machines. And likewise each 
machine with these good points was also the 
possessor of a great many bad points. This 
was proven conclusively — there was not one 
sewing machine in the world which approached 
perfection. 

One machine was found to be light running, 
but on the other hand it was very complicated 
and difficult to operate. 

Another would show certain advantages in 
the shuttle, but some deficiency would be 
found in the feed, and so on down the list. 


You see there was no guess work about 
this. They dug deep, and after their founda- 
tion was laid they were ready to build — from 
the bottom up. 

The first step was the elimination of all the 
bad points. 

These with no ceremony, were relegated to 
the scrap heap. 


Work was then begun on all the good 
points selected from good machines the world 
over. 

They took the best feed there was and im- 
proved it. 





which has new exclusive improve- 





Don't you think it worth while to find out 
that these things are true? Don't you think 
if they are true (and a little investigation will 
convince you) that you would like The FREE 
sewing machine in your home? 

If so then read further: 


A a Word 


From Mr. Wm. C. Free, President 
of the Free Sewing Machine Co. 


EAR READER:—If there is any- 
thing that grieves me, after toiling, 
experimenting and inventing for 
7 —_ yearsto pete af 08a 
ewing Machine absolutely “free 
22S from fault from spool pin to 
treadle,” it is to have you and your sisters 
imagine that “ sewing machines are all alike.” 
I have my heart set on making you realize 
that The FREE is as “ different” from all other 
sewing machines as your wash machine is 
different from your wash board. 

And it is “different because it is a 

“ Superior’ —a far better sewing machine. 
Suppose you take pencil and paper and 
jot down the objections you have to sewing 








machines. Doesn't your list read something 
like this ?— 
1. They make your back ache. 
2. They are ugly and show dust. 
3. Shuttles wear out. 
4. Thread breaks when it falls from spool 
and winds around the spool pin. 
5. Stitch is uneven. 
6. Needle breaks when you try to pull out 
cloth and forget to release the tension. 
7. You have to pick the shuttle out with 
your fingers or scissors. 
8. You have to bother with an out-of-the- 
way screw to loosen head. 
9. You are likely to put the needle in 
wrong. 
10. You are likely to put the bobbin in 


shuttle wrong side up. 

Children get at drawers and scatter 
contents all over the floor or try to 
swallow needles and shuttle. 


And Then Some 25 More! 


ments wherever such improvements 
were necessary to make it Perfect. 

The FREE Sewing Machine is insured 
for five years against accident, breakage, wear, 
fire, tornado, lightning and water. 

This means —that if from any cause, any 
part (needle, belt or attachments, etc.) or all 
of the machine is destroyed, | will replace it 
without charge. This means that you will 
not have any expense for repairs for five 
years. No other Sewing Machine Company 
dares to insure their machine. [I do this be- 
cause | have absolute confidence in the wear- 
ing qualities of The FREE Sewing Machine. 

About price — Contrary to precedent, while 
The FREE Sewing Machine is the highest 
grade machine made, yet the price is within 
the reach of all, because I want to do the 
greatest good to the largest number. Youcan 
buy The FREE Sewing Machine on very 
reasonable terms and in time to be the ideal 
Christmas gift for the whole family. 

I do not have agents or canvassers to 
bother or to try to force youto buy. | believe 
that every woman who reads this page care- 
fully will want to see this wonderful sewing 
machine, and will ask to see it. So | have 
arranged for your convenience to have The 
FREE Sewing Machine on sale at the leading 
stores in every city. If you will write me 
personally I will send you acard of introduction 
which will entitle you to special consideration. 

I have published that handsomely illustrated 
book “In the Day’s Work” (in four colors) 

at an expense of thousands of dollars, in fact 
it is worth 50c to anyone interested in sewing 
machines or sewing. | will send a specia 
copy of this book to every reader of this great 
magazine on receipt of postal card or the 
coupon at the bottom of this page. 

This istruly a liberal offer to you—so send in 
your name and address today — now —while 
you think of it. You will then be as enthusi- 
astic about The FREE Sewing Machine as! am. 


Yours sincerely, 


Orr OC Free. 


President. 


Free Sewing Machine Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our 4,000 dealers are the largest and most progressive in their localities. 
Below are a few of our prominent representatives in the largest 


cities who handle The FREE Sewing Machine: 


Siegel Cooper & Co., New York City 

Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rothschild & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Bailey Co., Cleveland, O. 

The Morehouse Martens Co., Columbus, O. 
Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, O. 

Hunter & Hunter, Detroit, Mich. 

National Furniture Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Herpolsheimer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rothert & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
The New York Store, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gunter Sewing Machine Co., Norfolk, Va. 


New York Sewing Machine Co., St. Louis. 
A. Nielen Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. A. Manegold, Reading, Pa. 

Hopkins Furniture Cv., Richmond, Va. 
Clark Bros., Scranton, Pa. 

Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va. 

H. J. Mitchell & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Culpepper Bros., Augusta, Ga. 

J. B. Hurley, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. R. Holleman, Charleston, S. C. 

H. H. Souder, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Strickland Furniture Co., Dallas, Tex. 

T. Richter & Sons, Davenport, Ia. 





Grand Department Store, Des Moines, Ia. 
French & Bassett, Duluth, Minn. 

Ellison Furniture Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Jones Dry Goods Co., Kansas Citv, Mo. 
Brown Trading Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Rudge & Guenzel Co., Lincoln, Neb 
McCurdy Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky 

Bry Block Merc. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Powers Merc. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. L. Penick, Montgomery, Ala. 
Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville. 
Nebraska Cycle Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Shipper & Block, Peoria, II! : 
Enterprise Furn. Co., St. Josep!) Mo 
Wu. F. Elwess, St. Paul, Mine 

The Fair, Cincinnati, O. 

The Orcutt Co., Sioux City, I4 ; : 
Johnston Hatcher Co., Springfield, Til 
William H. Brine Co., Boston, Mass Li 
A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
J. W. Evans, San Francisco, ©a!. 

A. J. Pommer, Sacramento, Cal 

W. E. Allen, San Jose, Cal Colo 
Denver Sewing Machine Co., Denve® 

J. S. Grane, Portland, Ore. 
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fx ATTRACTIVE waist of striped 
batiste which would be useful to wear 
with cloth suits. The ‘‘bosom’’ front 
with the plaited frills and the insertion 
run with velvet are pretty features. 


ERE is a simple tucked 
waist trimmed with thread 
lace and rows of white cro- 
cheted buttons. In the center 
of the page above is one of the 
prettiest of the white crépon 
blouses, run in clusters of tucks, 
with the sleeves and front 
trimmed with embroidered dots 
and a scalloped edge. The first 
of the two belts below this waist 
is of cut leather and the second 
of washable cord run with tiny 
bands of brown leather. 


HE first of the four belts in 

the group below is of suéde 
with a metal buckle and orna- 
ments; the second is of striped 
elastic with an ornate buckle; 
the third of closely-woven braid 
clasped by buttons and loops; 
while the last is of a basket 
weave of twine with a buckle 
of leather. 
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Christmas Holiday 
Blouses and Belts 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs by Du Guy 
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MRS. RALSTON’S DEPARTMENT NEXT YEAR 


Mrs. Ralston’s Fashion Department will be resumed in the January number of The Journal, and will hereafter be stronger 
pen more helpful than ever, dealing with the fashions and dressmaking problems in the most comprehensive manner. 
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HIS blouse is of sheer linen trimmed 

with rows of Cluny insertion set 
between clusters of fine, hand-run tucks. 
The front, shoulders and top of the 
sleeves are daintily embroidered. 


| gptidee tetremamrse crépe 
is used for the waist above, 
relieved by a yoke and cuffs of 
Cluny lace and a simple design 
of embroidered dots. Inthe net 
waist on the left Cluny lace, 
hand embroidery and braiding 
are combined in the yoke, while 
a band of braiding trims the 
sleeve. A suggestion for re- 
modeling is shown in the waist 
at the bottom of the page. It is 
of net with a yoke of tucked 
chiffon. 


UEDE trimmed with braid 
forms the first and third 
belts below, while the second 
is embroidered in soft Oriental 
colors in a conventional design, 
and clasped with a metal buckle, 
The last one is of a fine cream- 
colored cord woven in a simple 
design and completed with a 
leather buckle, 
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Aakdison 
Phonograph 


means —— —— 


AMerry | [| Te tilde Chistos Collar | 


CI} . a Ir 7 | 
. - | 
simas Cee SS, te ya s ITTLE people can wear very / ™ | 


big collars— especially in the 
winter, when we put dark coats on 
them. The white wash-collar is 
picturesque and babylike and it 
has the great advantage over all- 
lace frills of possible renewed 
freshness. It is not only a pretty, 
fresh finish to a child’s outdoor 
costume, but it also preserves the 
coat and, if worn with cuffs, saves 
the soil where it is most likely to 
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come. Collars of French piqué are ies —_ 
$4419 serviceable for every-day wear. 14219 
or at ef HE Irish crocheted sailor to irregularity of the edge 


collar which is illustrated on of the collar above is un- 
the right is beautiful. On a little usual and very effective. The 











who comes home tired but eager to boy’s coat the ends of this collar design is so simple that it may 
be amused, who cannot afford the | come almost to the bottom. The be easily and quickly done. 
theatre for himself, to say nothing | deeply-scalloped collar below is The round collar below is a 
for a large family, who enjoys the | embroidered in two shades of blue good, practical piece of work 
old ballads such as ‘‘Robin Adair,’’ | and is lovely for a little girl from and may be worn by a little one 
‘Highland Mary,” ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ | six to ten years old. of two years old. 


%? 


and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ the 
Edison Phonograph is an ideal Christ- 
mas present because it gives him the 
music that he loves, sung by great 
singers, at aless expense thanattend- 
ance at theatre or concert, and by 
his own fireside. 


ForMother 


who loves sacred music and who does 
not often have an opportunity to 
hear °“The Palms,’? ‘‘Holy City,’ * 
“Gates Ajar,’’ or ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ as sung by the great tenors 
and sopranos of the city churches, 
but who can enjoy this music at 
home with the aid of an Edison 
Phonograph just as often and just as 
fully as she cares to listen, and who 
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will find in the ownership of an caer bb : 
Edison Phonograph and the Records VER velveteen or cloth the Hedebo «7 
that she loves a perpetual reminder collar on the left is very pretty because plist 
of the affection of the family that of the open design. It may be done in ¢ i ; : 
presented them to her. embroidery with lace inserts and is service- ve : 
able and unusual. French piqué has been 
used for the pretty collar below, which is is 
done in butterfly design. As it has a very = 
fine cord it is one of the most suitable and Fol 
or 1 rot er satisfactory materials for children’s frocks, ¢ 3 
bonnets and collars. Itis also a good mate- \ 
rial on which to embroider and one of the i 1, 
rife we 
who would go to the musical comedy best of the cotton fabrics. 


and variety show oftener if he could, 


and who likes the sort of things a , 8 
fellow can whistle, and wants to Ke 
hear ‘‘Hello People,’ or ‘*The ff hg 
Glow Worm”? or ‘Cuddle Up a a 
Little Closer,’’ or something of that S 


kind, the way they sing it at the 
shows or at the halls, and who could 
hear these things that way, because 





an Edison Record faithfully repro- | NOT E—Mrs. Wilson has J 142. 

duces the exact mannerisms of the recently returned from a trip | 
singer as, for instance, in the Harry abroad, where she went to get | | 
Lauder Records, if he could only el new ideas jor her Journal Any questions about the em- | 
so fortunate as to get an Edison work the coming year, She has broidered designs shown on this | 


Phonograph for Christmas secured many practical designs ee ee) Mr. 
which are sure to appeal to 


all women who are interested 


Wilson if a stamped. sel} | 
addressed envelope is sent with 
| 


the inquiry. 


ef % Jy 2 Ca eh 
\ vy » " ‘ f ef * a 
in needlework. ae : 
oe i OTH of these Y ; 
because each and every one of them 
—bless their hearts!— enjoy music, 


collars with the 

inserteddesigns—one 

especially the kind of music they of net and the other 

can march by or sing to, and because of small leaves of lace 

one Phonograph will delight and are made of linen 
entertain an entire circle of children, 
so that absolutely the best Christmas 


lawn. This material 
makes a more dainty 
present for every member of the 
family and for the whole family is 


and dressy collar. 
an Edison Phonograph. 





on . 
Edison Phonographs are sold at the same price everv- 


where in the United States . . £12.50 to $125.00 
Edison Standard Recerd ee ree 
Edison Amberol Records (twice as long) . . . .50 | 
Edison Grand Opera Record ‘ ‘ . . . 75 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the 


nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph play both 
Edison Standard and Amberol Records. Get com- 
plete catalogs of Phonographs aud Records, from 
your dealer or from us. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY Trans er patte rns for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied, post-jree, upon recei pt of their price, 15 cents each. 
73 Lakeside A. Oo N.J Nos. 14219 and 14221 each include patterns jor two designs. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
eside Avenue, Vrange, N. J. number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 

















































































































Little Gifts in Stencil-Work 


By Mary P. Bradley and Helen K. Olcott 
































HE popularity of stencil-work 

brings a demand for new holiday 
designs. Among the latest novelties 
are door-bricks (three are illustrated 
here) covered with heavy crash. 


OR the interest of stencil-workers 
THE JOURNAL takes this opportu- 
nity to announce that this branch of 
craft-work will be given a prominent 
place among next year’s art features. 
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14227 


HE linen magazine- 

cover shown above 
is simple and artistic. 
The design is in dull 
purple and green, with 
black dots. On the table- 
cover of pale green the 
grapevine border is sten- 
ciled in natural colors. 
Three shades of blue 
were used in the design 
on the €cru linen shoe- 
case. The boudoir lamp- 
shade shows an effective 
treatment of roses. 


r THE linen photo- 
graph-holder (having 
several sizes of pockets 
inside) which is shown 
above the lamp-shade, a 
unique finish is given bya 
stenciled border of green. 
The design is in colors. 
A garland of fruit in 
natural tones makes an 
effective decoration for a 
pongee lamp-shade. The 
pillow is done in delicate 
colors on heavy linen 
crash 








TENCILING a utility-box will give a 


personal touch to a purchased article. 





Transjer patterns jor the numbered stencil designs which are shown above can be supplied at fijteen cents each, post-jree. 
No. 14225 includes five designs. No. 14227 includes two designs jorlamp-shades, Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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We borrowed 


this dance 


From the days 
of the past, 


And the 


wonder QIOWS 
as We dance 


| amy 

How they 
kept up 
the pace 
And the 
strength of 
the race 
without 





needa 


Biscuit 


The 
Soda 
Cracker 
that 
makes the 


Nation strong. 


¢ 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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What You Can 
Make of Ribbons 


By Sara Richman 





























































kinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


ELVET ribbon in two 
widths was used to effect 
this adjustable trimming which 
is shown on the illustrations 


ELOW is shown a dainty 
flowered ribbon arrange- 
ment which adds a new touch 









GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO above. It may be worn on to any last year’s party gown. 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE either a party or house dress. r Soa 
THE GARMENT FREE of CHARGE 5, yf 
3 CENTER - |j 
In purchasing Ready- inincnes\. i 24INCHES 





Diagram of the Evening Hood 


Made Fur and Cloth gar- 


ments the discriminating 
shopper will always insist 
on this label: — 





‘a charming evening hood, muff and slipper-bag 
are made of pink brocaded ribbon featherstitched f 
together, lined with satin and edged with swan’s-down. ¢ 











The Satin Lining 
inthis garment is 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 





MANUFACTURED 8Y¥ 


sn: ; | YELLOW messa- 
William Skinner Mfg. Go. | * eagle 


silk fringe. Fillet for 
hair and slipper rosettes 


She knows by long experi- | | to match. 
ence what the Skinner || 

Label stands for,— abso- 
lute satisfaction in satin 
lining. 

Skinner's Satin has al- 
ways met every test, and 
to-day millions of women 
are ready to testify to its 
surpassing excellence. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner’s 
Satin and always look |) 
for the name | 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of 
the selvage. If your dealer 
does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit 



































DRAWN BY —E. M.A. STEINMETZ 


BD gore ribbon girdle slipped under a lattice work of 
lace, and ribbon flower ornaments in Dresden colors. 


























| | WS bcc 
a sample of the cloth you || | Q 
2 
wish to match. | | Y 
| cee = anal 
, = 
oJ] e ° | IVE other NOT E—Clever girl 
William Skinner | i pretty acces- readers Hy abe 
M ° \|* | sories are the party- Journal, who are al- 
anufacturing Co. a | = eager the ways on the watch for 
eft, the ribbon- new tdeas, will be 
Dept. G, 107-109 Bleecker St. | \ covered hat stand sulevestuid te know that 
a) \3 above, and the t year’s pl - 
NEW YORK CITY | Ag vanity bag, lingerie ena zs cet ye 
| Pe 4 f , clude a number o 
i Wk Mills Philadelihie | ribbon case and cor- these pages of easily- 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston . sage roses of ribbon made dainty dress 


over on the right. accessories. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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INE stitches 

and dotted 
net form the 
frilly collar above. 
Below is a bow of 
net lace for the 
side-front of a 
hat. Soutache 
braid trims the 
waist on the right. 
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Furbelows for 
Christmas Parties 


By Mrs. Ralston 
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RETTY hair 

arrange- 
ments areshown 
above and on the 
right. The first 
belt is of flowered 
silk, with braided 
buckle, and the 
secondof braided 
linen with a 
buckle to match. 





HITE fox is 

combined 
with astrakhan in 
the muff and neck- 
piece below, while 
black fur outlines 
the chiffon scarf 
shownonthe figure 
below. 
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NOT E—Dur- 
ing 1910 Mrs, 
Ralston will de- 
vole many pages 
to the~ attractive 
accessories of 
dress,showing all 
that is prettiest 
and newest in 
feminine frills 
and furbelows. 














HE requirements of 

correspondence eti- 

quette are rigid, and 
nothing more truly denotes 
character and position than 
the measure of their observ- 
ance. Every demand of 
good usage is correctly met 
by the use of 


White & Wyckoff’s 





—a social correspondence 
medium of distinguished 
excellence, affording the 
widest permissible range of 
individual preference as to 
shape, size and finish. 

A Holiday Gift of 

Beauty and Utility. 

Its texture is uncommonly sub- 
stantial, its finish makes writing 
a pleasure, in shapes and sizes it 
is absolutely in good form, and 
its employment in correspond- 
ence is a social refinement of the 
highest degree. 





In tasteful decorative Holiday 
boxes, each bearing the name 
White & Wyckoff. Every box 
contains the maximum of Quan- 
tity as well as of Quality. Every 
sheet contains your guarantee of 
its correctness in g 
every detail in 


thisWater-Mark AUTOCRAT 


Sold wherever Good Stationery ts Sold 


Let us have your name and ad- 
dress so we may send you our 


Portfolio of 


Free "first. Samples 


of White & Wyckoff’s Autocrat 
Linen in correct sizes and finish 
of paper and envelopes, with no 
printing on them, so you may 
use them in correspondence and 
order your selection through 
your dealer. If he will not sup- 
ply you, we will. We = should 
appreciate having your dealer’s 
name when you send for the 
Free Portfolio. 

We will also send you with 
these Free Samples, our Free 
Booklet, ‘‘’The Yea and Nay of 
Correspondence Etiquette,’’ an 
authoritative book of reference of 
correct usage in everything re- 
lating to social correspondence 
and the use of visiting cards. 





Autocrat 1910 Calendar with beautiful | 


art panel illustrations printed in three 


colors, with holidays uniquely picturedand | 
explained, sent for 10c., coin or stamps, 
to pay postage and packing. Send for it. 








White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 


501 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Presents Made_ | 
of Handkerchiefs | 


By Mrs. Robert Willis 


LET THE CHILDREN 


KODAK 


There’s nothing in which a girl 
or boy takes greater delight than 
picture taking. 




























pod 








And you will be surprised to 


find what good picrares ven & HE completeness of a handkerchief 


: : Soar ; : ‘ N THE upper left-hand corner is 
child of seven or eight can make _ in itself is the reason of its being so shown an envelope (to. hold a dozen 

. : easily adapted to many different uses, kerchiefs) made from a blue-edged 
with a Brownie or a Kodak. ron a omen Sain, Poo initial handkerchief. A glove hand- 
o , ? . ‘ : act. e illustrations show some of the kerchief, with blue lawn bands, mad 
Especially interesting is their very new things made of both plain and the pincushion pin Next as iio aioe 
work when there are two or more fancy-bordered handkerchiefs. 


jabots and a dainty shirtwaist set. 


children in the family. The 
pictures they make of each other 
not only furnish fun for them, 
but are cherished by father and 
mother long after the youngsters 
have outgrown childish ways. 
Such pictures may not always be 
perfect technically, but they ap- 
peal to you because they are so 


delightfully natural. You will 






































still want the more formal studio 
pictures to send to uncle and HIS pretty pillow requires three hand- OUR handkerchiefs are needed for . 
P . > : arentec kerchiefs—measure for lace accord- this double work-bag, three for e 
aunt and the grandparents, and ing tothe slavewed. One piuk and white the corset-cover, one for the sachet, : 
for yourself too, but you will handkerchief forms the cap. A man’s four for the laundry-bag, one for the 5 
. : ’ ‘ handkerchief made the apron, which has collar and tab, three for the crochet- i 
always take real delight in the blue lawn squares featherstitched on. bag, and eight for the bureau-scarf. x 
pictures that Helen has made of -- 
Tom, as with his water-soaked | 











red mittens he puts the last 
artistic touches on the snow man. 


And photography is educa- 
tional; it teaches observation; 
shows the young mind that it’s 
worth while to do things well— | 
and nowadays it’s not expensive. | 





The Brownie Cameras at one to | 
twelve dollars, a very, very good | 











1/ I/ pic 

one for 21% x 3% pictures costs 
only two dollars, and Kodaks 
from five dollars up, offer a wide 
variety for all tastes and purses. 


There’s no dark-room required 
for loading, unloading, develop- 
ing or finishing. Even the chil- 
dren can finish the pictures by 
our tank system if their inclina- 
tion runs that way. If not, or 
when school duties prevent, they 





can readily have some one else 
“do the rest” after they have | 
“pressed the button.” 


Put “KODAK” on That 
Christmas List. 


Cutalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


NOTE—New ideas in old-jashioned sewing, unusual patchwork designs, and some novel uses of plain materials 
will be given in attractively illustrated pages in The Journal during the coming year, jor the benefit of busy house- 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO keepers who may not themselves be able to embroider. 


» 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. —e = —- _ | all 



















































































Some Useful Christmas 
Fmbroideries for the Baby 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 




















HE heart- 

shaped pillow is 
suitable for the car- 
riage or bassinet. 
The linen front and 
back are laced to- 
gether. The bassi- 
net or carriage cover 
is made of handker- 
chief-linen with in- 
serts of Irish lace. 





14223 


AINTY bits 

can be made 
without much em- 
broidery. Fine 
tucking and feather- 
stitching are pretty 
on baby things. 
These bibs have 
under them a pad 
of absorbent cotton 
attached at the neck 
with a cording. 













HE baby’s monogram may be embroid- 

ered in the center of the overfold of this 
little sheet. The slippers are done in Hedebo 
embroidery and the boots are embroidered on 
stout crash. This bonnet 1s unique: a broad 
band is laid like a bow across the top, giving 
an opportunity for a double row of lace. The 
jacket is of fleece-lined Canton flannel. 











ABY pincushions 
are dainty little 
gifts toward the fur- 
nishing of the basket. 
These measure four or 
five inches across, in- 
cludingthe ruffles. Use 
deep pink or deep blue 
forthecushions. Pale 
shades are not effective 
under the linen. 
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NOT E—Somuch 
interest has been 
shown in the cro- 
chet designs which 
The Journal pub- 
lished that next 
year we have de- 
cided to give to our 
readers who are 
interested in this 
work some new and 
pretty designs. 














Transfer patterns jor the numbered embroidery designs which are shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents each, post-jree. No. 14128 
is a border three yards long and two and a hal} inches wide. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


Trade Mark 










No Buttons No Treble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt -at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. e want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infants from birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of in- 
valids or others who are delicate. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
is made in cotton, merino pe wool and half cotton), 
wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods 
Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “‘ Rubens”’ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 








Glass as a Gift 
appeals attractively to people of refinement 
when it has the artistic qualities of Hawkes 
Cut Glass. The color is the perfect 
pellucid white so highly prized, and every 
piece is a reflection of good taste. 
At the best dealers. No piece without 
this trade-mark engraved on it is genuine, f a a 


= 
If your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut a 
Glass, write us for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


THE LOOP 
EQUALIZES THE STRAIN 


The scientific action of 


The Wilson 
Hose Supporter 


gives greater freedom of movement, G4 
better actual hose support and in- % 4 
finitely more comfort than any £°/2 

other supporter. 

The loop shifts the tension from 
tight to loose hose strap at every 
movement, Never a moment's 
discomfort, whether walking or 
exercising. 

They are the best supporters 
ever invented for women, misses 
and children. They save under- 
clothes and hosiery. 

Women’s and Misses’, in lisle web, 25c; silk finish, 
50c; colors, white, black, pink or blue. Children's 
style “‘stay-on-all-day,”’ for girls or boys 3 years to 12 
years, white or black web, 25c. If not at your dealer's, 


mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Try them a week. 
If not pleased, purchase price and postage back. 














A.M. WILSON COMPANY 


101 Main Street, Cherokee, Iowa 











TEMPERED STEEL 


SAFETY PIN 


ee So stiff, sharp 
and flat is the 
Damascus that no 
other pin equals it 
for. dress use. Six sizes 
— gold plate, triple nickel 
and black enamel. 
CLINTON “#5” 
Guarded Spring. Rustproof. Adapted 


to infant's and toilet uses. 










a 







With the 
Greatest 








Saves the Clothing. 
Samples of either above 4c if you 


mention your dealer’s name. 





Oakville Company, "Nv You” 
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HOLIDAY Gift of “ONYX” Hosiery has 
a deeper meaning than the mere ob- 
servance ot a well established custom. 


The giver implies through the ‘‘ONYX’”’ 
quality that ‘‘Nothing but the Best” is 
good enough for Friends. 


Some very excellent qualities for Men, 
Women and Children have been specially 
put up in attractive holiday boxes at attract- 
ive Prices. 

The entire range of “ONYX” Hosiery 
for Men, Women and Children, Cotton, 
Lisle, Silklisle or Pure Thread Silk, will be 
on sale at the foremost shops in the United 
States, and we counsel those who desire to 
provide their friends with a gift of three-fold 
value — Sensible, Practical, Beautiful —to 
select for their medium the ‘‘SONYX”’ 
Brand of Hosiery. 


Any hose at whatever Quality, Color, Fabric 
or Price, bearing the ‘ONY X”’ stamp, is the 
best that money will buy. A few well known 


“ONYX” numbers are described below: | 


For Women 


E 710: Women's ‘‘ONYX”’ Black ‘‘ DUB-L TOP”’ 
and ‘‘WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle; double sole, 
spliced heel—very wide on top without extra 
width all over, 50c. per pair 
E 880: Women’s ‘‘ONYX” Black ‘‘ DOUBLEX 
QUALITY” with ‘‘DUB-L TOP” Gauze _lisle— 
double sole, spliced heel, 75c. per pair 
E 960: Women's “ONYX” Black ‘‘DUB-L TOP” 
Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter 
Clasp, 50c. per pair 
409 K: Women’s ‘ONYX ”’ “ DUB-L TOP ”’ Black 
Silklisle— double sole, spliced heel. Feels and 
looks like Silk. Wears better, 50c. per pair 


E970: Women's ‘ONYX”’ Black ‘ DUB-L TOP” | 
Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel — an excellent | 


quality, 75c. per pair 


Out-Size Hose 


170 S: Women’s “ ONYX ”’ Gauze Lisle, ‘‘ DUB-L | 
TOP,” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, | 


Navy, Violet; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 





Silk Hose 
No. 498.— A Pure Thread Silk in Black and 
All Colors, of extra length, with a “WYDE 
TOP,” and “SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and 
SOLE. 

This ‘‘ONYX” Silk Number is Twenty-nine 

inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, 
while the ‘‘ GARTER TOP” and SOLE of 
SILKLISLE gives extra strength at the points 
of wear, preventing Garters from cutting, and 
toes from going through. 
No. 106.— Women's Pure Thread Silk — the ex- 
traordinary value —best made in America— 
every possible shade or color — Black, White, 
Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, Ame- 
thyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, 
all colors to match shoe or gown. Every pair 
guaranteed, $2.25 per pair. Look for trade 
mark stamped on toe, 











For Men 


E209: Men’s “ONYX” Black Gauze Lisle, 
** DOUBLEX ”’ Quality — extra durable. Special 


value, 50c. per pair 
E 325: Men's ‘‘ONYX” Black and colored Silk- 
lisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘‘7he satisfactory 
Hose.” 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
direct you to nearest dealer, or send post- 
paid any number desired. Write to Dept. A. 


Lord & Taylor 
wa Wholesale Distributors 
i, New Yorke 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own 
| Christmas Presents 


By Helen Koues 
Gifts That Can be Made for Less Than a Dollar Each 
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AKING 
} C hrist - 
mas pres- 


ents yourselves, 
girls, adds 
greatly to the 
pleasure of giv- 
ing, as you get 
into the spirit 
of the season. 
“But what can 
I make?” I can 
hear some girls 
ask. “TI can’t paint 
nor embroider. I’m not artistic.” 
Well, it’s just you girls I’m thinking 
of, and here are some attractive 
gifts that you can make. They 
require neatness and some care, but 
not ‘‘ artistic ability.” 

Just the gift for your sister is the 
pretty ribbon arrangement shown on 
the figure. It is merely five-inch 
tibbon—which at this season you 
could find for nineteen cents a yard 
—carried over the shoulders, the 
back pieces tacked to the boned 
girdle at the center-back, and the 
front pieces tacked first at the under- 
arm, and then forming part of the 
girdle and fastened at the center- 
back. The cross-piece at the front is 
separate and tacked to the shoulder- 
pieces. The bow and ends are also 
made separately and sewed to the right end of the girdle, 
which is boned at each end and at the front. It will cost, 
with the bone and hooks and eyes, ninety-six cents. 








HO hasn’t wanted a piece of string in a hurry and has 

not been able to find it? Above is a string-box which 
your father, perhaps, would appreciate, kept in full sight on 
his desk. It is just a cardboard box, large enough to hold 
a ball of twine, covered with cretonne. Purchase the 
twine first and then look in the storeroom for a box— 
round or square—of about the right size. If you can’t find 
one make it yourself of a five-cent sheet of bristol-board. 
The base circle is three inches and a half in diameter, the 
box one inch and a half deep by ten inches in circumfer- 
ence, and the cover three inches high by ten inches and a 
half in circumference. Cut the cretonne a little larger 
than the bristol-board, so the edges can 
be turned over. Stretch it over the 
board and use enough paste to make it 
stick, but be careful not to smear it. 
Allow each part to dry before testing its 
strength, otherwise you will not be able 
to make it hold. In the top of the 
cover, work an eyelet in the cretonne 
and punch a hole with a stiletto in the 
board, and, of course, cover the top 
and bottom parts before the sides. 
Consult your scrapbag for a bit of 
flowered ribbon or silk, or buy a quarter 
of a yard of cretonne; this, a ball of 
twine and a tube of paste will amount 
to twenty-four cents. 

The housewife would be overjoyed 
to receive a holder for her bills. Buy 
« commercial bill-holder—ten inches by 
six inches—which is marked A, B, C, etc., and cover it with 
cretonne, cut exactly to the edge of the bill-holder. 
Paste silk tape or guimpe over the raw edges on both 
sides as a finish. If you wish to mark it for household 
bills cut away the letter on each 
division and substitute ‘‘Ice Bills,” 
“Bread Bills,” etc. This is a most 
useful gift and would cost about forty 
cents—thirty cents for the holder and 
ten cents for three-eighths of a yard 
of cretonne. 


VERY girl loves a pretty ribbon 

bag, and here is a beauty. It is 
made of two strips of six-inch flowered 
ribbon, overhanded together at the 
bottom. The upper edges are 
gathered and whipped to a _ heart- 
shaped piece which is made of card- 
board covered with the flowered ribbon. In other words, 
the width of the ribbon forms the depth of the bag, and 
the length is overhanded to the heart on the upper edge 
and also forms the pretty loops standing up at each 
side. Drawstrings pass right through the heart-shaped 
pieces and then through a 
casing made by the turned- 
under ends of the ribbon. 
Inside the bag a pincushion 
and an emery may be placed, 
attached to the bag by rib- 
bon. If you are uncertain 
about making this—or any 
of the other things—I’ll 
gladly send you a model. 
You will need two yards of 
wide ribbon, two yards of 
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baby ribbon, an 
emery, and a 
bodkin amount- 
ing to about 
sixty cents. 
ent tin. 
needle-book on 
the right a dear? 
And just the 
thingfora bride. 
It is made of 
two pieces of 
bristol - board 
covered and over- 
handed together. They are cut 
in the shape of a wedding bell 
and covered with cretenne on the out- 
side and with a smooth writing paper 
on the inside, so the clapper of the 
bell—which is an emery—can slide 
easily. It is three inches and a half 
long by three inches wide at the 
bottom. The leaves of the needle- 
book are of flannel, with the emery 
on the lower end of the ribbons; 
the upper ends are drawn through 
the top of the bell, which is open. 
An emery, a yard of ribbon and a 
scrap of cretonne will make this, 
and it won’t cost over twenty cents. 








ELOW is a box five inches and a 
half by four inches, covered with 
cretonne and tined with paper, con- 
taining a card index for recipes. You could use a cardboard 
box with a regular cover, forming a hinge at the back by 
breaking off the side of the lid and pasting linen tape to it 
and to the box itself. You will find this makes a flexible 
hinge. Break off the other three sides, making a hinge of 
the front one and working a buttonholed loop in the center, 
which may fasten overa button. Cut the front of the box 
about half-way down and join the two cut pieces by tape 
in the same way. Use ordinary blank white cards and 
place the index cards at intervals. These are higher than 
the blank cards and are marked “Fish,” ‘“ Eggs,” 
“Candies,” etc., being cut off at the top except at the 
place where they are marked. Choose different places 
to mark the cards, some in the center, others on the ends, 
so they can be readily distinguished. For this you 
will need a quarter of a yard of 
cretonne, three dozen blank white 
cards and half a dozen blank yellow 
cards amounting to thirty cents. 


HE writing portfolio is the pret- 
tiest sort of a present for a friend 
who is going to take a trip. You will 
require two pieces of cardboard nine 
inches by five inches and a half, and 
a piece of flexible bristol-board or 
heavy wrapping-paper thirteen inches 
and a quarter by nine inches and a 
half. The cardboard pieces may 
each be covered with cretonne of a 
different color than the cover. The 
right-hand side has a deep pocket, 
into which a pad—as shown in the 
illustration—is slipped. For this 
bristol-board an inch shorter than the 
portfolio is used, covered and then placed to the cardboard. 
The other side has smaller pockets for envelopes and postals, 
and a strap for a stamp-book. Make these also of the 
bristol-board, cover, and then attach to the cardboard. 
Now cover the outside with the cre- 
tonne and the space through the 
center of the inside, and bind the edges 
with an inch-wide guimpe, pasting it 
securely. Paste each of the sides in 
place, slipping a strap of cre- 
tonne under the board on the 
right side; make a locp on the 
end of this to slip over a button 
on the left side so the portfolio 
can be fastened. It will require half 
a yard of figured and half a yard of 
plain cretonne, a sheet of bristol- 
board, and a yard and three-eighths 
of guimpe, costing about fifty cents. 
Here is a sealing-wax outfit in a box covered with 
cretonne and lined with white watered paper. A flat box 
about eight by four inches would be suitable. Divide 
it into compartments holding the wax, candles, a tiny 
candlestick, and a place for 
stamps. Here again you'can 
use an ordinary box, break- 
ing off the sides of the lid 
and forming a hinge with 
tape at the back to hold the 
cover. It will cost, with the 
fittings, about eighty cents. 


NOTE—The Girl Who Makes Her 
Own Clothes has lots of new ideas 
for the coming year to tell other 
girls, and she is always glad to 
answer any inquiries by letter. 
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Presents [hat Mean Comfort 


By Antonie Ehrlich 

















HIS new evening scarf with pointed 

ends measures one yard in length and 
fifteen inches in width, including the 
fancy edge onthreesides. The materials 
required are six ounces of zephyr. 
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OR an elderly woman the knitted house wrap | ype wrap one yard 
above in cream-white woolen yarn has unusual 


; square in shell stitch. 
PLAIN knitted vest is dignity of style and grace. It requires one pound for It requires one pound of white 

4 the most comfortable this size, which measures two yards long and zephyr and one hank of pink 
kind to wear under a coat. twenty inches wide, with fringe four inches deep. mercerized thread for border. 


This one requires four 
skeins of yarn for size 36. 


One corner is lined with silk 
and drawn into a hood. 











CROCHETED vest in 


PLEASING conservative 
white, the seams laced 


, the ‘ N THIS crocheted model there are given all the style for a knitted wrap 
together with ribbon. This comforts of a boudoir negligee. It is light and in white zephyr, with a border, 
style is suitable also for a warm, a little bit fluffy in style, and suitable in pale collar and cuffs of blue. It re- 
house wrap and requires five blue, green, pink or white for a young girl, or in violet quires five hanks of white, 
hanks of zephyr floss. for her mother. It requires one pound of zephyr floss. three of blue, for size 36. 





NITTED scarf combining several stitches. It HE double openwork border is the new touch in this 
measures 24 inches wide, one and a half yards long: knitted white scarf for evening. Measurements 
fringe fiveinches. It requires one pound of zephyr floss. and materials are the same as for the one on the left. 



























































NOT E— Knitting and crocheting in new designs and all branches oj this kind of needlework will be treated elaborately in illustrated 
pages in The Journal next year. Working directions for any one of the designs illustrated above may be obtained for ten cents. Be 
sure to inclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for mailing. Address Mrs. Ehrlich in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Dainty PaperDQyleys 
6 dozen 


* Assorted Fancy D’Oyleys 
for 50c. 
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with paper hats inside, etc., etc. 
Write for our illustrated book of 
“Artistic Table Decorations.” Tells 
you how to dress the table for all 
functions. Booklet free on request. 


MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Ltd. 
24 Reade Street, New York 


4 
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«We make almost every kind of * 
i paper table decoration such as * 
- d’oyleys, ice cream cases, croquette * 
‘* ° 1 So ae 
a3 frills, chop holders, fancy snappers Bw, 
, * 
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a Year 


Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


HE aeniedli edition. of the book “200 E, Bs | a 
Year Per Hen,” is now reaty. Revis 
larged, and in part rewritten; 96 puge:. el 
tains —- other things the method of feeding by 
which Mr. S. D, Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won 
the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manufac- 
turers of a well-known condition powder for the 
best egg record during the winter months. Simple 
as a, b, c,—and vet we guarantee it to start hens to 
laying earlier and to induce them to lay more cees 
than any other method under the sun. The book 
ng contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used 
by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 
68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs aday. Mr. E.F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined a your book I ob- 
tained 1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month 
of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets picked at 
random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 
eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has been my ambition in writing “200 
gzs a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard 
book on egg production and profits in poultry. Tells 
all there is to know, and tells it in a plain, com- 
mon-sense way. 
Price 50 cents: or with a year’s exbecri Gon 
to the AMERICAN POUL RY ADV 
both for 75 cents; two-years’ sabsertplien rier 
book for $1.00; or given free as a premium for 
two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 84 pages, 50 cents 
per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free, CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
593 Hogan Block Syracuse, N.Y. 




















A Delightful 


Christmas Gift 


is this style of 200 
Firfelt Priscilla — 


It is made in cardinal, wine, olive, 
purple, tan, navy blue, gray. 
black, andother shades 
of rich, velvet finish 
firfelt, with fet 
trimming and hi 

or low leather high 
Nomore attractive 
felt shoe is made 
for house or for 
wear in a carriage 
onthe way to balls, 
parties or recep- 
tions. In your 
bedroom on cold 
mornings or at 
night there is 
nothing so roe 
warm andl 4 























Look for the 
trade mark of the 
boy and the dog on 
com fort- thesole. If your dealer 
able as cannot supply you we will. 
beautiful stylish F irfelts. State color wanted. 

Address Slipper Department, for Firfelt Style Book. 
WORCESTER SLIPPER CO. 


J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. Worcester, Mass. 


















Gowns Stay Hooked 


when secured by Peet’s Hooks and Eyes. 
No gaping plackets — folds are held in 
place and smoothness assured. 


PEET’S 
Iniitle a ¥Y ES 


are used by best dressmakers, who prefer them to silk 
loops or any other metal fastenings. 

“It’s in the Triang’e.” 
Black or white. All sizes, all stores. In envelopes — 
not on cards. 2 doz. 5c, with spring hooks, 10c. 


PEET BROGB., Dept.I, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wy. CLASS PINS, 


and BADGES for College, School, —s or Lodge 
# Either style with any three letters or figures - 

and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling 

Stiver, 25¢ each, $2.50 a doz.; Silver Plated, 9% 

10c each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or RY 

Badges made for any School or Society, at low 

prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 295 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. g/>S**3* 


BEAUTIFUL HOLLY WREATHS 


Made in the farm kitchens of Maryland and Delaware. Much bet- 
ter than florists’ stock. Four for $1.00; per doz. $2.50. Express 
prepaid. J. Spencer Lapham, Goldsboro, Maryland. 
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Over 1,200 Large Pages Yearly. Our Wonderful “Dreamland” Art Calendar Free with Every Subscription. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York. Subscription, $1.50 per Annum. Dr. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


Different From Others and Better 


"HERE are over 22,000 papers published in this great country of ours, but there is only one Christian Herald. This differs 

from all the rest; it is the only one of its kind. It is a great Weekly Magazine aggregating over 1,200 Large Pages 

2 Year. It is always sunshiny, optimistic, hopeful. It helps to make the world better, 
) brighter, happier, and its every page sparkles with light, life and beauty. 

To invite the weekly visits of The Christian Herald, “The Best of Magazines,” 
to your home is like opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. Gloom and 
despondency instantly disappear. The wife will revel in its wealth of pictures and 
stories; the children will devour its contents, and the husband will declare that it 
was indeed a happy day for the entire household when he accepted our cordial 
invitation to become a member of the great Christian Herald Farrly. 
Se Although The Christian Herald contains in the course of a year as much as 
Recuas Concrete for39x9 Any Four of the Dollar Magazines, its Subscription Price, Including our Superb Member Eéitorial Staff 











“Dreamland” Calendar, is only $i.sv --rannum. If you subscribe to-day, you get the Five December Issues Free. | 








A Good Samaritan in Time of Need 
What Would You Do | 


While Waiting for the Physician — 


Were your child bitten by a mad dog? 


Were a member of your family to fall and frac- 
ture a limb or dislocate an elbow or a shoulder? 


Were baby to develop diphtheria in the night? 


Were some one in the family to take virulent 
poison by mistake ? 


Were you to get a cinder imbedded in the eye > 


Were the baby to develop the croup and have 
bad choking spells ? 


Were an artery accidentally cut, with danger of 


bleeding to death ? 


Were you to detect symptoms of either scarlet 
fever or the measles in your child while traveling? 


Were you called upon to revive some one nearly 


drowned ? 


Were one of your family to be badly burned 
or scalded with boiling water > 


Were your child to sprain an ankle while out 
walking with you ? 

Were a visitor at your home to suddenly faint > 

Were your child to swallow a coin? 

Were a fishbone to get caught in your throat ? 

Were your child to fall on its head and be 
rendered unconscious ? 

Were a spider to poison one of your family ? 

Were you to be seized with an uncontrollable 
fit of sneezing or hiccoughs ? 


WF Without “ Before the Doctor Comes” 
you may do the proper thing ; but with this splendid 
work to guide you. you KNOW that you 
are doing the best that can be done. 
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Measures When Open 


8x12 Inches —_— ae About 400 Large Pages 


2 Many Illustrations 






Before the Doctor Comes 
Tells You Just What You Should Do 


A Compendium of intelligent up-to-date Advice 
telling you just what to do while awaiting the 
arrival of a physician, is practically priceless when 
such an emergency arises. Many who read this 
announcement will recall with heartburnings how 
different things might have been had they only 
known what to do under certain circumstances. 
“Oh that I had known! But now it is too late.” 

This Compendium of Medical Advice which 
Drs. Crawford and Welton have prepared 
under the expressive title “ Before the Doctor 
Comes,” enables any one to learn quickly the 
most efficacious course to pursue in case of sudden 
illness or accident while waiting for the Doctor to 
arrive. With this Ready Reference Book in the 
house you may rest assured that you are prepared 
to do all that is possible to do for your loved ones. 


EMF This book has the hearty endorsement 
of Notable Medical Men, who realize the 
necessity for quick and intelligent action in certain 
emergencies. See opposite column. -“@@ 


What $2.°° Will Buy 


This Generously Illustrated Volume, 
“BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES,” 
400 Pages, Bound in Olive Green and 
Gold; Our. Incomparable “DREAM- 
LAND” Calendar and THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD to January 1, 1911 (ALL 
THREE), for ONLY TWO DOLLARS. 





























Sent, All Charges Prepaid 











An Kleal Christmas Gift—FREE! | am 


i gee sgt = of beautiful pictures have appeared in recent years, but “Dreamland” 
is the most artistic and the most charming. Purity and peace breathe from the face of 
the sleeping child. Every one who looks upon it feels a sense of calm and repose. That is 
why we selected it to illustrate our Dreamland Calendar, which we have designed to be 
the Handsomest and Richest Photogravure Ever Issued by The Christian Herald. 


Our “DREAMLAND” Calendar, Measuring 18 x 21 Inches, Goes FREE with Every Subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. g3g§" UNCREASED AND UNDAMAGED DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 





























(HRISTIAN HERALD 








ADDRESS TO-DAY WILFRED THOMASON GRENFELL 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 191-197 Bible House, New York bo=————— 
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| CHRISTIAN FJERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages Yearly. Our Wonderful “Dreamland” Art Calendar Free with Every Subscription. Always Full of Bright Pictures 





Miniature Reproduction of “Dreamland,” the Great Masterpiece Used on Our 1910 Calendar * 652 Caienpar 18 x 21 Inches 


Painted by F. CHARDERON, French Painter 


THE FAMOUS "DREAMLAND" PICTURE 





Copyright by Braun, Clement & Co. 
Copyright by Louis Klopsch, 1909 





Entertainment For a Hundred Nights 

















“Dreamland” Calendar size” 





What Margaret E. Sangster says of it: | 

“There is not a Mother, or, for that matter, a 
Grandmother, in this wide land, from coast to coast, 
who will not want the ‘Dreamland’ Calendar 
for her own, as soon as she sees it. The artist 
has chosen an ecstatic moment in home life, when 
the household darling, weary with play, has been 
caught in the toils of slumber. Here she lies, 
every muscle relaxed, the dimpled hands and the 
dancing feet quiet in repose. It is all one can do 
to keep from dropping a kiss on the rosy cheek; 
but we must not do that, for we might waken 


the baby and call her back from Dreamland. 


“The ‘Dreamland’ Calendar will lend 
an additional touch of grace to the family’s best 
room. It will win a smile from the tired father 
who cares as much for the little maid as the 
mother herself. Here is our darling fast asleep. 
Sleeping or waking, she is the joy of the house. 

“The Christian Herald has offered its 
readers many beautiful Calendars, but this one 
surpasses all former productions.” 


What $2.°° Will Buy 


This Richly Illustrated Volume, 
“HERO TALES,” 400 Pages, Bound 
in Turkey Red —_ Gold; Our Incom- 
parable “ DREAMLAND ” Art Calen- 
dar and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
to January 1, 1911 (ALL THREE), for 
two DOLLARS. wall Tact bic DAY! 












Over 400 Large 
Generous Pages 







Bscsisd All Charges Prepaid 





| Heroes at Your Fireside 





Tales Aflame With Courage and Daring 


Would you like to know the Man who Walked 
Four Thousand Miles Through Six Bleak Winter 
Months to Add Three Stars to the American 
Flag? Would you like to shake hands with a 
Woman who Saved Sixteen Children? Would 
you like to look upon the Lad who Rescued a 
Thousand Lives in a Storm at Sea? Would 
you like to see the Girl who Sacrificed Her Life 
for Honor, and a Boy who Gave His Life to 
His Country >? You can meet these and scores of 
others in Francis Trevelyan Miller’s Latest 
Book, Hero Tales from American Life. 


Throb With Patriotism 


These Hero Tales throb with genuine pa- 
triotism. They grip the heart; they thnill the emo- 
tions; they bring out the best that is in human 
life. They bristle with truth that is “stranger than 
fiction.” They make one not only glad to be an 
American, but proud of the whole human race. 
They renew faith in the world and in humanity. 


A Book For Every Home 


Just think of it! Sitting down at your very 
fireside with Heroes of War, Heroes of Peace, 
Heroes of Conscience, Heroes of Science, meet- 
ing them practically face to face in your own 
home. What a treat these One Hundred 
Tales of Heroism will prove when read in 
the Family Circle for One Hundred En- 
Joyable Nights around { the Evening Lamp! 























ere Offer Do You Prefer? 





OFFER No. 





Saree 





OFFER No. 2 








OFFER No. 3 





Queen of American Weeklies, Without Premium, but 
with our Wonderful “DREAMLAND” Calendar, for 


The Same as Offer No. 1, with EITHER the “HERO 

TALES” or “BEFORE THE DOCTOR comes,”| $2 00 
One Book Only, with “Dreamland” Calendar, for e 

The Same as Offer No. 1, with BOTH the “HERO 


TALES” and “BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES,” j - 0 0 
These Two Books, and our “Dreamland” Calendar, for 


A Year’s Subscription to THE CHRISTIAN mum, but | $ 1 5 0 




















FRANCIS TREVELYAN MILLER = | ->——= 








= <ADDRESSTO-DAY === 





Editor-in-Chief, Journal Am. History 


THE CHRISTIAN 





HERALD, 191-197 Bible ‘Weak New ‘ae 





DR. HUGH BLACK 
Eminent Pulpit Orator 
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54th YEAR 


No Risk in Buying 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught. “From Trapper to Wearer, Direct.” 


HE house of Albrecht has 

been in business at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the fur center of Amer- 
ica, over half a century. It is well 
known in every state. Any Bank, 
Trust Company or business man 
will tell you that you need have 
no hesitation in sending Albrecht 
your order for furs. Their guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money re- 
funded is perfectly clear and means 
just what it says. 

The Albrecht plan of buying 
skins direct from the trappers, mak- 
ing furs up in their own workrooms 
and selling them direct to the 
wearer, puts Albrecht Furs beyond 
competition in both quality and 
price. You get genuine guar- 
anteed furs at lowest possible cost. 


We Illustrate Albrecht 1909 Model 
Russian Pony Motor Coat 


Guaranteed French dye and imported 
Russian skins, Skinner satin lined. As 
illustrated, price, 30 inch length, $55.00; 
50 inch length, $90.00. Also made in 
Caracul—3o inch, $90.00; 50 inch, 
$150.00. In Astrakhan—s50 inch, 
$112.00. In Inland Seal, 30 inch, 
$85.00; 50 inch, $135.00. 

In ordering give bust measure and 
waist length, height and weight. Sent 
express prepaid on receipt of price. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Hundreds of equally attractive Fur 
Garments, Neckwear and Muffs shown 
in beautifully illustrated 


68 Page Catalog No. 10 


Sent on request for 4c in stamps 


Most complete fur-fashion book published. 
Colored photographs, descriptions and wearing 
qualities of all furs with simple instructions for 
home-measurement. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Sixth and Minnesota Streets, Station A, 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 














(“Dainty Things For Babies” ) 


(Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 





Smith's “Baby's Shop” 
(TRADE MARK KKG'D U. S. PAT. OF FICB) 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Hland-made goods our specialty. 
GERMAN TOY DEP’T—our direct importations. In- 
destructible Stuffed Animals, Celluloid Floating Toys, 
Pure Red Rubber Toys, Stockinet Dolls, Parlor Balls, The 
Deane Wash Books and the eter Rabbit Series, by Beatrix 
Potter—Eight Subjects. All described in catalogue No. 
16, containing over 300 illustrations. Address, with stamp, 








ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 D Lyman Bide. Springfield, Mass. 
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Christmas Presents 








for Mother 
and Grandmother 


By Mrs. Ralston 
t , I 



























































SEFULNESS and 

daintiness are 
combined in these 
charming gifts— 
qualities appreciated 
by older women. The 
collar with the jabot 
at the top of the page 
is of sheer linen, 
trimmed by hem- 
stitching, and would 
be just the thing to 
lighten a dark dress. 
Equally pretty for the 
same purpose is the 
net tie with the 
embroidered ends, the 
folded tie and jabot of 
batiste, and the plaited 
net jabot edged with 
Valenciennes lace. 














One Xmas Gift 


must be a box of 





Candies 


The Masterpiece 
of the 


Confectioner’s Art 


The Candy 
of Character 


On the Character of Candy 
Depends Its Fitness for 


Gift Making 


Sales Agencies and Stores everywhere 























OR the girl who 

can make lace an 
attractive suggestion 
is given in the collar 
of Irish lace at the top 
of the page. Below 
this is a securely- 
clasped hand-bag, 
while in the center of 
the page is the pret- 
tiest sort of an apron 
made of dotted net 
and trimmed with a 
puffing outlined with 
velvet. The muff and 
neckpiece are of 
martin and make a 
charming gift. The 
girdle is of taffeta,and 
the shaw! of net is at- 
tractively braided. 


Cannot Burn 
Cannot Explode 





“For Safety Sake” 
You DEMAND 


wouldn’t G N 
dare RB 0 4 

do this with || UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 

Benzine Better than 

Naphtha pe 

or Naphtha 

e Gasoline 
Gasoline for all 


cleaning 
purposes 


AT DRUG & DEP’T STORES 








If your dealer cannot supply you, send price in stamps 
to Carbona Co., 3 Burnet St., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 















































a 
Regs of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same antee.— Illustrated book free. 
























guar: 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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An Exquisite 


Made-to-Measure Suit 
In NewYork’s Latest Style 
—yYours at Low Cost 


We spend thousands of dollars 
yearly to gather the best styles 
from world-famous fashion cen- 
tres. We employ designers and 
cutters who are famous for their 
ability. Our tailors are all experts 
in women’s clothes. That’s why 
we can guarantee you perfection 
of style and fit. 5 


Fashion Book and 
Samples Free 


Each one of the latest, most approved 
New York styles is beautifully pic- 
tured and faithfully described in our 
of fashions. This book repre- 
sents the best work of the finest 
artists and fashion experts procur- 
able. It is without equal in its 
accurate portrayal of what is being 
worn today, and what will be worn 
by women-who-know. You owe to 
yourself its careful perusal. 
Write for your copy today 


We make to order: 


Tailor Made Suits 


and Dresses 


Y $750 to $3300 


Separate Skirts, $3.98 to $12.00 
Fall and Winter Coats, $10.98 to $22.98 


We also have a complete line of Waists, 
Sweaters, Petticoats, Raincoats, Furs, etc. 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 


We guarantee perfect fit and satisfaction. If, 
for any reason, your suit fails to please, return 
it at once. We will cheerfully refund your 
money immediately. We Prepay Express 
Charges Everywhere. 

If you desire samples of materials used in our made-to- 
measure garments, be sure to mention colors you prefer. You 
will receive fashion book and samples by return mail, if you 
write today, at once. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
145 West 17th Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 




















NEXT TIME 
TRY 





“Lansdowne” 








for your gown. 
It has every good 
quality and not 
a single fault. 


TRULY DELIGHTFUL 


Genuine perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 

















For balls, parties, weddings 
or receptions this 


Ooze Calf 


\ Colonial Pump 


is most appropriate. 









It is made of finest ooze 
calf, either white, pink, 
baby blue, lavender, 
champagne, red, 
brown or black as 
desired. Strap over 
instep insures per- 
fect fit. In style 
material an 

workmanship it 
is equal to slip- 
pers sold from $5 up. If your dealer hasn't them 
we will ship upon receipt of $3.75 and 25 cents for 
expressage. State size and width of shoe worn. 


Let us send you free book of slipper styles 


Outing Shoe Company, J. A. Manning, Prop. 
530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


‘Arnold’’ Knit Bed Slippers 


Made of Knit Fabric, fleece-lined. Quality ¢=> 
and shape the best. Great comfort to ; 


Look for 
Outing Shoe 
Company trade 
mark on sole 

















those afflicted with cold feet. Acceptable 

Christmas gifts. All sizes 5 to 12 inches 

long, all colors. Price 15 cents per pair postpaid. 
Catalog of “Arnold” Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s fine knit garments sent on request. 








Novelty Knitting Co., 929 Hamilton Street, Albany, N. Y. 


XMAS TOY FREE BOOK 
OF DESIGNS 
Marvelous toys of colored stone. 
Ideal Christmas gift for Children. 
Wonderful Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks. 


Ts Book tells how to educate with a toy. 
Send for FREE book of toyland. Send your name and address 














to F. Ad. Richter & Co. (of Rudolstadt, Germany). American 


office: 215 Pearl Street, Dept. 1769, New York City. 
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By Mrs. Ralston 


For the Girl Who Likes 
Dainty Neckwear 
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RISH lace in 
three widths 
edges this net 
jabot, which is 
also embroider- 
edin dots of two 
sizes. Thismay 
be worn with a 
net or Irish lace 
collar and is a 
gift which can 
be easily made. 
Cluny or Valen- 
ciennes lace 
may replace 
the Irish. The 
collar below is 
made of a band 
4 of Irish inser- 
3 tion with narrow 
plaiting of 
batiste at both the 
top and bottom. 

















OAT collar and cuff set of 
embroidered white linen which 
would make an attractive gift. In 
the jabot on the left, linen, net, lace 
and embroidery are combined: bits 
from your scrap-bag could be used in 
a similar way for this, as well as for 
the jabot on the right which is of two 
qualities of linen —the heavy one 
embroidered and the sheerer one 
plaited and edged with lace. 


HE fine tucks 

in this linen 
collar follow the shape 
of the upper edge. 





INEN embroidered 
in color is used 

for the collar and cuff 
set on theright, edged 
with a plaiting of 
batiste. Two attract- 
ive pieces of net 
frilling—whicb 
comes by the yard— 
are shown on the left. 





Oat ee cea as, a cea 



















BOVE is the 
sheerest 

sort of a tie of 
Valenciennes 
lace with bands 
of linen fag- 
oted together, 
the rounded 
ends also being 
trimmed with 
the lace. This 
would be pretty 
with a dark 
waist, as would 
the tie and jabot 
on the left. 
This is formed 
byastripofIrish 
insertion edged 
with linen and 
a double jabot of 
linen with an em- 
broidered edge. 
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RITE for our new cata- 
; logue illustrating and 
describing our 1910 models, the 
most delightful musically and | 
the handsomest in case design | 
and finish we have ever made. || 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are of superlatively fine quality, 
and contain the latest devices 
for enhancing tone quality, du- 
rability and tune staying. Used 
in over 350 critical musical and 
educational institutions and 
46,000 discriminating homes. 
Our “No Risk” Order Plan, 


embodying our ‘‘on approval’ proposi- 
tion, is available anywhere in the United 
States where no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 
Pianos. Railway freights both ways at 
our expense if piano is not satisfactory. 
Our Easy Payment System makes piano- 
buying easy. For catalogue and full 
description of our unique proposition, 


Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











Clever 


Ideas 


Are valuable, and clever brains 
produce them. 


To keep brains in the right 
state for evolving ideas of value, 
they must receive proper nourish- 
ment. 


The food for the brain worker — 
the man of Ideas, is 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 
Read, ‘‘The Roadto Wellville,”’ 
in every third pkg. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Bishop Furs 


—On Approval 


The old reliable House of “Bishop” 
is to the Fur Trade what “Sterling” 
is to the Jewelry Trade. 4 

Bishop Furs add an air of grace 
and individuality to the wearer 
that is indicative of absolute 
correctness. We desire to famil- 
iarize you with our plan, which 
permits of your ordering 


BISHOP FURS 


sent ‘on ere,” express charges 
prepaid. he magnificent, perfect- 
fitting, natural mink set illustrated is 
the very latest mode, magnificently 
tailored and absolutely guaranteed by us, 
Natural Mink Stole, Price, $34.50 

Muff to Match, “ 37.50 


These prices are quoted to introduce 
Bishop Furs to discriminating purchasers, 
They are regular stock goods, made in our 
shop, the same as are sold in our State Street 
Store to Chicago’s smart dressers. We will 
send prepaid either of the above pieces or 
both, subject to examination before payment. 
No money is asked in advance. 


Write for Our Art Catalogue 
handsomely illustrated, of smart, up-to-date furs. An au- 
thority on prevailing modes — it will interest you. 

We will send, on approval, a selection of furs, from which 
a choice can be made, to those who will make themselves 
known, giving satisfactory bank references. We remodel and 
repair furs. Prices quoted on application. 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Fur House. Est. 1860 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






















Grab’s Keyless Basket Bank ‘i... 


ENCOURAGES SAVING 


It automatically registers the deposit of each 
coin. Capacity §30.00. Impossible to extract 
any money until §5.00 ora multiple thereof in 
dimes is deposited— when bank automatically 
opens. Made of solid steel and iron, oxidized 
copper finish. Size 24% x 3% inches; weight 14 
ounces. Price $1.00 prepaid in U. S. 

Order today— money back if not satisfied. 
Agents— Our offer will interest you— Write. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 1196 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Christmas Present 
Zp Almost Free 


You who want to send 
remembrances to several 
friends will find an excel- 
lent chance in this offer to 
give a very acceptable gift 
at practically no expense. 

Send us 10c (for car- 
riage and packing) and 
the metal top from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
We'll send you a beautiful 
silver tea-spoon, coffee- 
spoon, bouillon-spoon or 
butter-spreader bearing 
your initial. The design 
is our beautiful lily pattern. 
You can get this pattern 
only from us. 

We will send up to 
twelve spoons or twelve 
spreaders, or any twelve 
pieces assorted. 

They are all genuine 
Rogers’ AA extra 

> plate. A set of this 

te ware would cost 
you $6.00 if you 
could buy it in 
jewelry stores. Yet 
it only costs you 
$1.20 to get a set; 
to cover carriage, 
packing, etc. 

Send in the 
caps as you buy 
the Extract, or 
send them all at 
once. Mention 
the pieces you want. This offer is made 
only to those living in the United States. 


What the Extract Means 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a 
good extract of beef—not in the sick room, but in 
the kitchen. 

We are willing to give you the silver free simply 
to get you to use a few jars. Add the extract to 
soups and to gravies. Note what your people say 
when they taste them. 

Impart it to ‘‘left-overs’’ — see how it freshens them. 
Make stews from the parts of meat that you now 




















‘There is no better silver-plate made than 
Wm. Rogers & Sons’ Extra Plate 





throw away. This extract gives to the meat the | 


flavor that it lacks. You can utilize twice as much 
of the meat that you buy, if you'll use 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


Saves twice its own cost in this saving of meat alone. 

Armour’s has four times the strength of ordinary 
extract of beef. Armour’s is concentrated. The 
directions are always ‘Use one-fourth as much.” 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one-fourth as 
far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. Learn at least 
some of its heniied uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initialed silver pieces. 
See if you want a full set. [35] 

When sending the caps for the silverware, address Armour 


& Co., Chicago, Dept. CH. Always send 10c with each cap. 
ARMOUR 4xc COMPANY 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef 
jars. They get you the magazines free. 


ROSETTE 


PATTIES—WAFERS 











Wii 





st tai i 
With a little batter, a little hot fat, and a set of Rosette Irons 
you can make 40 or 50 Rosette patties or wafers in 20 minutes 


at a cost of 10c. Just what your guests will appreciate at 
parties, entertainments, etc. Rosettes are crisp — delicious — 
dainty —melt in your mouth. Patties for serving hot or frozen 
dainties — salads, ices, etc. Wafers served with powdered 
sugar make excellent dessert. 

Dealers everywhere sell Rosette Irons for 50c a set, either 
Style, but if you cannot get them, order direct from us by 
mail— Patty Irons, 75c—Wafer Irons, 70c. 

New catalog of culinary novelties Free. 

ROSETTE PATTY IRONS — Two designs — from dealers, 
. From us, postpaid, 75c. 

Rosette Wafer Irons —Two designs —from dealers, 50c. 
From us, postpaid, T0c. 
Full directions and illustrated book of receipts, free. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 








1312 Washington Ave.8. Minneapolis, Minn. 


the staple Quilt f E co INTERPANES, 
ta: t 

hot - _ c. oetetaee = A physicians. Si endered 

easily as sheets.” Extremely durable. Send for De- 

scription to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, Providence, R. I. 
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The Attractively Put-Up 
Christmas Gift 


A Few Novel and Pretty Suggestions for Doing Up Presents Sent by 
Some of Our Readers for the Benefit of the Others 


OUBTLESS most 
people appreciate a 
Christmas gift all the 

more when the giver has 
spent thought and care in 
wrapping as well as in select- 
ingit. Although only paper 
and cord or ribbon are used, still charming 


effects can be created by simple means. Those » 


who wish merely to vary the use of the conven- 
tional white paper and red ribbon may easily do 
so by using white ‘‘embossed” tissue-paper, 
which looks like watered silk and is firmer than 
plain tissue-paper and comes inexpensively in 
extra large sheets; or else by buying white 
watered-silk paper for use with pure-white, 
inch-wide, watered-silk ribbon. If the package 
is to be sent to a distance, then plain white 
paper tied with green ribbon and sealed with 
red wax, may be effectively used. 

The use of the conventional green paper and 
red or white ribbon may be varied by employing 
dark green paper tied with orange ribbon, or 
delicate blue paper sealed with small silver stars, 
or gilt paper tied with white ribbon. A dainty 
gilt paper may be made at home by gilding the 
smooth side of heavy white embossed wrapping 
paper with gilt water-color paint. Still another 
artistic variation is sky-blue 
tissue-paper on which tiny 
silver stars have been pasted at 
irregular intervals, to suggest 
the ‘‘Holy Night”; tie this 
with silver cord. Bright-red 
and green raffia and red seal- 
ing wax can also be used with 
charming results with either 
green or white paper; after 
wrapping the gift take a strand of 
each color, twist together and tie in 
a bowknot, leaving two long ends on 
which your seal may be stamped in 
wax. And what could be cheerier 
than some tiny Christmas bells tied 
through the bowknot? Or, if you 
are using ribbon you may prefer little 
sleighbells sewed on the ribbon ends, 
especially if the gift is for a child. 

For tying a package, crowfoot, 

smilax or some other fine evergreen twisted as 
tightly and neatly as possible on strong twine 
gives a very ‘‘Christmassy” effect. 


92$3 The attractive holly-leaf wrapper, shown in 
the illustration may easily be made. A sheet 
of green paper, costing from one to five cents 
will make a number of these wrappers. The cen- 
ters only need differ according to the size and 
shape of the boxes containing the gifts. From 
the four sides of the center draw large, conven- 
tional holly leaves. With ink, mark the central 
vein of each leaf. Cut out and place the box 
upon the middle of the pattern. Fold the leaves 
up and over the box, making the ends meet on 
top and fastening them together by pasting 
three. disks of red paper on the leaves to repre- 
sent holly berries. 

When gifts of fancy-work are inclosed in 
boxes, little pads of holly-green silk and red 
ribbons to fit the bottom of each box may be 
made. Fill these with dried rose-leaves, and 
scatter a few loose leaves over the gift, and 
its sweetness will be enhanced. If this is nct 
possible then wrap the gift in white crépe paper, 
put it in a box and over it lay 
puffed-up cotton-wool and 
sprinkle with diamond dust. 
When the box is opened the 
sparkling suggestion of frost is a 
happy introduction to the gift 
beneath. If desired, this same 
idea may be used on the outside 
of the box also. With a small 
brush cover the whole box lightly 
with the white of an egg and, 
before it dries, sprinkle it 
thoroughly with diamond dust. 











fasten the end of the ribbon 
to corner 1; carry the ribbon 
over to 2; under to 3; over 
to 4; under to 5; over to 6; 
under to 7; over to 8; and 
under to 1. Repeat same 
formula, reversing order of 
numbers: over 1 to 8; under 8 to 7; over 7 to 
6; under 6 to 5; over 5 to 4; under 4 to 3; over 
3 to 2; under 2 to 1; forming a star on each side. 
Secare the ribbon at the points of the star with 
seals. The rule is: over from one corner to the 
middle of the opposite side and under to the 
opposite corner. If the package is circular, divide 
the circumference into four equal parts and use 
pins as corners. If desired, narrow passepartout 
tape in gilt or silver may be used instead of 
the ribbon. 

The star idea, as already suggested, may also 
be used to secure really exquisite results by 
pasting scattered stars on the wrapping-paper; 
gilt ones on old-rose paper, silver ones on pale 
blue paper, and soon. This idea may be varied 
by using tiny shepherd’s crooks instead of stars, 
or mingling both together. The box at the top 
of the page shows still another variation. Wrap 
the gift in royal purple tissue-paper, tied with 
narrow purple ribbon. Paste the ends together 
instead of making a bow, and 
place a large gilt star to typify 
the Star of Bethlehem toward 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the package, drawing rays 
with white or bronze ink ap- 
plied with a pointed stick, 
and paste other tiny, scattered 
gilt stars or tiny shepherd’s 
crooks over the top and sides. 

To those who prefer flowers to stars 
for decorative effects, the crépe-paper 
napkin with a poinsettia design in 
the corner may appeal as a simple 
wrapper. Small packages wrapped 
in these and tied with red ribbon are 
very pretty. Large packages may be 
done up in either the strips of these 
napkins which are sold by the yard 
or in white crépe-paper on which 
poinsettias cut from the single napkins 

have been pasted. The effect looks quite like 
hand-painting; sometimes a little silver dust is 
sprinkled over them to add to their effectiveness. 
If you prefer to use a holly design then the 
crépe-paper with this design may be used with 
quite as pretty results. 

Another kind of ‘‘personal touch” was that 
employed last Christmas by some Western col- 
lege girls. They had snap-shot and ‘‘stamp”’ pic- 
tures of one another, and instead of writing the 
girl’s name for whom the present was intended 
on each package, a little picture of that girl 
was carefully cut out and neatly pasted on the 
wrapping. Some of the likenesses which showed 
only the head were put ona piece of smooth white 
cardboard and sketched out to make a full-length 
picture showing that particular girl in some 
characteristic pose. The pictures were generally 
chosen with an idea to appropriateness and this 
added much to the merriment of the girls. A 
very somber, sad picture, for instance, was on 
the wrapper which inclosed a pretty handker- 
chief. A dainty chafing-dish apron was inside 
a package on which was shown the receiver pre- 
paring a chafing-dish supper or college ‘‘spread.” 
A book gift showed its owner 
perched in a cozy corner of her 
college couch. 


92398 If you do not happen to have 
such little photographs of your 
friends the idea may be reversed 
and your own picture used to 
indicate to your friends by whom 
their presents are sent. These 
‘*stamp” or ‘‘ ping-pong” photo- 
graphs are inexpensive and may 
be obtained from almost any photog- 


(é] 





Then tie the box with red or green A 
ribbon, making a generous bow and 
if possible run a sprig of holly or 
mistletoe through it. Touch the 
ribbon, the holly leaves, and some A 
of the berries here and there with 
the white of the egg and sprinkle 
with diamond dust. The glittering 





rapher. If you have a camera and 
can make the pictures yourself they 
will be more appreciated. A pretty 
8 effect on a plain white card can be 
secured by drawing or painting a 
conventionalized holly border, and 
within it painting ‘‘To” and your 
friend’s name above and ‘‘From” 





effect is most charming. ' 


S98 A ‘‘personal touch” given 
to a present is always a pleasure 
to the recipient. It is grati- 
fying to have one’s likes and 
feelings considered. Thus a 
gift to a foreigner may be 
wrapped in an artistic blending 
of his national colors. One 
fond of Scotland or born there, 
for instance, would enjoy receiving a gift tied 
with plaid ribbon. If your friend’s name or your 
own happens to be that of a clan, use the tartan 
of the clan, and in one corner of the address-card 
draw or paint a Scotch thistle. A present to a 
college student may be done up in his college 
colors, one to a lover of Delftware may 
inclosed in blue-and-white wrappings, using a 
Delft picture-card for the address, and one to a 
collector of old mahogany may be encased in 
shades of brown with a pretty sepia sketch on 
the address-card. 

A most attractive star design for tying up 
presents is shown at the bottom of the page. The 
diagram will show how it is done. Temporarily 
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followed by your picture below; a 
little wreath of holly may be 
traced around the picture. A 
more elaborate way is to use 
your pictures as seals, using four 
on the package. Then ona plain 
greeting-card draw seven circles 
the same size as the picture 
seals by means of a five-cent 
piece. Fill three of the circles 
with pictures and beside or 
below write: ‘‘To tell you that I shall be think- 
ing of you seven days in the week the whole year 
round.” On the back of the card write: 

Beside these three the four seals place, 

And in the seven may you trace 

The reason for their gift to you, 

And read therein a message true 

love sincere and Christmas cheer, 
Good wishes, too, for all the year. 


A visiting-card may be treated in this way 
without cutting into the name. The smaller- 
sized autumn leaves, carefully chosen, and 
pressed with paraffin under a warm iron, also 
make beautiful and novel decorations for a 
Christmas package. 











“Isn't My New 
Skirt Pretty?” 


“It’s the very newest style, and 
it cost me just 10 cents” 


“You remember my last year’s plaited skirt— 
the one of light green broadcloth? Well, yester- 
day, I made it over into the prettiest skirt I have. 

“t saw a new style in a magazine, and I was so 
pleased with it that I decided to make one like it. 

dyed my skirt a pretty shade of dark green, let 
out the plaits at the top and made the jauntiest 
skirt you ever saw. It has the close-fitting, straight 
hanging lines with a yoke effect that they say is 
going to be very popular, And it only cost me10c, ° 

or I didn’t have to buy a scrap of new material.” 
Mrs. ALBERT FowLER, NEW YORK. 





Important Facts About Goods 
to be Dyed 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world 
and always give perfect results. You must be 
sure that you get the vea/ Diamond Dyes and the 
kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics’) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
Tesults on , Silk, or other animal fibres, can be used 
successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for col- 
oring Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but 
are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or other 
animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted 
for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable tibres, which 
take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” 
are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. Forthis reason our Diamond Dyes 
for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free Send us your 


name and ad- 
dress (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address, 














Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 

















Women’s, $1.50 
Misses’, 1.35 
Childs’, 1.25 
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Peasiese Canty 


A Comfy Moccasin Slipper, but with our new 
patent spring heel and trimmed with ribbon in 
self colors. Wery handsome and of course ver 
“comfy.” Made of pure “Comfy felt,” ms 
one inch of carded wool between felt inner 
sole and felt and soft leather outer soles, making 
a perfect cushion tread. 


Ideal for the bedroom. 


Colors 
Women’s: Black, Red, Brown, Gray, Old 


Rose, Catawba, Lavender, Taupe, Tur- 
quoise, Wistaria, Pink and Light Blue. 


Misses’ and Childs’: Red, Pink and 
ig ue. 


Send for Catalogue No. 20, showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co. 
\ 114-116 E. 13th Street, New York City 
—/ 
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The Beauty, Grace 
and Smartness of the 


LEONA GARMENT 


is far ahead of anything 
else in this line. 

The Leona is the original 
three-piece combination gar- 
ment. American women have 
seen none so elegant or satisfy- 
ing. It is made from the best 
materials, made full and trimmed 
with exquisite patterns of lace 
and embroidery. No buttons, 
tapes or unnecessary fullness. 
Saves laundry bills. We make 
the following introductory offer. 
Send us the name of the best 
merchant in your town together 
with this advertisement and 
ee your bust and waist measure 
se and we will send 

One Only $1.75 Garment for $1.25 
or One Only $5 Garment for $3. 














LEONA GARMENT CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


BABY “BUNNY” BLANKETS G2 


Fa 
Newest and prettiest of baby things. Pink or ee be 
Light Blue. Six designs. 36x50 inches. Only es iam 
90 cents. Postage 16 cents. Send for catalog of Vana 
Li 
















Infant’s Wear telling all about them. AD i 
Mrs.Eleanor Jessup,234LaSalleSt.,Chicago,I. Ga ———) 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 





“Let Us Help You 


Prepare Dinner,” 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 


Members of the Association for the Promotion 


























Says our Little Chef 


**No need to worry over 
the preparation of dinner 
with Franco-American serv- 
ice at your disposal. 


“‘Let the first course be 
one of our 21 Soups—and 
we know how to make soup, 
for soup-making has been ° 
our life-long study. 








““Then, for dessert, serve 
Franco-American Plum 
Pudding, with a Custard 
Sauce so delicious it can’t 
be resisted. 


*‘Other Franco-American 
treats are—Broths for In- 
valids, Entrées, Patés and 
Potted Beef, prepared in 
Kitchens that for cleanness, 
thoroughness and use of 
absolutely pure materials 
are unique.’’ 


FOOD CO., 
JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. 


of Purity in Food Products. 






























































To the Public: AN EXPLANATION AND A PROMISE 


on behalf of 





The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Oo ed by Hand 2 93 OreEl ic M 
“i. $25 - ie t Eat Ss Up t he D art Price "a0 or $65 


Thousands of persons who have ordered 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANERS have been 
unable to get their machines except by wait- 
ing two or three weeks or longer. 

We regret the wholesale annoyance thus 
caused, but assure the public that it could not 
well have been avoided. 

For all our belief in our splendid machine, 
we could not foresee its really ¢remendous 
success, and prepare in advance for the 
rush of orders. 

Our factory, which when we began adver- 
tising in April, 1908, had a capacity of 30 
machines a day, has literally been swamped. 

So helpless were we under the flood of 
orders that we were forced to suspend adver- 
tising for two months. 

Now, however, we are able to assure the 
public of our ability to fill all orders on the 
day received. 

As fast as possible our factory has been ex- 
tended, until now it extends through the 
entire block bounded by Lafayette, Ferry, 
Madison and Monroe streets, in Newark, N. J. 

We now have over 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, with an output of 500 machines a 
day and the ability to increase it to 1,000 
machines, or about 30,000 per month. 


You can’t keep your carpets, rugs, etc., clean with broom, brush or other ordinary methods. Vacuum 
Cleaning is the only right neans. In the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER all the parts of the most efficient 
Vacuum Cleaning system are for the first time scientifically and economically concentrated. 

We now can promise to deliver you one of these wonderful machines promptly. Let us tell you how to 

bt It tells an interesting story of a remarkable saving in 
money, time, labor, health and strength. Send for it today. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
225 J Fifth Avenue, New York City 


order. Also send for our Free Illustrated Booklet. 


‘The remarkable popularity gained by this 
$25 machine in less than a year is without a 
precedent. 

Yet it is easily explained. 

If you owned a 20-pound portable Vacuum 
Cleaner that could do all the work ofa big 
air-suction power plant, avd do tt better and 
with more convenience, could you help boast- 
ing about it? 

And when your friends came and saw it 
work—saw it, as often happens, take a guart 
measure full of dirt out of only 10 feet square 
of carpet that had just been swept by a broom 
—saw it do this while scarcely making a 
sound and ratsing not a particle of dust what- 
soever—well, don’t vou think that they, too, 
would rush in orders? 

Think of it! The wonders of vacuum 
cleaning have hitherto been possible for the 
very rich. 

But now the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
brings these wonders within the reach of all 
—makes possible for everyone the only strictly 
santlary and thoroughly efficient system of 
cleaning that the world has ever known / 

Do you wonder, then, that we have been 
forced to four times increase our capacity and 
to build a factory that can turn out 1,000 
machines a day? 











Straight from 
Christmas-Present 


Land 


comes the big December Woman’s Home Companion 
brimming over with Christmas cheer, Christmas stories, Christ- 
mas songs, Christmas verses, Christmas entertainments, — and, 
more important than them all, Christmas gifts. Gifts that any 
woman can make at home —over two hundred of them — 
each one practical, economical, new. ‘The December Woman’s 
Home Companion will help you solve your Christmas problem. 


And it will entertain you, too. In this one number there 
are stories, articles, poems and pictures by 


James Whitcomb Riley 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Lyman Abbott 

Anna Katharine Green 
Jessie Willcox Smith 
Edward Everett Hale 
Myra Kelly 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
Margaret E. Sangster 


Here are a few of the good things: ««A HOOSIER 
ROMANCE” by America’s most loved poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley; ‘*Room Number Three,’’ a novel of love and mystery by 
Anna Katharine Green; ‘The Christmas Guest,’ a story of 
Christmas fun by Myra Kelly; ‘‘Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star,*’ 
a full page painting in all the original colors by Jessie Willcox 
Smith; ‘¢Far Away Smith,’’ the story of a New England Christ- 
mas by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; the last writing of the late 
Edward Everett Hale; seventy pages of practical departments; all 
these and more in the December . 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
Madison Square, New York City. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1909 





What to Give for Christmas 


A Few Practical Gifts for Any Member of the Family 


Suit-case (lightweight) 
Rain coat 
Umbrella . 


New furnishings for rooms 


Books 


Pictures 
Gold piece 


Favorite toilet articles 
Stormy weather comforts 
Wearing apparel of all kinds 


Hand-bags 


(any amount) 


Especially for 


Grandfather 


New coin for watch-chain 

Knitted housecap 

Easy house slippers 

Renovate a_ favorite 
chair 

New family group pic- 
ture 


A surprise party 


Latest book by favorite 


author 


A Christmas letter 


shower 
Initial key-ring 
Puzzle game 


Desk and chair 

Camera 

Favorite athletic articles 
Utility-boxes 


and Grandmother 


New lace veil 

Irish lace bag 
Initial key-ring 
Evening hood 
Evening wrap 
Easy house slippers 
Dressing-table 


Presents Between Father and Mother 


ETWEEN Father and Mother gifts are chosen with special thought and consideration of 
the personal tastes of each, but some of the usual good things for either are: 


Knitted house negligee 

Surprise box of little 
things 

Christmas letter shower 

Plan a holiday luncheon 

Electric hand-lamp 

Shell combs 


New couch-cover and cushion 

Specially-made pieces of jewelry 

Morris chair 

Antoinette mirror (for Mother) 

Handmade linen shirts (for 
Father) 

Evening dress studs (for Father) 


Evening dress tiesand scarf (for 
Father) 

Red stocking (filled with trifles) 

Gold pencil 

Evening wrap (for Mother) 

Lucky coins or amulets 

Plans for a trip 


Silver table pieces (for Mother) 
Special pictures or books 
Sewing-tablé and basket 
Reading-glass 

Dressing-table set 

Gold thimble in fancy case 
New watch with chain or fob 


A Varied Selection of Appropriate Gifts 


For Father 


For Mother 


New couch-cover and 
cushions 

Bill fold 

Morris chair 

Cane 

Initial fob 

Collapsible umbrella 
(for traveling) 

Handmade negligee 
shirts 


Pocket lucky-coin 

Hand-knit ties or a scarf 

Bathrobe and slippers 

Subscription to a new 
magazine 

Sporting goods—for 
personal taste 

A red stocking (filled by 
the family) 

Letter shower 


Baby 


Outdoor sleeping couch 

Crib sheets with mono- 
gram 

Cap rosettes and strings 

New bank and some 
money 


Simply-made clothing 

Folding rubber bathtub 

Emergency medicine- 
cabinet 

One dozen small towels 
with monogram 


Stamped linens with 
working materials 

Utility-box 

Bathrobe and slippers 

Embroidered marking 
tape 

Kimono 

Cedar chest 

New jewelry or family 
piece remodeled 


Gold piece (anyamount) 

Tea-table pieces 

Card-plate, cards and 
case 

Christmas letter shower 

Subscription toa library 

Wearing apparel of all 
kinds 

Christmas stocking 
(filled with trifles) 


Children 


Games and toys of all 
kinds 

Play-aprons for girls 

Overalls for boys 

Start a library 

Play tent 


Invalids 


Musical instruments 

Gratify some especial 
wish 

Tools for their favorite 
pastime 

Starta spoon set fora girl 


Lamb’s wool mattress 

Electric hand-lamp 

Case of good brand filtered water 
New tray and china set 

Musical devices for amusement 


Gold pieces 

Christmas letter shower 

Red stocking (filled with trifles) 
Fancy-work 

Down quilt 


Materials for fancy work 

Basket of fruit 

Send before Christmas some 
ribbons, paper, etc., for doing 
up packages 


For Engaged Couples 
The variety is unlimited, but among the best are those which have a permanent value. 


For the Man For the Girl 


Good books—always Artist’s work-table Specially-made jewelry 


desirable Craft-workers’ tools Antoinette mirror book plate, or one 
Jewelry of plain style Good style working-desk Camera standard volume 
Camera with compartments Rare piece of family New desk 
Den furnishings Special reference books jewelry or plate—— Hand-bag (filled with 
Indian rug Knitted afghan Ivory pieces trifles) 


Start a set of books with . 


Cooperative Family Gifts to the House 


For these the whole family may contribute any amount, and the selection be made by a vote. 


New rolls for a piano-player 
Gas range 

Kitchen conveniences 
Rag-rugs for bathrooms 
Good dictionary 

Desired set of books 

Start a reference library 


Living-room stationery 

Library set in case—shears, 
paper-cutter, eraser 

New bedding for the guest-room 

Oriental couch cushions 

Magic lantern (for postcard 
show) 


Field-glass 

New electric fixtures 

Atlas and stand 

Subscriptions to periodicals 

Books, especially of travel, re- 
viewing places visited 

Musical instruments 





A Miscellaneous List of Gifts 


HIS list comprises a wide variety. In making a selection the giver should be guided by 
his or her personal knowledge of the tastes of the recipients, whether they be relatives 
outside of the immediate family or simply friends. 


For Men and Boys For Women and Girls 


Picnic set in case (for Camera Wash goods remnants Sewing machine and 
travelers) Chainlette Book-rack chair 

Necktie-rack Craft-workers’ tools Lace remnants Study course 

Pipe-rack Suitable jewelry Reading-lamp Camera 


House slippers 
Reading-lamp 
Handy-box 

Silver initial key-ring 
Set of ash trays 


Electric hand-lamp Slipper rods and shoe- 
Desk set trees 

Shoe-trees Firewood box 
Clothes-hangers Fountain pen 
Clothes-tree Lingerie ribbons and 


Small ivory charms 
Jewelry in moderation 
Electric iron 

Electric hand-lamp 
Craft-workers’ tools and 


Silver initial fob Study course sticks materials 
Gifts of Dress 
For Men and Boys and Women and Girls 
Handmade negligee Bathrobe and slippers to New top coat Guimpe and sleeves 


Tulle bows Furs 
Garniture for dress Bathrobe and slippers to 
Velvet hat and velvet match 

muff fur trimmed Set of fancy buttons 
Japanese crépe kimono Evening wrap 
Marabou boa and muff Aprons 
Marabou-trimmed even- Sweaters 


shirts match 
Knitted ties and scarfs White or fancy vests 
Reefer or sweater Vest buttons 
Batwing tie House coat 
Band bows Dressy house slippers 
Embroidered handker- (patent leather) 
chiefs Evening dress belong- 
Hosiery—small em- ings ing scarf Waist or dress lengths 
broidered monogram Storm coat and hat Coiffure bandeaux and Remnants for little 
College suits Leather belts bows accessories 


For Helpers in the House 


Ww ERE it is possible, add money to some useful gift, such as a new waist, collar and cuffs, 
gloves, or the like, and any convenience that can be put into the kitchen to help them 
in their daily tasks will be appreciated, such as an electric iron, the latest cook book, a gas 
range, a kitchen trash box, a steamer, etc. Or some new touch in their rooms, such as fresh 
wall-paper, pictures, looking-glass or easy chair. A bright coin or a new note (ascircumstances 
will permit) with a cheerful greeting will be welcomed by the outside helpers 


Neighborly Greetings and Remembrances 








Home-made candy in a Japan- 
ese bowl 

Small bowl of Christmas plum- 
pudding 

Home-made loaf 


Wreaths 

Tumbler of jelly 

Prints (mounted) of the neigh- 
borhood. (These can be taken 
with one’s own camera.) 


Vest-pocket editions 

Pocket pin-cards, stamp-cases, 
etc. 

Games 

Stationery 
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S A REAL CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


(Fane: CS Xinen Ke ON 
'H6liday Boxes 


CAs you think of any more 
acceptable Christmas gift 


than a box of really fine writing 


paper? 


thing one uses constantly and 


Writing paper is some- 


one is, therefore, constantly 
reminded of the giver. 


Crane’s Linen Lawn has been 
put up in unusually artistic boxes 
to be used as gifts for Christ- 
mas and other occasions. The 
boxes are made in several sizes, 
holding different assortments of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, and are of 
different tints, harmonizing with 
the tints of the paper. Noth- 
ing so beautiful in the way of 


NEW YORK 





holiday boxes of writing paper 


has ever been produced before. 


Ask Your Dealer 


HESE holiday boxes of 

Crane’s Linen Lawn can be 
procured at most stores where 
good stationery is sold. Prices — 
75 cents, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $4.00, according to size and 
quantity of paper. They offer 
in an unusual degree the combi- 
nation of a beautiful and useful 
present. Ask to see them and be 
sure they are the “Crane” boxes. 
If your stationer cannot supply 
you, write us and we will give you 
the name of a stationer who will. 


EATON, CRANE AND PIKE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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